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Pretty  Feel  Ugly  Feel 

Often  a  Matter  of  Shoe  Polish 

Expensive  shoes  and  poor  shoe 
polish  in  a  short  time  produce 
shabby-looking  feet. 

Less  expensive  shoes,  the  right 
shoe  polish  in  the  same  time 
maintain  neat-looking  feet. 

Why,  therefore,  is  it  not  worth  your  while 
to  learn  what  shoe  preparations  keep  shoes 
in  good  condition  longest,  saving  you 
money  and  improving  your  appearance? 

The  correct  methods  for  the  care  of  shoes 
are  few  and  easy  to  learn  and  are  similar 
to  the  correct  methods  for  the  care  of 
hands  and  face.  It  is  a  skin  you  are 
caring  for  in  either  case. 

A  Mild  Treatment 

is  best  for  a  fine  fresh  skin. 

You  should  use  a  mild  cleaner  and  polish 
for  your  fine  kid  or  calf  shoes,  and  if  they 
are  colored,  it  is  still  more  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  harsh  treatment  discolors  the  skin. 

As  you  should  not  plug  up  the  skin  with 
cosmetics,  so  you  should  not  gum  up 
your  fine  leather  shoes  with  heavy  shoe 
preparations.  , 

CHAINLIGHTNING  Shoe  Cream 
takes  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  combination  polish,  one  thin  coat  of  a 
cleaner  and  polish  combined  taking  the  place  of  a  sticky  and  heavy  gum  cleanex 
and  a  heavy  paste  polish ;  one  mild  not  sticky  thin  coat  in  place  of  two  heavy 
gummy  coats.  It  is  made  in  White,  Neutral  (cream  colored)  Light  Gray, 
Dark  Gray,  Tan,  Brown  and  Black.  It  can  be  purchased  of  most  dealers  of 
high-grade  shoes.  If  you  try  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  continue  its  use. 

W e  wish  also  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  thought,  attention  and  correct  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  every  shoe  polish  made  by  the  Kelly  Co. 

The  price  of  Cheinlightning  Shoe  Cream  in  3  oz.  bottle*  U 
35c;  5  oz.  bottles,  50c.  Same  price  throughout  the  [country 

WrittU!  tr  phone  any  Tel-U-Whert  Bureau  for  our  pamphlet,  "HonvtoCare  for  Shoes'* 
and  a  list  of  our  dealers  in  your  city 

GEO.  J..  KELLY  CO.,  510  Washington  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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mt  It  Increased 


Vitold  me  it  couldn’t  be  done — that  it  was  a  “fool 
w.” 'But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  —  and  I  was 
■nd  to  find  how  easy  it  was.  Almost  before  I  knew 
Ifoond  myself  in  the  big  money  class. 

By  WARREN  HARTLE 

[TARTLE,  you’re  all  wrong.  Take  my  advice  and 


Into  the  $10,000  a  Year  Close 

Still,  I  take  no  great  credit  for  my  (udden  rise  in  the 
Selling  game.  What  I  have  done  anyone  else  can  do. 
For  instance,  there  is  George  Kearns  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Kearns  bad  never  made  more  than  $15  a  week.  Today 
he  is  averaging  over  $200  a  week.  Then  there  is  P.  W. 
Broedel  of  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  who  after  six  months  on 
the  road  was  making  $92  a  week. 

C.  W.  Birmingham  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  a  clerk  mak¬ 
ing  ^800  a  year.  Today  be  is  a  Sales  Manager  and  is 
earning  $6,500  a  year.  J.  L.  Debonis  was  earning  $15  a 
week  as  a  clerk.  Now  be  makes  as  high  as  $100  a  day! 

If  you  wish  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  get  a  real  job 
my  advice  to  you  is — learn  these  Secrets  of  Sucewful 
Selling.  They  are  now  revealed  in  full  to  every  Smbitious 
man  ^  the  National  Salesmen’s  Training  Associalibn. 

TTiey  retjuire  only  your  leisure  moments  in  your  own 
home,  without  interfering  with  your  present  work.  And 
just  as  soon  as  you  are  ^alified  and  ready  you  are  given 
free  access  to  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  Employment  Service,  which 
puts  you  in  touch  with  many  fine  Sales  positions. 

A  Gnat  Book  on  Soiling  Sont  From 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  a  wonderful  Book  on 
Salesmanship  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  those  send¬ 
ing  in  the  attached  coupon.  This  valuable  Book  tells  you 
all  about  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  method  of  Salesmanship  Train¬ 
ing  and  Free  Employment  Service.  In  addition  you  will 
read  of  the  big  opportunities  now  open  for  YOU  in  the 
Selling  game.  This  amazing  Book  is  entirely  free.  Simply 
tear  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  and  it  will  be  sent 
you  at  once. 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
D«pt.74.W  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSTf, 

Dopt.  74 -W,  Cbicaca,  III. 

Send  aw  Free  Pron*  that  yoo  aia'makc  roe  a  Star  Saleaaiaa  and  tell  roe 
how  Toa  will  help  roe  had  a  Sel'taa  iob.  Ala«  Hal  ahowtag  llaea  oi  huaiaeas 
with  opeainp  foe  Saleamen.  Thia  does  BM  ol4lgate  roe  in  any  way. 

Name . 

Stri'et . . . . . * 

City . Sute . . 


PubKshpd  mofifhtv  f’ly  The  Rfdipray  Compuijr  at  ••H  >4Acdo«*»i  Sw..  New  YaA 

Chjr.  Yearijr  whacriptio*  $2.7$  in  adeanccs  tingle  copy  25  cent*.  Hntered  as  lecond* 
clA«a  ntaiter  Aug.  16.  1999.  at  the  Pon-OAce  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  uiwler  the  act  of  Ma^ 
U/'9.  Emcred  as  tecood-claaa  matter  at  the  Poet«OAce  Depertmenta  Ottawa.  Canada 
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Send  today  for  our  inatnictiTe  book, 

'^The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants” 


■lao  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of 
Mellin't  Food 


Mellin't  Food  Company,  Boaion,  Mam. 


£st  ^  .  87S 


Tho  timf:  for  \  apo  Cri-iok;nc  is  at  the  firat  indi 
of  a  cold  or  tore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the  w 
of  danKeroot  com  plications. 

It  is  simple  to  use.  as  you  just  lieht  the  little 
that  yaporizes  the  Creaoleno  and  place  it  neat  the 
at  nieht. 

The  sootbini;  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all 
■iakmc  bawathinc  aaajr,  relievioK  tlic  cough  and 
the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresoleoe  is  recommended  for  Wboopiog 
Spaamodic  Croup.  Influenza,  Bronchitis.  Conihi 
Naaal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it  a 
able  protection  when  these  diseases  are  epidemic. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 


CrtsoUne  has  been  ncomniendtd  and 
used /or  the  past  fortr-t-we  years.  The 
henejlt  derived  from  it  is  uttgtustionatU, 


Sold  by  DruggUto.  Send  for  dmtcriptioo  boohbt 


Try  Creaolene  .\ntiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
Throat,  oon^sed  of  slippery  dm  bark,  licorice, 
Cresoicne.  They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  yonr  drugg  _ 
ns,  10  cents  in  stamps. 


THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

62  Courtlandt  Sl„  Now  York 
or  Lonuna-Miles  BMg.,  Montreal,  < 


The  Time  is  Ripe 

to  Sell  Economy 


irVERY  owner  of  •  futnoce  or  a  heabng  bok 
^  is  a  Kve  prospect  (or  the  Crown  Fuel  Seta, 


the  wonderful  h^  biaet  mrention  that  prodma 
mote  uniform  heat  at  peady  reduced  cotL  Ead; 
inatalled,  cuts  fuel  bills  Tff  'c  or  more ;  less  Uw, 
toot,  smoke,  clinkers  and  ashes.  Thousands  ia  me 
siz  yearL  E^luthre  territoty  lo  distributars — kt- 
ough  training  and  result.gelting  advertidiig  km 
Many  are  making  $230.00 — $300.00  a  moalk 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

CFSCO.,  North  10th  St.,  Richmond,  Indiui 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  cotnple' 

this  simplified  Hill 

^hool  Coune  at  horee  i' 
tiro  yean.  all  rMuiirmwit’*  ior  entraace  to  cotlefe  and’^*'" 

tac  arof«ank>iM.  TUa  a«Mf  Chfrt»-^odMr  pnMttcal  e«urt««  aro  li^  ' 
to  fW  Free  Boltotto.  Seito  for  it  WSKy. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Oapt.  M-M4  Or«a«l  Av«.  A  tSth  M. 


Girls!  GirlslI 
SaveYourHair 
With  Cuticura 


Md  Ohrtntonttopl—rdapdniff  and 
r‘-7h.  Samptoa  f reeof  0«tl— ri»  Papt.  P .  ,  Maot. 
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C^QDe  heaped 
the  tabu 
with 

Christmas 

- 


5afiDieSP 

Lalirorma 


Dili  booklet  tella 
•  voaderful  story. 
Sign  the  coupon 
■d  get  it  free  by 
Mum  mail. 


‘Through  PuDman  icrvice  ia  operted  between  Sen  Diego  and 
Oiin^  over  tho  ttew  Sea  Diem  and  Arnocie  Railwivy  m  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden  State 
l4mited.”  A  deli^htfiil,  mild  Himate  trip  through  Impfrirf 
Valley  and  magnificent  scenery. 


ADDRESS 


Christmas  and  cool  nridsummer — mitiimn  and  spring 
^all  arc  flower  garlanded  and  delightful  at 


SAN  DIEGO-CAUPORNIA  CLUB 
101  Spreckels  Bids..  San  Dteto.  California. 

Centlement  I  tboold  like  to  read  yoar  fascinatiDr  story  of  San  DIefo.  California 
Please  send  me  yoor  free  booklet. 


It’s  an  experience  —  this  Christmas  out-of- 
doors,  by  the  blue  Pacific,  with  everybody’s 
children  testing  their  new  toys  along  miles  of 
green  lawns  at  San  Diego,  California. 

*  Then,  the  dinner  table,  hanked  with  your  own  blooms 
and  springtime  foliage,  and,  in  the  warm  dusk,  the  noble 
chanting  of  men’s  voices  from  a  vine-clad  balcony  be¬ 
neath  the  silent  stars. 


Fniit  and  crops  rt|>ening  every  month  in  the  year — 
the  matchless  beauty  of  ocean,  mountains  and  hay— the 
advantages  of  a  busy,  moslem  city  of  90,000  residents, 
combine  to  make  this  the  ideal  city  for  your  permanent 
home. 
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STUDY 


IT  .A  ■No  Paste  Nccdcs 

USCuKII  to  mount  all  kodak 
pkturu.post  carts.clip|iiB^s  in  alM 


minU^  M  jiNitRs-uuto  mo 

■tAMOM  Ons-thlrd  of  rscular  dosa. 

«aJC/  Madeofthaaamainfradi- 
ants,  than  candy-coatad. 
For  chlldran  and  adults.  Hava  you  triad 
them?  Sand  a  tc.  stamp  for  postage  on 
liberal  sample  in  the  attractive  BLUB  and 
YELLOW  box  A.  H.  LBWIS  MBDI- 
CIHB  CO,.  DapLB,  St  Louis.  Mo. 


Hffcaa  poar  complexion  ot 
mhoT  poors  is  dotomUnod, 

That  critical  period  of  youth 
between  childhood  and  younp 
womanhood  mars  the  beauty  of 
many  a  complexion.  The  skin 
eruptions  of  adolaecance  may  leave 
permanent  blemishes.  Cosmetics 
can  but  hide  these  annoyinp  marks 
— pimples,  liver- spots,  sallowness. 
Perfect  physical  health  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  ferminp.  Wise  mothers 
svill  instruct  their  daughters  in 
the  use  of  a  good  aperient  to  keep 
the  skin  fair  and  the  blood  clear. 

Nature's  Remedy  (m  Tablets), 
a  vegetable  aperient,  is  a  real  aid 
to  a  beautiful  complexion.  It  acta 
naturally  to  improve  the  general 
health  and  prevent  headaches  and 
biliousness.  It  does  more  than  a 
iaxslfae. 

AB  Drsfgisto  seB 
Ibc  daiaty 

2Sc.Bag 

MJTeUsIs. 


Learn  to  Dance 


I  CAM  TKACN  YOU  Pox-Trot.  One-Step.  Two-Step. 
Wftitx  end  newoot  *  up-to-tho-mhiate”  oo^tx  donee* 
in  n  few  hour*— nt  boae—ia  private  by  the  woadeefol 

PMk  SystOM  of  MaR  Inatnictloii 

Mf  AMMAH  MW  MTNOO.  ■MX-faactaadim. 

i'osittivelr  no  other  like  it.  No  auelc  oo  paotaer 
n*-ed«-d  Thoueand*  taupbt  eacee— fuMy. 

COWMICTV  COUMM  ON  TWIAL.  Write  me  tedap 
for  FMC8  InfumuitMMi  and  Isow  SorprUe  Offer. 

WILLIAM  CNANOLCM  MAH.  M.  O. 

Sindl*  70S  47ST  OrMdway.  rwa— .  m. 


•'  "V  r'-*  ' 


UNDERWOODS 


Rock  Bottom  Prices 

*eei^a  brings  genuine  Standard  present-moW 
Underwood,  factory  rebuilt.  StamM 
keyboard.  Visible  writing,  less  than  m^np. 
facturers’  price.  Direct  from  factory  to  you. 

Act  Now  ^ow*“i^di^ 

free  trial.  Na 

risk.  Five-year,  money -back  guarantee. 

Tear  Out  This  Ad 

—send  it  with  name  and  address.  Get  big  free  book 
and  bargain  offer  now.  But  don’t  delay.  .AJdica: 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
SmPMAN-WARD  MFC.  CO. 
2229  Shipman  Bldg.  Chleaf* 


FREE  BOOK 

JHc.  IC:  ^ 


POEMS  WANTED 

ble.  Si-nd  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination. 

IDYL  PUB.  CO.,  189  N.  CUrk  Straat,  Suita  221,  CHICAGO 


Learn  Piano 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled  pfafMil 
piano  or  or^.in  In  youf  home.  At  OAO*WMf* 

tor  MMSAl  CAOtv  Dr.  Quinn's  f  iinoas  Wm 
Methotl  is  endorsed  b>' leading  nnisictoB  iM 
headsof  State  Conaerratories.  Sut  crs4l*l  25 
Play  chords  at  •ssew  and  complete  piece  in  every  key,  wltlsl«  4 
Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illustrated.  For  herinners  or  uactok 
old  or  younc.  MM  iwmrIc  ItrRs  Diploma  granted.  Write  toda^  lor  61  M 
free  book.  ^‘How  to  Learn  Plano  or  Orvan." 

B.  1.  lUINN  CINMIiriTIliy.  SMb  ff  JL  3K  MsnM  Rsif .  Mm  0.  W 
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IN  EVERY  HOME 


Where  there  is  a  love  for 
kind  of  music 


Reproducing  Piano 

Is  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Family  Life 

Reproducing  all  the  music  you  love  best,  exactly 
as  it  has  been  recorded  by  famous  artists,  the 
Ampico  satisfies  your  musical  needs  completely. 

It  is  music  itself. 

The  AMPICO  in  the  KNABE 

Uprights  from  $aioo  Grands  from  $3500 

Conrenient  Terms  May  Be  Arranged 

Sit 


enclosed  in  stamps  to  cover  p< 
.  this  book  of  valuable  i 


Good  pqnct«a6oa fives Dowsri 
to  bosiness  lettors.  Gooo  pood 
morv  monev.The  £rss  eyclopodi 
Vest  pocket  siso.  Isteresniif, 
tschmcsl  rules,  examples  for  i 
By  hoed  Professor  Msnlv  of  the 
Of  Chirofo.  A  post  card  bring 
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**Tlie  Best  Hunch 
1  Ever  Had!” 


"I  was  feelingrpretty  blue.  Pay-day  had  come  a^ain 
and  the  raise  I’d  hop^  for  wasn’t  there.  It  began  to 
look  as  though  I  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  check¬ 
ing  orders— at  #20  a  week! 

“I  picked  up  a  magazine.  It  fell  open  at  a  familiar 
advertisement,  and  a  coupon  stared  me  in  the  face. 
Month  after  month  I’d  bMn  seeing  that  coupon,  but 
never  until  that  moment  had  I  thought  of  it  as  meaning 
anything  to  me.  But  this  time  I  read  the  advertisement 
twice— yes,  every  word.  And  this  time  I  tore  out 
the  coupon! 

“That  was  the  turn  in  the  road  for  me.  The  Schools  at 
Scranton  suggested  just  the  course  of  training  I  needed 
and  they  worked  with  me  every  hour  I  had  to  spare. 

"In  six  months  I  was  in  charge  of  my  division.  In  a  year  my 
salary  had  been  doubled.  And  I’ye  been  advancing  ever  since. 
Today  1  was  appointed  manager  of  onr  Western  office  at  S5.000 
a  year.  Tearing  out  that  coupon  three  years  ago  was  the  best 
hunch  I  ever  had.” 

For  thirty  years,  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  been  helping  men  to  win  promotion,  to  earn  more  money, 
to  get  ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

You.  too.  can  have  the  position  yon  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it.  Just  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Do  it  right  nowl 


““  ^  “  ““  TtAS  OUT  MS  at  — •  —  — • 

iNTBkNATlONAL  CORRESPONDENCg  SCHOOLE 
BOX  2674  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Without  cost  or  oblitttioB  plooio  explain  bow  I  can  qualify  for 


In  the  list  below: 
ISLacniCAL  gNGINgEB 
Kloctrle  Llfhling  A  BaUways 
.  Baetria  Wlitaa 


I  Haetns  wiitnc 
I  Tilagrtgll  kMlnatr 


Maebaaleal  Drafuman 
Macblna  Shop  Practlea 
Toolmakar 


Oat  —tine  Oparatlng 
arnTiMonnEB 
Siixvawlaa  and  Mapping 
MINE  roBEHA.N'  orlOfO'a 


8TATIONABT  ENOINEEB 
Marina  Entlnaer 
ABcmncr 

Oontraelor  and  BuUdar 
Anbltaetural  Draftaman 
Conerete  Builder 
Structural  Entlnaer 
PLUMBlNd  *  lIEATINa 
Sheet  MeUl  Worker 
Textile  Overteer  ar  Eupt. 
CHEMIST 
Pbannacy 


BUSINESS  MANAGEM'T 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVESnSINO 
Show  Card  A  Sign  Ptc. 
Railroad  Poaltlona 
ILLU8TBATINO 
Cartoonlnt 
Prlvata  Secretary 
Bualneaa  Corraaoondant 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenocrapher  A  TypUt 
Certified  Public  Arrountaot 
TRAITIC  MANAOER 
RaUway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Common  School  Subjacta 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
Navltatlon 


Navitatlon 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry  Ralsint  Q  Spanish 
BANKIM;  □  Taaeher 


A  paper  that  'wears, 
and  'wears,  and  'wears 


One  sheet  of  MultiKopy 

•VT  rnedium 

I\0.  iO  weight 


gives  100  clean,  permanent 
writings. 

Multicopy  No.  5,  light  weigjit, 
U  the  puper  to  use  foL  20  copies  at 
one  typing. 

MultiKopy  No.  25,  all  weights, 
is  the  best  all-round  carbon  paper 
made  for  general  office  use. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  your  kind 
of  MultiKopy.  Star  Brand  Ribbons 
write  the  best  letters. 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
343  Coogresa  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Muh'KPPY 


Carbon  Paper 

A  iiir.J  !ur  !’/•(<  f>utp(tse 


STOMACH  TROUB 


cured  with  food.  Send  postcard  for  free  booklet- 

**How  Foode  Cure.” 

DR.  EUGENE  CHRISTIAN.  Dapl.  IS12.  Braadway  at  Till  St..  NIV 


Have  You  a  Camera 


Write  for  free  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showiae  li**i 
make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHT.  IW  Camara  Hama.  Bastaa  IT.  H 
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)o  Y ou  Want  T o  Get  Ahead? 


loosevelt  often  amazed  his 
lorers  by  his  knowledge  of  his- 
ory,  politics,  economics,  the 
latural  sciences,  literature  and 
lie  tits. 

[fig  mastery  of  theworld’s  knowl- 
fdge  on  any  subject — when  he 
y  need  of  it — always  gave  him 
bidership  on  the  platform  and 
It  the  council  table, 
rhe  secret  of  his  wide  range  of  infor- 
nitioii  was  known  to  all  who  lived  and 
Rorked  with  him. 

Be  '^burned  the  midnight  oil.^’ 

Ko  matter  where  he  was— on  a  railroad 
tnffl,  aboard  ship,  on  a  ranch,  in  the 
Afrion  jungle,  in  his  study  in  the 
Wkite  House  — he  was  always  to  be 
fouad  making  use  of  his  leisure  hours 
bj  getting  more  knowledge  from  the 
but  books. 

Experts  in  all  fields  of  learning  were 
itRoc^velt’s  service. 

You  can  command  these 
experts  as  Roosevelt  did 

foQ  can,  as  he  did,  each  day  broaden 
mt  field  of  knowledge  and  increase 
w  power  of  leadership  by  giving  a 
ew  minutes  of  your  leisure  time  to 
•hnned  reading. 

foie  than  2,000  eminent  specialists 
rom  the  leading  countries  of  the 
mid  have  contributed  from  their 
tore  of  knowledge  to  make 


In  8(K000  articles  the  thirty  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopedia  AMERICANA  put 
at  your  command  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  is  today,  not  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago  before  the  Great  War 
revolutioni^d  modem  thousht  and 
made  a  new  map  of  the  world. 

Without  Cost  To  You 

let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  become 
the  owner  of  this  great  work  of  refer- 
ence.  Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  mail 
it  today. 


The  Encfcl^pedia 

Americana 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA  CORPORATION 
27  William  Street,  New  York  City  EtIx  12-21 

People’s  Gas  Buildins,  Chicaso,  Ill. 

Please  send,  free  of  charce.  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  about  the  AMERICANA. 


be  Leading  Reference  Work 
of  the  World 

re  you  making  the  most  of  your 
>portunities  for  self -advancement? 
10, you  afford  not  to  have  at  your 
lyice,  for  daily  use,  the  most  author- 
ihve  work  in  the  English  language? 


Name. 


Address. 


iac.  fttiCterinir.  etc.  No  ^oc-sonr  or  tia«e 
TW  Wwlfc-Wtittni  ScW»l.  SIZGnaJ  An..  H 


Easy  to  Play 


Easy  to  Pay 


II 


I  Start  You  In  Business 


Write  me — get  my  help.  Begin  now.  Others  are 
making  money  seliing  CrtieeWes.  You  can,  too! 
Tou  don't  need  much  caplUL  Experience  not  neceuary.  I  farnUb 
aierything — secret  formulas,  equipment  for  sbop  or  store,  full  dtrec* 
Uons,  raw  materials,  wrappers,  etc.  Splendid  chances  galore  ercry- 
wbrrel  Crowded  streets,  amusement  parks,  oonceaslons,  wholeaallin 
ftonsi 

$1,000.00  Monthly  Easily  Possible 

CihpeWee  are  a  iincl.igg,  Mlghtful  cewlecMeii. 
People  newer  gel  eweiigh.  Always  ceme  fer  nssre. 

Raw  materials  are  plentiful  and  clieep.  Tou  make 

■nei'niens  preflta.  Trade  grows  by  leane  mm4 
heundt.  .It’s  an  aesy,  nlesgant  and  fascInaMng 

business.  Send  post  card  for  illustrated  hook  or 
facts,  ^ntalns  enthusiastic  letters  from  men  and 
women  who  have  gwlcfcly  succeeded.  Tells  how  to 

Start.  Explalni  most  giKwful  neCbods^  OItm  all  Informetlon 
oeeiSed.  It's  FBEEl  Writ*  Nowl  Address 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 

1240  High  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


luge  FREE  book  entitled  "STAMM^ING,  luOr 
AdToaced  NAtaral  Method  of  CMre»**  bou^  ia  dsdi 
•d  ia  pure  fold.  AA  for  tpecUl  tuMoo  rste  tad  a  I 
of  “The  Nauinl  Speech  Mefarine.**  Larfcit  best 
mad  RKMt  successful  tchoerf  ia  the  world  for  the  cn 


^Whether  in  spots  or  over  the  entire  suifece  i 

AVHITING-ADAMS 

^  BRUSHES 

The  result  is  j^asin^  and  permane 
there  ^ivill  be  no  Mcks  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Send  for  lUiutrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.\llfHITINGi.J.ADAM$C0., Boston, U.S.A. 

Bresh  HuaUctaren  iw  Over  ill  Tears  aad  the  Larflcsl  tai  the  WorM 


XUM 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


One  Man  and  /% 
This  Machine 

(SOOaHooth  f 


S  I 


Five  hundred  dollars  month  is  low  estimate.  Many 
make  more.  Gibbard,  Mich. ,  had  amazing  record 
of  I6<),000.0)  last  year!  Others  had  wonderful  suc¬ 
cesses.  My  new  Tire  Surgery  machine  did  the  trick! 


I  f-fAymfOOO 


Not  Necessary 

To  start  is  the  thing!  Haywood’s  easy  Tire 
Jarcery  method  and  Haywood’s  “One  Man” 
■achine  will  do  the  rest.  Will  make  money  for 
Job— lots  of  it— from  very  beginning.  Charlie 
srans  of  Indiana,  carpenter,  past  middle  age, 
knew  nothing  of  tirea  less  than  year  ago.  He 
kought  a  Haywood  machine.  Learn w  Tire 
large  ry.  Now  is  earning  more  than  f  100  week! 

Opportontty  Never  Better 

Seven  million  car  owners  in  country.  Most  of 
ihrai  Bust  economize.  Can't  buy  newfoee.  Must  make 
old  tires  do.  They  can  tinker  with  their  auto,  but  can't 
■end  tires.  This  work  still  swamp  present  Tifw  Suraery 
sMions.  Many  more  aeeded  in  ererr  section  of  United 
States. 

I  Can  Place  SCO  Men  in  Good 


Locations  Right  Now! 

It's  a  proposition  you  can  handle.  Cash  in  on 
this  treat  econootic  wnre  that  is  sweepina  old  tires  into 
repair  shops  instead  of  junk  piles.  Etzrodt  of  Pennsyl- 
rania  averages  00.000  in  this  business.  Blair  of  Ohio 
^■s  more  than  ^00  daily  with  small  Tire  Sorcery  shop. 
Oldham  of  Illinois  reports  recent  earnings  of  $^200  in 
fear  months.  And  so  on.  These  men  acted.  They  had 
no  experience.  Possessed  very  little  capital.  Enjoyed 
no  advantages  you  haven't  got. 

M.  HAYWOOD.  Pres. 

■AYWOOD  TIKE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

MS  CspUol  Avemue  IntUsnapslIs,  iMd. 


U  the  new  and  better  tire  repair  method.  You  can  learn 
in  two  weeks.  1*11  teach  you.  I’ll  furnish  you  with  one 
of  these  new,  compact  Tire  Surgery  outfits.  Will  place 
yob  on  direct  ro^  to  fortune  and  financial  independ¬ 
ence.  Your  determination  to  succeed  and  this  wonderful 
machine  is  all  you  need. 

isary  $6000,00  Year  Easy 

uy  Tire  Hayw.xid’s  Tire  Surgery  is  so  successful— so 

,,  Mari”  profitable— because  it  is  thoroughly  efficient.  Look  at 

*  t  the  machine.  See  how  compact  and  complete  it  is. 
lOney  lOr  Whole  plant  can  be  placed  in  space  eight  feet  square. 

Charlie  Observe  its  convenience  —  how  oac  man  can  easily 
Idle  aire  watch  every  detail  from  steam  plant  to  vulcanizing 
“  without  turning  head.  Look  at  ita  capacity — think  of  the 

ago.  ne  dollars  it  will  pour  into  your  pockets  in  one  tingle  dav. 
led  Tire  Its  operation  is  so  simple  any  man  can  do  perfect  work 
no  week '  r*>fbout  long  esperience  or  apprenticeship. 


Fill  Out  Now! 

t  hare  ready  to  mail  you.  the  day  I  get  your  request,  a 
tasdnatliig  book  wblch  tells  all  alXMt  Urea.  How  to  repair 
tbeaby  the  Haywood  method  of  Tire  Surgery.  How  to  start 
Is  busIneMs.  How  to  build  up  trade.  What  to  ebarge.  You 
needn’t  write  a  letter.  Just  tear  out  the  eoupoa  rint  bow. 
FUl  It  In  and  mall.  Within  48  to  72  hours  you  can  nave  the 
whole  proposition  before  you.  It's  a  ease  at  walking  right 
Into  S3000  to  SAOOO  a  year.  Use  the  eoupon  below. 


Send  for  Free  Book 


M.  Haywood,  Prea. 

HAYWOOD  TIRF  A  EQl'IPMEhrT  CO. 

958  Capitol  Ave.,  Iiidlanapolia,  Ind. 

Dear  -Sir:  Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  free  book  on 
the  new  Haywood  Tire  Surgery  method  and  the  details  of 
this  profltable  business. 
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EASY  TO  PAY— TAKE  10  MONTHS : 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES- SO  DAYS  TRIAL 

jlMRond  is  sot  IR  •  14  mM  0«M  rlMt  IftcKidod  fros  sf  cftsns. 

99m  rtnc  Mil  0m  ilimr 

Om  ••ral  tlM.##,  r>wmr  Mali  pH«4  •Stt.Mi 

1-t  Mr4tM73«|  l•4•  p«M«.7t. 
If  My  *■»♦*»•«»<*»»»•>*»<>*» 

W«  Mir— Iss  !•  ntisf f  V— ir  f«f— d  y—r  MooRy. 

Ortftr  *Mt  fvMi  M—fMaMMnl  m  mtm  Hr  t3t*MM  MHiW 

BGUTTER4SONS  lTfN/^MAUCT.  «.*fY5V 


^STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  2SS-pa!!e  book  on  Stammerin*  uid 
St'.itter.ne,  “lt«  Cauic  and  Cure.”  It  lelU  howl 
cured  ni>  !iell  after  fitainnicrin<t  20  ym.  B.  N.  Boaae. 
2368  Rotue  Bide-.  1147  N.  III.  St.,  IndianapolU. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


STEGER  &  SONS 

PIANO  MFC.  COMPANY 

STEGER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

/Vfr/4>rsrj,' STEGER,  ILLINOIS*  ivhert  tht 
*' Lincoln**  and  '*DixU**  Highways  tnttt 


**1/ if  s  a  STEGER — its  the  most  valuable  piano  in  the  Tuorld** 


—  the  Finest  ’^Reproducing 
Phonograph  in  the  World 

'  I  'O  bring  to  you  the  voice  of  the  artist 
in  all  its  beauty  and  to  reproduce  faith¬ 
fully  the  music  of  any  instrument— that 
is  tne  supreme  achievement  of  a  phono- 
^aph.  The  STEGER,  of  all  phonographs 
has  succeeded — and  because  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  it  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
finest  reproducing  phonograph  in  the 
world.  The  Stem  (^ys  all  m^es  of  disc 
records  correctly — without  change  of 
parts.  Hear  and  play  it  at  your  Steger 
dealer’s.  Style  book  mailed  on  request. 
Steger  dealers  everywhere. 


An  Elasy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful,  gloay 
silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get  rid  of  dandruff, 
it  will  starve  your  hair  and  ruin  it  if  you  don: 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  istodisjolvc 
it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little  Liijuid  AnoBjt 
night  before  retiring;  use  enough  to  moisteatiie 
scalp  and  rub  it  in  gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  dandmii 
will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four  more  applio. 
tions  should  completely  remove  every  sign  tod 
trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the  scilp 
will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and  feel  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  better.  You  can  get  Liquid  Arvo#  it 
any  drug  store.  A  four-ounce  bottle  is  usuill; 
all  that  is  needed. 

Th**  It.  I..  WiilkliiM  To.,  rievHund,  Ohio, 


lO 


ini 


i£iiiiiiinniiiipEj 

imnimiimnin 


enrich  the  banquet,  or  to 
make  a  banquet  of  a  simple  re¬ 
past — Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers. 

They  blend  with  fruit,  ices,  beverages, 
and  sherbets  as  joyous  laughter  blends 
with  merry  conversation.  They  solve 
many  a  problem  of  hospitality. 

Sold  in  tke  famous  N.  B.  C. 

Trade  Mark  package 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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INTERESTING  LITTLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READING 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 


Salesmen  Earn  S3,500  to  SlO.nou  a  year.  City  or  Traveling. 
Experience  unneccasary.  Quickly  qualify  tbrough  our  amaimg 
8ymin.  Free  Employment  Service  to  .Members.  Send  for  Saleo- 
manshlp  book.  Il.«t  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  National  Salesmen  'a 
Training  Association,  Department  143-W,  Cblcago,  Illinois. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  .sales.  Every  owner  buys  Gold  Initials  for 
blB  auto.  YOU  charge  SI.SO;  make  il.3S.  Ten  orders  dally  easy. 
Write  tor  r^lculars  and  free  samples.  American  Monogram  Co., 
Dept.  41.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Make  $1$  to  tSO  Week  representing  Clows'  Famous  Pblladel- 
pbla  Hosiery,  direct  from  mill — for  men.  women,  rblldren.  Ever^ 


Agents  make  tl.3A  or  more  applying  seu  Litbogram  Initials  to 
automoMlea,  motorcycles,  golf  sticks,  etc.  Any  one  ran  do  the 
work  In  a  Jiffy.  And  everybody  buys.  Write  to-day  foMiartlcu- 
lare.  Big  money  to  be  made.  Litbogram  Company.  Desk  14. 
East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Detectives  Earn  Big  Money.  Great  demand.  Travel.  Kascl- 
nailng  work.  Experlenee  unnecessary.  Partleulars  free.  Write. 
Amencan  Detective  System,  1968  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents,  (60  to  (200  a  Week.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  for  Store  and  Office  Windows.  Anyone  can  do  It.  Big 
demand.  Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co., 
431 Y.  K.  Clark  St..  Cblcago,  III. 


Salesmen  —  Become  Independent  —  Own  your  business,  experi- 
enee  unnecessary  selling  our  (7,.S0')  Accidental  Death,  (50.00 
Accident,  (2.5.00  Sick  Weekly  benefits,  (12.50  yearly,  other 
amounts  proportionate.  Guaranteed  steady  Income  from  re- 
nevrals.  (250,000  deposited  Insuranee  Department.  Registra¬ 
tion  Dept.  C.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ocneral  Agents,  Something  New.  Whirlwind  seller.  "Repeat" 
washing  poxrder.  Washes  ehitbes  without  nibbipg.  Women  throw 
away  washboards.  Big  prodt.-^.  Exeluslve  territrry.  Write  to-day, 
tree  package.  KIttredge  Co.,  31  Putnam  St.,  Tunkbannock  Pa. 

Agents — New  Inventicn  Harper's  Ten-l'se  brush  set  and 
fibre  broom.  It  sweeps,  washes  and  dries  upstairs  windows,  scrubs 
and  mops  floors  and  does  5  other  things.  Big  profits:  easy  seller. 
Free  trial  offer  Harper  Bnish  Works,  Dept .  R.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Oovernment  Clerks  Needed  Soon.  (Men-Women)  (1600- 
(2300.  No  experlenee  required.  Write  Mr.  Oxment,  Former  U.  S. 
Government  Fvamlner,  296  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  Coining  Money  selling  Universal  Gas  Savers  for  every  gas 
stove.  Wonderful  Device.  Cuts  gas  bills  in  halt.  Increases  bnt. 
Popular  prices.  100%  Profit.  Exclusive  territory.  Write  quick. 
A.  K.  Moore.  Gat  Saver  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc.  | 

Photoplays  Wanted  for  Cal'tornia  Producers  and  Sun. 
want  Stories.  Articles,  etc.,  foe  publication.  Subm  i  Mun. 
or.  If  you  are  a  beginner,  write  for  Free  Plot  Chan  ud  De 
Harvard  Company.  317,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ambitious  Writers  send  to-day  for  Free  copj.  Aaohi 
leading  magasine  for  writers  of  Photoplays,  suinca 
Songs.  Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Dignt,  607  BaOg 
Cincinnati. 

5,464  Photoplay  Ideas  needed.  Working  girl  paid  tlt,i 
Ideas  she  thought  worthlens.  Yours  may  be  worth  men. 
ence  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Producer.t  League,  310.  Ik. 

Free  to  writer, — A  wonderful  little  book  of  monrv-suklni 
suggestions.  Ideas;  the  A  B  C  of  sueeessful  Story  and  Play  1 
Absolutely  free.  Address  Authors'  Press,  Dept.  ;x.  .talsai,!t  i 


Automobiles,  etc. 


for  free  copy  of  our  current Tasue.  It  contains  he! 
Information  on  overhauling.  Ignition  troubles,  wlrtsg.  gxknai 
storage  batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages.  Illustrated.  Had  hi  I 
copy  today.  Automobile  Digest,  515  Butler  Bldg..  ClaciMit: 


for  automobile  tires.  Guaracteed  to  give  double  tks 
Any  tire.  Prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Big  dflasd. 
priced.  Write  quick  for  territory.  .American  Accessor  lea  Co.  ( 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Patent  Attorneys 


Pattnts.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide  Book  aod  EvMmiM 
CoDcentton  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketeh  and  dotinliMlQidvii 
Invention  for  our  free  opinfoL  of  Its  patentable  nature.  Wn 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reawnable  Tema.  Vtont  L 
Evane  A  Co.,  752  Ninth,  W'ashinrtoii.  D.  C. 

Patent*  Procured  •  Trade  Marks  Registered  — A  eeoaite 

sive,  C’ciioTlenoed.  prompt  iier\ice  for  the  protertion  and  dMiia 
ment  of  your  Idea^  Preliminary  advlre  gladly  fumlihfd  vMM 
charge.  Booklet  of  tnformatlcii  and  form  for  disrionat  Idnka 
on  request  Richard  B.  Owen  10  Owen  Bldg..  WTastaiagtsa.  D.C 


Real  Estate 


Swigart  Land  Co.. 


,  First  National  Bank  Buildhit, 


Books,  Magazine,  etc. 

4  different,  interesting,  cisvsr  publications,  prepaid  to  any 
address  only  2.5c.  Publishers  price  (1.50.  All  current  Issues. 
Aatlsfactlon  guaranteed.  WalhamoTe  Company,  Lafayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Business  Chances 


Get  Into  Buxincts  for  Yourselfl  Establish  and  operate  "New 
System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  In  your  community.  We 
furnish  everything.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited. 
Either  men  or  women.  Big  Candy  Booklet  free.  W.  Hillyer 
Ragsdale.  Drawer  94,  East  Orange,  N.  1. 


of  many  years'  expertness.  Write  for  book.  Gustav  D. 
2424  Gaylord  street,  Denver.  Colo. 


Games  and  Enteriainment 


Photo  Finishing 


Play,,  musical  comedies  and  revues,  minstrel  choruses,  blackface 
skits,  vaudeville  acts,  monologs,  dialogs,  recitations,  entertsinments. 
musical  readings,  stage  bandbooks,  make-up  goods.  Big  catalog 
free.  T.  S.  Denison  A  Co.,  623  So.  Wabash,  Dept.  85.  Chicago. 


Mail  us  J4c  with  any  sire  film  for  development  snd  six 
prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  slse  and  24c  lor  six  prints. 
send  44e  for  one  8x10  mounted  enisrgement.  Prompt,  perwri 
vice.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  268  Bell  Axe..  Rossoke, 
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The  Next  New  Serial 

In  January 

'T^HE  purpose  of  a  mystery  story  is  to 
take  the  reader  suddenly  out  of  the 
humdrum  present,  fling  him  into  a  make- 
believe  world,  and  keep  him  there — 
baffled,  yearning  to  know  the  end — until 
the  very  last  sentence  on  the  ver>’  last 
page.  A  mystery  story  or  a  mystery  play 
is  haimless  relaxation  for  the  mind  that 
spends  its  working-hotirs  upon  more  seri¬ 
ous  business.  Such  a  story  is 

The  Mystery  of 

Ravensdene  Court 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher 

'"T^HE  story  begins  with  Salter  Quick  in 
search  of  a  graveyard,  “or  it  might 
be  two,  or  it  might  be  three,  where  there’s 
gravestones  what  bears  a  name — name  of 
Netherfield.’’  That’s  a  mysterious 
enough  beginning  for  a  mystery  story. 

The  search  for  a  name  upon  a  gravestone 
is  the  beginning  of  a  search  for  a  fortune, 
and  there  are  thrills  aplenty  before  the 
treasure  is  found. 
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A  Short-Story  Gem  in  a 
iV estem  Setting — The 
Search  of  a  Man  for 
Beauty^  and  How 
and  fVhere  He 
Found  It 


By  Honore  Willsie 

Author  of  ** Desert  Justice,"  “f/W  the  Maverick,"  etc. 


Illustrations  by  Reniine:ton  Schuyler 


JOHN  HARDY  was  born  in  Montana. 
But  he  did  not  grow  up  to  be  a  sheep¬ 
man,  after  all,  because  when  John 
was  a  baby  his  father  homesteaded 
in  Wyoming.  The  homestead  prospered, 
and  when  Bill  Hardy  died  he  left  John  five 
thousand  head  of  Herefords  and  a  hundred 
O’  so  of  range-horses.  John  was  twenty-five 
iHien  he  inherited.  At  thirty-five,  he  still 
was  uiunarried,  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  best  known  for  his  taciturnity,  his 
slowness  and  his  superb  horsemanship. 

In  spite  of  his  many  acres  and  his  herds, 
J(An  was  not  popular  with  the  women  of 
Lost  Trail.  Some  of  them  said  he  was  too 
lazy  to  make  love.  Some  of  them  said  that 
a  man  who  was  soft  with  horses,  I'ke  John, 
never  made  a  successful  lover;  others  that 
John  was  too  stupid  to  find  a  wife.  All  of 
irtiich  merely  goes  to  prove  that  Lost  Trail 
women  were  poor  judges  of  men. 

Quite  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  valley, 
Tohn  was  in  love;  deeply,  passionately  in 
wve,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  new  school- 
malam  had  come  to  the  log  schoolhouse  on 
the  mountainside.  Not  that  Edith  Archer, 
the  schoolma’am,  guessed  this  fact.  She 
would  probably  have  said  that  one  of  the 
Lost  Trail  girls  bred  to  the  saddle  and  to 
the  bitter  hard  work  of  the  ranch  would  be 
John’s  choice.  At  least,  she  would  have 
^d  this  the  first  few  months  of  her  stay 
in  Lost  Trail.  What  she  really  said  later 
is  a  part  of  this  story. 

Edith  Archer  was  slender  and  gray-eyed, 

Bsnrybody's  Maiatine,  December,  igai 


with  masses  of  chestnut  hair  wrapped  round 
a  finely  shaped  head.  Her  eyes  and  mouth 
were  very  beautiful,  the  eyes  large,  deep-set 
and  grave,  the  mouth  richly  curved  and 
wistf^.  She  was  low-voiced,  an  anomaly  in 
Lost  Trail,  where  women  spoke  shrilly  and 
men  spoke  softlv.  She  arrived  at  Lost 
Trail  in  September.  By  May,  the  seven 
thousand  feet  of  elevation  at  which  the 
valley  was  set  ceased  to  make  her  pant 
at  the  slightest  exertion.  She  could  stick 
on  a  well-broken  horse,  and  she  had  tooled 
the  Lost  Trail  school  along  at  a  pace  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  annals .  of  that  happy- 
go-lucky  assemblage. 

By  May,  most  of  the  eligible  yoimg  riders 
of  Lost  Trail  had  offer^  themselves  to 
Edith  and  had  been  refused.  All  but  John 
Hardy  and  Dick  Holton.  Neither  of  Uiese 
had  proposed  to  the  schoolma’am;  John, 
because  he  did  not  want  to  add  the  pain  of 
a  refusal  to  his  general  sense  of  unfitness; 
Dick,  because,  for  all  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Edith,  he  had  plans  afoot  that  did  not 
harmonize  with  marriage.  Eklith  herself 
looked  on  marriage  as  bondage  which  she 
had  not  the  slightest  des're  to  enter. 

As  John  was  loping  past  the  schoolhouse, 
late  one  May  afternoon,  Edith  hailed  him. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Hardy!  Would  you  mind  call¬ 
ing  for  my  mail,  too?” 

John  waved  his  hat  and  put  his  spurs  to 
Nelly,  who  broke  into  a  gallop  and  arrived 
at  the  post-office  in  a  sweating  lather.  A 
group  of  riders  around  the  empty  stove 
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Breaking  the  Blue  Roan 


greeted  him  noisily.  He  grinned  without 
losing  the  quiet  dignity  habitual  to  his  blue 
eyes,  and  said  to  the  postmaster, 

“Give  me  Miss  Archer’s  mail,  too, 
Pete.” 

“How’d  you.  get  on  that  job,  John?”  de¬ 
manded  Pink  Marshall.  “I  thought  Dick, 
here,  was  on  duty.  Did  you  get  yours, 
Dick?  Say;  I’ve  ^ne  formed  an  ex- Archer 
club.  Come  on  in,  Dick,  and  Johnny, 
you’d  better  qualify!” 

Dick,  a  go^-looking  man,  dark  and  a 
little  heavy  around  the  jaw,  laughed  with 
the  rest.  “I  ain’t  el’gible  yet.  Pink.  You 
go  on  with  the  mail,  J^n.  Maybe  she  likes 
elephants!” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  you’d  better  let 
me  take  her  her  letters,  Pete,”  Pink  went  on. 
“A  guy  like  John  that’s  too  lazy  to  court 
Eidith  Archer  ain’t  got  any  love  in  him. 
And  I  still  like  to  look  at  her,  even  if  she 
don’t  want  me.” 

“As  for  me,”  grunted  Art  Brown,  “I  like 
to  listen  to  her.  She’s  the  only  woman  in 
the  valley  that  don’t  bleat  every  time  she 
opens  her  mouth.” 

One  of  the  older  men.  Hank  Lawson, 
sp>oke.  “I’m  going  to  make  a  try  at  break¬ 
ing  the  blue  roan  mare  to-morrow.  Better 
come  up,  John.” 

“Handsomest  horse  in  the  valley!  I  wish 
you’d  sell  her  to  me.  Hank,”  said  John. 

Hank  shook  his  head.  “Anybody  in 
Lost  Trail  that  hasn’t  offered  to  buy  the 
blue  roan  from  you,  Lawson?”  asked  Pete. 

“Everybody’s  on  record  but  Dick,”  re¬ 
plied  the  randier. 

Pete  laughed.  “Well,  some  folks  has  a 
prejudice  against  paying  money  for  horse¬ 
flesh.” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Dick  had 
had  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  sheriff, 
but  few  people  had  the  temerity  to  taimt 
him  about  it. 

Pink  came  to  the  rescue.  “You’d  ought 
to  form  an  cx-blue-roan  club.  Hank!” 

John  laughed,  lifted  Pink  by  the  collar 
and  the  slack  of  his  breeches  and  laid  him 
across  the  empty  stove,  then  went  out. 

Edith  was  sitting  on  the  log  door-step 
of  the  schoolhouse  when  John  brought 
Nelly  to  her  haunches  before  her. 

Edith  laughed.  “Were  you  ever  allowed 
to  gallop  alone  on  the  enemy  when  you  were 
in  France,  Mr.  Hardy?” 


“I  was  put  into  the  infantry,”  replied 
Jdin,  with  a  smile. 

“They  didn’t  want  you  to  scare  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  death,  of  course.” 

John’s  bigness  was  of  bone  and  sinew. 

He  jumped  from  the  saddle  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  stirrups,  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
handed  Edith  her  mail.  She  looked  up  at 
him,  still  smiling. 

“Little  Charley  Banes  is  watering  my 
horse  for  me.  Will  you  rest  a  bit,  or  must 
you  go  on?” 

John  pulled  the  reins  over  Nelly’s  head 
and  sat  dovm  on  the  log  beside  the  school- 
ma’am,  who  did  not  open  her  letters  but  sat 
waiting  for  the  big  rider  to  sp)eak.  Her  eyes 
swept  the  powerful  lines  beneath  the  chaps 
and  the  soft  silk  shirt,  then  paused  on  the 
stem  modeling  of  the  mouth  and  chin. 

Still  John  did  not  speak.  His  eyes  lifted 
from  the  green-budding  alfalfa  in  the  valley 
to  the  menacing  black  saw  edge  of  the  Dead 
Fire  range. 

“Well,”  said  Edith  at  last,  “I  hate  to 
leave  it  all.” 

“When  do  you  go?”  asked  the  rider. 

“I  thought  I’d  wait  for  the  Fourth  of  JulyE 
rodeo,”  she  said.  “Shall  you  ride?” 

John  nodded. 

“Mr.  Lawson  said  he  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  come  up  to  help  him  with  the  blue  roan 
to-morrow.”  Edi^  looked  at  John  in-  ^ 
quiringly.  J 

“Yes;  I’ll  be  up  there,  I  guess.”  y 

“It  must  be  a  wonderful  ffiing  to  have  the  V  - 
skill  with  horses  that  you  have,”  sighed  the 
schoolma’am. 

“You  wouldn’t  think  so  if  you’d  been  . 
brought  up  in  Lost  Trail,  and  if  you’d  bea .  L 
brought  up  in  Lost  Trail,  you’d  have  been  1 
spoiled.”  j 

“Spoiled!  My  word,  man,  what  was  there  : 
to  spoil?  If  I’d  been  bred  in  this  valley,  I  ' 
might  have  been  wild  and  full  of  fight  lie 
the  blue  roan,  but  I’d  have  been  really 
worth  while.  As  it  is,  I’m  just  a  soft 
Easterner.” 

“The  blue  roan  wasn’t  bred  in  this  val¬ 
ley.  She’s  a  wild  horse  Hank  roped  up  in 
the  Many  Eagles  a  while  back.  And  I  can’t 
see  how  any  one  would  want  to  be  bred  in 
this  rough,  God-forsaken  spot.” 

“Don’t  you  like  it?” 

“Of  course!  But  I’m  rough  and  God¬ 
forsaken  like  the  country.  Nobody  like 
you  could  put  up  with  it  very  long.” 
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The  schoolma’am  stared  at  the  rancher 
curiously. 

“Sometimes,”  John  went  on  in  his  low- 
toiced  drawl,  “I  get  tired  of  it.” 

“What  could  you  desire  more  than  you 
have?”  asked  the  schoolma’am. 

“Well,  even  a  rider  likes  something  that’s 
beautiful  and  fine  in  his  life  once  in  a  while. 
The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  realize  that  the 
folks  that  marry  just  on  cattle  and — and 
like  cattle — don’t  know  anything  at  all 
about  what  there  might  be  in  love.  There 
might  be  something  that  these  Lost  Trail 
folks  don’t  realize  exists,  you  know.” 

If  Edith  felt  surprise,  she  did  not  show  it. 
For  long  months  she  had  tried  to  tempt 
Jdin  Hardy  to  share  with  her  what  thoughts 
hy  behind  the  rugged  dignity  of  his  quiet 
face,  and  she  was  not  going  to  stop  the 
unexpected  confidence  by  any  show  of 
amazement. 

She  nodded  her  head.  “There  should  be 
the  same  beauty  in  love  here  that  there  is  in 
the  ranges  yonder,  just  as  subtle  and  just  as 
ebduring.  But  one  would  never  expect  to 
find  it  here — or  anywhere  else - ” 

John  drew  a  deep  breath.  But  before  he 
could  speak,  small  Charley  appeared  with  a 
little  bay  horse. 

“Shall  I-help  you  on?”  asked  John.  . 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  replied  Edith. 

But  John  did  not  o£Fer  his  knee.  Instead, 
he  stepped  up  on  the  log,  put  his  great  hands 
around  Edith’s  waist  and  swung  her  to  the 
Mddle  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

“Shucks!”  cried  Charley.  “You  don’t 
have  to  do  that.  She  can  get  on  as  well  as 
anybody.” 

‘That  will  do,  Charles!”  said  Edith. 
“You  may  go  now.  We’ll  see  you  at  the 
itnch  to-morrow,  then,  Mr.  Hardy?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  be  along.”  John  mounted  and 
turned  Nelly’s  head  up  die  mountain.  At 
the  turn  of  the  trail  he  looked  back.  Edith 
was  still  before  the  schoolhouse  door.  She 
waved  her  hand  and  John  waved  back,  then 
rode  on  with  an  expression  of  profound  de¬ 
pression  on  his  sunburned  face. 

Edith  boarded  with  the  Lawsons  at  the 
north  end  of  the  valley.  Their  ranch  of  a 
thousand  acres  straddled  Lost  Trail  Creek, 
which  tumbled  like  a  liquid  green  opal  past 
the  corrals  and  down  the  alfalfa  fields.  The 
Lawsons’  little  log  cabin  was  set  in  a  grove 

quivering  aspens  within  easy  access  of  the 
cxe^.  There  was  no  fence  about  the  house, 
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and  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  cats  and  chickens 
inhabited  the  very  door-step  amid  a  litter 
of  saddles,  harness,  spurs,  lariat  ropes  and 
nose-bags. 

WHEN  John  Hardy  rode  up  the  next 
morning  about  eleven  o’clock,  two  or 
three  riders  were  sitting  on  the  fence.  Mrs. 
Lawson  was  establish^  on  the  hay  wagon 
and  Edith  was  perched  on  the  top  bar  of 
the  corral  gate,  hugging  the  post.  Hank 
Lawson  was  standing  in  the  corral  holding 
a  blue-roan  mare  by  a  lariat  round  her  neck. 
John  dismounted  and  tied  Nelly  to  the 
hay -rack. 

“You’re  just  in  time,  John!”  cried  Mame 
Lawson.  “She’s  thrown  the  hull  of  ’em. 
She  just  dumped  Dick  and  they  had  to  rope 
her  to  keep  her  from  climbing  the  fence.” 

John  lighted  a  cigaret  and  threw  his  long 
legs  over  the  fence  beside  the  other  riders. 

“She’s  sure  a  bird!”  panted  Lawson. 
“But  ain’t  she  a  beauty?  Got  some  Ham- 
bletonian  in  her,  and  some  Morgan,  by 
her  head.” 

“Gord,  Hank,  you’ll  be  claiming  Clydes¬ 
dale  for  her  yet,  just  because  her  mane’s 
curly!”  grunted  Pink  Lawson.  “She’s  just 
the  omeriest  unbroke  mare  in  Lost  Trail, 
half  Injun  pony  and  the  other  half  wild¬ 
cat.” 

John,  hunched  on  the  topmost  rail,  looked 
from  the  panting  horse  to  Edith  and  from 
Edith  to  the  great  white  crest  of  Eagle’s 
Peak  which  brooded  with  appalling  inti¬ 
macy  over  the  Lawson  ranch,  then  back  to 
the  mare.  She  was  about  fifteen  hands  high, 
a  spotless  blue  roan  in  color,  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  mane  and  tail  that  the  open  winter 
range  produces.  She  had  the  round  strong 
back  and  barrel  so  desirable  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  small  feet  and  the  lean,  wiry  neck  that 
spelled  ancestry,  real,  if  remote.  She  was 
panting,  and  her  breast  was  foam-flecked. 
“Hard  to  mount?”  asked  John. 

“Easy  as  a  bolt  of  lightning,”  said  Pink. 
“Look  at  the  she  hellion  with  her  tail  and 
neck  as  limp  as  a  rag  doll!  Wouldn’t  you 
think  she  was  stuffed  with  sawdust?  Go  to 
it,  John!  I  hold  the  record  to  date.  I 
stayed  with  her  just  six  minutes.  Hank’s 
going  to  enter  her  down  at  Cheyenne,  Fron¬ 
tier  day,  as  the  Great  Unbroke.  I’d  like  to 
see  one  of  those  champeens  tackle  her.” 

John  pulled  off  his  coat  and  vest  and 
dropped  them  across  the  fence.  He  drew 
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his  broad  rider’s  belt  tighter  and  adjusted 
his  spurs,  then  put  on  his  gloves  again. 

“VVTio  saddled  her?^  he  asked. 

“.■\11  of  us,”  replied  Hank  promptly. 
“Everything’s  O.  K. — new  cinch  and  hacka- 
more.  But  I  warn  you,  she’s  got  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  killer  in  her.” 

Edith  cleared  her  throat.  “What’s  the 
idea  of  breaking  her,  poor  thing?  I’ve  a 
queer  sort  of  sympathy  for  her.  You  have 
a  hundred  horses,  Mr.  Lawson.” 

Lawson  looked  from  Edith’s  puzzled  eyes 
to  the  row  of  grinning  riders. 

“Well,  she’s  got  to  be  broke,  ain’t  she?” 

“I  don’t  see  why.  You’ve  lots  of  horses 
you  never  break.” 

“Yes;  but  she’s  a  beauty  and  she’s  got  to 
be  broke.  Come  on,  John!” 

John  put  his  hand  on  the  reins.  The  roan 
jerked  her  head  high  in  the  air.  Lawson 
now  shortened  the  lariat  till  he  reached  the 
animal’s  head,  then,  with  the  mare  backing 
and  plunging  violently,  he  loosened  the 
noose  and  slipped  the  rop)e. 

“You  get  on  the  fence.  Hank,”  ordered 
John,  “and  don’t  make  any  more  noise  than 
you  naturally  feel  you  have  to.” 

JOHN  had  no  quirt.  With  one  hand  grip¬ 
ping  the  reins  firmly,  he  lighted  another 
cigaret.  As  the  match  flared,  the  horse 
tried  to  rear  and  the  man  jumped  aside  to 
avoid  her  fore  hoofs.  Then  he  began  to  talk 
to  her,  now  and  again  making  a  move  as  if 
to  put  his  left  hand,  which  held  the  reins,  on 
the  ponrmel.  At  each  attempt,  the  mare 
lunged  vdolently  backward. 

“So,  beauty;  so!  WTiy  worry?  Life  is 
always  like  this.  Better  be  broke  by  a  man 
than  by  a  mountain-lion  on  the  range.  So! 
That’s  no  way  to  act!  So!” 

Edith,  sitting  on  the  gate,  tried  not  to 
miss  a  word  of  the  monologue. 

“Wait,  beauty;  wait!  You  don’t  know, 
what  you’ve  been  missing.  The  best  fun  in 
life  for  horse  or  man  is  the  saddle.  Calmly 
now!  Nobody  is  going  to  hit  you  over  the 
head  while  I’m  around.” 

Ten  minutes  of  this,  and  then  Dick  cried 
profanely:  “Get  onto  the  blankety-blank, 
John!  What  are  you  afraid  of?” 

Suddenly,  and  without  touching  the  stir¬ 
rups,  John  was  in  the  saddle.  The  mare 
dropped  her  head.  John  established  his 
feet  quickly  in  the  stirrups.  She  drew  her 
legs  together  under  her  belly;  her  tail  flat¬ 


tened  between  her  hind  legs  and  her  ears 
lay  back  on  her  neck.  She  quivered,  and 
the  great  muscles  of  her  shoulders  knotted. 
Then,  with  a  wild  squeal,  she  bucked,  and 
the  battle  was  on. 

She  bucked  all  the  way  around  the  fence 
coming  down  each  time  with  a  crash  of  her 
ri^t  side  into  the  rails  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  crush  Hardy’s  leg.  She  split  his  boot-leg, 
but  if  she  hurt  his  leg,  John  gave  no  sign. 
When  she  had  bucked  so  long  that  the  spec¬ 
tators  had  lost  track  of  the  number  of  times 
she  had  circled  the  corral,  she  ceased  her 
squealing  and  shot  across  the  enclosure, 
straight  for  the  gate. 

“Get  away.  Miss  Archer!”  cried  John. 

The  girl  dropped  without  the  gate  just  as 
the  mare  reared,  jumped  into  the  air  and 
came  down  on  her  side.  John  was  standing 
beside  her  as  she  lay  for  a  moment,  kicking, 
and  as  she  rose,  he  was  in  the  saddle.  WiUi 
unmitigated  enthusiasm,  the  mare  tore 
across  the  corral,  again  reared  and  agmn 
came  down  on  her  side.  Edith  clambered 
up  beside  Pink  Marshall. 

“Will  she  kill  him?”  she  asked. 

‘  ‘  Shucks !  Nobody  hardly  ever  gets  killed 
by  horses  out  in  this  country,”  he  answered.' 
“You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  old  John!  Six¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  she  ain’t  budged  him.” 

Edith  drew  a  deep  breath.  Her  eyes 
swept  the  glowing  b^uty  of  the  ranges* 
then  dropped  back  to  the  blue  roan  and  the 
rider  whose  soft  silk  shirt  was  wet  with  ^ 
sweat.  Again  and  again  the  mare,  her  eyes 
mad  with  fear  and  anger,  jumped  for  the’^  ■ 
sim  and  fell  back  to  her  side. 

“Twenty-five  minutes!”  cried  Lawson. 

As  if  she  suddenly  realized  that  she  ought 
to  be  weary,  the  mare  paused  in  the  middle  , 
of  the  corral,  head  drooped,  legs  straddled.  ’ 
John  warily  lighted  a  fresh  cigaret,  but  the 
tense  muscles  under  his  wet  shirt  did  not 
relax  nor  did  his  spurs  drop  from  the  bloody 
flanks.  His  hat  long  since  had  rolled  under 
the  fence  and  his  damp  yellow  hair  gleamed 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  No  one  spoke. 
For  a  full  five  minutes  the  roan  stood  quies¬ 
cent;  then,  agile  as  a  cat,  she  lay  down  and 
rolled.  She  enjoyed  this  pastime  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments,  evidently  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  was  crushing  John  into  the 
muck  of  the  corral.  But  when  she  regained 
her  feet  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  once  more 
she  resumed  the  bucking.  John’s  face  now 
was  drawn  and  white  under  the  dripping 
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sweat.  Again  and  again  the  blue  roan 
threw  herself  against  the  fence. 

“Fifty-two  minutes,  and  he  ain’t  pulled 
leather  yet,”  grunted  Lawson.  “But  he 
might  as  well  quit.  I’ll  send  her  down  to 
Cheyenne.” 

“Don’t  engage  space  quite  yet!”  e.x- 
daimed  Pink.  “Watch  this!” 

The  panting  horse  again  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  corral.  John  lifted  the 
ions  high  above  her  neck  and  drove  the 
rowels  home.  The  blue  roan  broke  into  a 
gentle  trot  and  slowly  circled  the  corral 
until  John  brought  her  to  pause  and  care¬ 
fully  and  painfully  dismounted. 

“He  sure  grips  ’em!”  exclaimed  Lawson. 

“You’ll  note  that  she’s  spur-  and  not 
quirt-broke,”  added  J*ink. 

“I  ain’t  seen  nothing  better,  not  even  on 
Frontier  day,”  cried  Mame.Lawson,  “except 
when  Annie  Rice,  the  cow-girl,  got  killed!” 

John  walked  over  to  the  fence  and  looked 
up  at  Edith.  She  smiled  a  little  unevenly. 

“I’m  glad  you'won,”  she  said,  “but  I’m 
sorry  for  the  blue  roan.” 

John  nodded.  “I  didn’t  hurt  her.  Not 
near  as  much  as  she  hurt  me.  Maybe  she’ll 
Hve  to  thank  me” — this  with  a  smile  that 
haunted  Edith  for  many  hours. 

The  other  riders  gathered  about  the  hay¬ 
rack  where  Mrs.  Lawson  *was  dispensing 
coffee. 

“I’d  like  to  ride  the  blue  roan,”  said- 
Edith. 

“You  let  her  alone,”  John  returned 
dowly,  “till  she’s  well  broke.  And  I  don’t 
ffiink  Lawson  can  lady-break  her.  Maybe 
he’ll  let  me  do  it  for  him.” 

“Riding  makes  me  sleep,”  said  Edith. 
“For  a  year  before  I  came  to  Lost  Trail,  I 
hadn’t  had  a  real  night’s  sleep.” 

“What  was  the  trouble?” 

“Too  much  teaching  and  other  things.” 

“A  man?”  asked  John  slowly. 

Edith  smiled.  “I’ve  liked  many  men,  but 
I  certainly  never  would  admit  that  one  of 
them  had  given  me  insomnia.  And  I  don’t 
think  I’d  walk  in  my  sleep  or  dream  queer 
dreams  if  I  had  the  skill  and  courage  to 
fight  with  her  every  day.” 

“You  let  her  alone!”  repeated  John. 
“Even  if  you  have  liked  many  men,  that 
doesn’t  teach  you  to  control  a  wild  horse.” 

Again  Edith  gave  him  a  quick,  inscru¬ 
table  little  smile. 

“Come  and  get  some  coffee.” 
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John  returned  the  smile  and  followed  her 
to  the  hay-rack. 

“Well,  Johnny,”  said  Hank,  “what  are 
you  going  to  charge  me  for  breaking  the 
beauty?” 

“You  mean  you  want  me  to  take  her  home 
and  get  her  in  saddle-shape?” 

“I  sure  don’t!  She’s  good  enough  for  me 
to  start  with  right  now.” 

“You  let  me  take  her  home  and  I’ll  lady- 
break  her  for  you  for  nothing,”  said  John. 

“Who’s  that  for.  Hank  or  the  sdiool- 
ma’am?”  demanded  Dick. 

“Both,”  replied  John  coolly. 

“Don’t  you  do  it.  Hank,”  said  Dick.  “It 
would  be  a  shame  to  have  a  mare  like  that 
lady-broke.  And  don’t  you  think  that 
John’s  taken  the  freedom  out  of  her.” 

The  others  turned  to  follow  Dick’s  gaze. 
The  blue  roan  was  standing  on  the  far  side 
of  the  corral,  her  head  resting  on  the  top  bar 
of  the  gate.  There  was  something  dejected 
in  the  droop  of  the  beautiful  blue-brown 
body,  something  unquenchably  spirited  in 
the  lift  of  the  head  toward  the  eternal  hills. 
Edith  looked  from  the  blue  roan  to  John 
and  from  John  to  Dick. 

“I  got  a  good  horse  that’s  lady-broke  that 
I’d  admire  to  give  you.  Miss  Archer,”  said 
Dick  suddenly. 

“No,  thanks!”  exclaimed  Edith  laugh¬ 
ingly.  “The  blue  roan  or  nothing!” 

“Aw;  she’ll  be  running  away  the  first 
chance  she  gets!”  retorted  Dick.  “Me,  I 
hope  she  does!”  And  he  strode  over  to  his 
dapple-gray  and  trotted  off. 

There  was  a  glorious  moon  that  night. 

John  could  not  sleep.  All  the  long  hours 
till  midnight  he  lay  tossing  and  thinking  of 
Eidith  and  wondering  who  the  man  might  be 
who  had  given  her  insonmia  for  a  year. 
After  midnight  he  gave  up  the  struggle, 
dressed  and  went  out  to  the  corral,  where  he 
talked  to  the  Jwrses  and  watched  the  dim 
outline  of  Eagle  Mountain,  which  guarded 
the  Lawson  ranch.  He  wondered  if  Edith 
were  sleeping  or  awake  with  all  the  watchers 
of  the  moon  that  sent  weird  calls  into  the 
whiteness  of  the  night — coyote,  do^,  owl 
and  wildcat.  They  seemed  indescribably 
melancholy  to  John,  and  he  was  glad  when, 
with  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  the  far  caUs 
ceased.  He  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

At  noon,  old  Aunty  Farmer,  who  kept 
house  for  JoTin,  woke  him.  “They  want  you 
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to  come  and  help  hunt  for  the  school- 
ma’am,”  she  said. 

John  jerked  on  his  trousers  and  strode 
into  the  doorj-ard.  Pink  Marshall  and  Art 
Brown  were  waiting  for  him. 

“Hank  sent  word  for  us  to  come  up,”  said 
Art.  “Schoolma’am  seems  to  have  walked 
off  somewhere  last  night.” 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  John  was 
throwing  the  saddle  on  Nelly. 

“When  did  they  miss  her?”  he  asked,  as 
they  trotted  out  of  the  yard.” 

“Not  an  hour  ago.  Hank  ’phoned  to  me 
then,”  replied  Pink.  “Said  they  always  let 
her  lie  late  on  Sundays,  she  was  such  a  poor 
sleeper.  Marne  tries  to  keep  the  house 
quiet.  But  when  they  went  to  call  her  for 
dinner,  she  wasn’t  there.  At  first  they  just 
thought  she’d  slipped  out  for  a  stroll  with¬ 
out  their  noticing.  Then  Mame  see  she 
hadn’t  dressed — ^just  gone  out  in  her  night¬ 
gown  and  slippers.” 

“Her  nerves  must  be  in  a\vful  shape,”  vol¬ 
unteered  Art.  “How  do  you  suppose  East¬ 
erners  get  that  way?  Now,  whoever  heard 
of  a  woman  in  Lost  Trail  having  insomnia!” 

“She’d  better  settle  down  here,”  said 
Pink.  “She  takes  to  this  life  fine.” 

“Shall  we  stop  by  for  Dick?”  asked  John. 

“He  went  to  Cheyenne  last  night,”  re¬ 
plied  Pink. 

No  one  spoke  again  until  they  drew  rein 
at  the  Lawsons’  door.  Mame  greeted  them. 

“Hank’s  following  the  creek  up.  He  said 
to  tell  you  folks  to  scatter.” 

“Has  he  tried  to  put  Shep  on  her  scoit?” 
asked  John. 

“Oh,  yes;  but  you  know  Shep.  He 
couldn’t  follow  a  skunk.” 

“Are  you  sure  she  went  away  in  her 
sleep?”  asked  John. 

“You  just  come  in  here,  John,”  demanded 
Mame.  “Art,  you  go  get  Shep.  Maybe 
you’ll  have  better  luck.  Hank’s  so  sort  of 
harsh  with  dumb  brutes.” 

“I’m  better  at  it  than  Art,”  declared  Pink, 
dismounting  to  collar  the  trembling  collie. 

John  followed  Mame  to  the  door  of 
Edith’s  room.  It  was  tiny,  with  plain  rough 
log  walls,  but  exquisitely  clean.  The  b^ 
was  nunpled.  The  riding-suit  that  Edith 
had  worn  the  day  before  lay  folded  over  the 
back  erf  the  chair.  A  little  white  pile  of  un¬ 
derwear  was  tossed  across  the  chair-seat. 
John  stood  with  his  sombrero  in  his  hand, 
his  quiet  lips  pressed  in  a  thin  line.  Mame 


pulled  aside  the  curtain  which  made  a  closet 
of  one  corner  of  the  room. 

“I  know  all  her  clothes  and  there  ain’t  a 
thing  gone  but  her  bath-robe  and  slippers. 
Besides,  she  told  me  that,  ever  since  she  was 
a  child,  whenever  anything  disturbed  her  in 
the  daytime  she  was  apt  to  walk  in  her  sleep 
at  night.” 

“What  disturbed  her  yesterday?” 

“How  do  I  know?  She  never  tells  me 
what  is  really  going  on  in  her  mind.  But 
she’s  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  saw,  and  I  love  her 
like  she  was  my  own  kin.” 

John  turned  abruptly.  “She  must  be 
ri^t  near.  It’s  too  rough  a  country  for  her 
to  have  gone  far,  dressed  as  she  is.” 

“Why  ain’t  she  back  then?”  demanded 
Mame.  “And  there  is  another  queer  thing: 
The  blue  roan  got  away  last  night.” 

John  made  no  comment.  He  already  was 
mounting  Nelly. 
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All  day  long  they  scoured  the  country  in 
'■  circles  of  ever-widening  circumference. 
After  sundown,  before  the  moon  rose,  John 
returned  to  his  house  for  a  fresh  horse  and 
the  equipment  for  living  on  the  trail  fw  a 
day  or  two.  His  arrangements  made,  he 
threw  himself  down  to  wait  for  the  moon¬ 
light.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  fell  into 
a  light  doze  and  dreamed  of  Edith.  First 
of  all  he  heard  her  low  voice:  “John!  tti, 
John  Hardy!  Help  me,  John!  Help  me!” 

And  then  he  thought  he  saw  her  with  a 
Chinese  robe  wrapped  about  her,  wandering 
along  a  cafton,  the  walls  of  which  were  an 
iridescent  pink.  And  she  was  wringing  her 
hands  and  repeating:  “John!  Help  me, 
John!  Help  me!” 

He  started  frcMn  the  couch  with  cold  sweat 
on  his  forehead.  “I’m  going  plumb  crazy!” 
he  muttered.  “First  time  I’ve  dreamed  of 
her,  though  God  knows  she  hasn’t  been  oat 
of  my  thoughts  since  she  came  here.” 

He  pulled  on  his  coat  and  went  out  to  the 
corral.  He  mounted  Pete  and  led  Miss 
Lucky  with  a  light  pack  on  her  saddle.  The 
moon  was  just  slipping  over  the  far-flung 
silver  line  of  the  Indian  range  when  Pete 
trotted  out  of  the  gate.  John’s  first  stop 
was  at  the  Lawsons’  for  news. 

“We  ain’t  got  a  trace,”  reported  Mame, 
“except  one  of  the  children  found  a  little 
piece  of  her  bath-robe  on  a  nail  in  the  corral. 
Looks  like  she  must  have  dreamed  of  the 
blue  roan.” 
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“Let  me  see  that  piece  of  cloth,”  said 
John,  following  Marne  into  the  kitchen. 

The  rancher’s  wife  pointed  to  the  bit  of 
blue  silk  lying  among  the  teacups  on  the 
table. 

“W’hat  kind  of  a  bath-robe  was  it?” 

“One  of  those  Chinese  things  you  see  in 
the  store-windows  at  Salt  Lake.  She  said 
somebody  brought  it  to  her  from  China.” 

John  stared  at  Marne  with  widening  eyes. 

“You  fix  me  a  bxmdle  of  clothes  for  her, 
Mame he  said. 

When  she  had  done  this,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room  and  put  Pete  to  the  lope.  At  the 
foot  of  Eagle  Mountain  he  pulled  up  while 
he  thought  rapidly.  He  could  recall  a 
caflon  weathered  out  of  the  pink  sandstone 
which  composed  the  chaos  that  lay  between 
Dead  Fire  range  and  Many  Eagles.  But  it 
was  so  inaccessible  that  it  seemed  to  him 
highly  improbable  that  Edith  could  have 
come  upon  it.  And  yet,  even  as  he  sat  de¬ 
bating  with  his  common  sense,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  low  voice  of  his  dream:  “John! 
Oh,  John,  help  me!” 

With  a  groan  he  whistled  to  Miss  Lucky 
and  turned  into  the  Many  Elagles  trail.  He 
knew  he  was  a  fool.  He  knew  that  Edith 
must  have  wakened  long  before  she  had 
come  this  far,  even  if  thb  had  been  her  direc¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  potency  of  the  dream  Over¬ 
came  every  protest  advanced  by  his  lifelong 
aq)erience  in  the  hills,  and  hour  after  hour 
he  pushed  toward  the  chaotic  valley  beyond 
Many  Eagles. 

TT  WAS  after  midi^ht  when  the  trail 
*  around  a  mountainside  opened  into  a 
caflon  with  sheer  sides  remotely  edged  by 
pbes.  The  sides  themselves  were  barren,  but 
in  the  moonlight  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  that 
was  almost  unbelievable.  There  were  many 
rock  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  caflon.  John 
threaded  his  way  carefully  among  these, 
stopping  to  rest  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
elevation  was  over  eight  thousand  feet  and 
the  horses  were  making  heavy  work  of  it. 

In  one  of  these  intervals  he  heard  the 
dull,  thudding  tramp  of  an  unshod  horse. 
Before  he  could  start  his  small  cavalcade 
onward  to  meet  the  sound,  a  figure  in  a  blue 
robe  stumbled  into  view.  It  was  Edith, 
and  she  was  leading  the  blue  roan. 

When  she  saw  John,  she  stopped  and 
began  to  sob:  “Oh,  John!  John  Hardy!” 

John  dismounted  and  strode  toward  her. 
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“Here  I  am.  Miss  Archer!  W’hat  in  heav¬ 
en’s  name  has  happened?” 

“I  shot  him!”  sobbed  Edith.  “I  had  to!” 

“Shot  him!  Are  you  hurt?”  John  took 
the  lead-rope  from  her  and  she  climg  to  his 
arm,  . struggling  to  control  her  sobs. 

“No;  only  bruised.  Don’t  speak  to  me 
for  a  minute.  I’m  trying  so  hard  not  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself.” 

John  stood  patiently  for  a  moment;  then 
he  said:  “Suppose  you  don’t  try  to  talk  at 
all  until  you  get  into  the  warm  things  I’ve 
got  on  Miss  Lucky’s  saddle  for  you?  You 
put  ’em  on  while  I  go  round  the  rocks  here 
and  make  us  a  little  camp.” 

Edith  nodded  and  John,  after  giving  her 
the  bundle  of  clothing,  proceeded  to  make  a 
great  fire  of  sage  brush  and  scrub  cedar. 
By  the  time  the  fire  was  going  well,  Edith 
appeared  around  the  rocks  in  her  riding- 
suit,  her  face  white  and  tense. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  drink  of  water?”  she 
asked  huskily. 

John  held  his  canteen  to  her  lips.  “Now, 
I’ll  put  the  coffee  on  to  boil  and  get  out  the 
sandwiches  Aunty  Farmer  fixed  for  me. 
Then  you  can  tell  me  about  it  when  you 
aren’t  so  faint  and  cold.” 

“I  must  tell  you  now!”  panted  Edith. 

John  looked  at  her  keenly.  “Let  me  put 
the  coffee-pot  on  and  then  you  can  go 
ahead,”  he  said.  “Sit  down  here  out  of  the 
smoke.” 

“I  didn’t  get  to  sleep  quickly  Saturday 
night,”  began  Edith,  “and  when  I  did  I  had 
troubled  dreams.  I  kept  dreaming  of  the 
blue  roan  and  that  both  you  and  she  were 
hurt.  I  thought  I’d  better  go  to  yoiu:  rescue, 
and  in  my  dream  I  went  out  to  the  corral, 
roped  the  blue  roan  and  led  her  away.  She 
was  very  hard  to  lead  and  she  kept  pulling 
me  down,  and  finally  one  specially  hard  fall 
wakened  me.  I  was  alone  on  a  strange 
mountain  trail,  so  cold,  and  with  my  slip¬ 
pers  all  wet  with  ^w.  And  I  was  so  out  of 
breath  that  I  lay  down  imder  a  cedar  tree. 
While  I  was  huddled  there,  I  heard  horses 
coming.  I  didn’t  know  who  it  might  be  or 
whether  it  was  just  strays,  so  I  didn’t  call 
And  then  Dick  Holton  rode  by  with  three 
horses,  and  one  of  them  was  the  blue  roan!” 

“The  blue  roan!  Did  you  really  let  her 
out?  I  know  you  couldn’t  have  roped 
her.” 

“I  must  have  let  her  out.  I  always  did 
dislike  him,  and  he’s  the  last  man  in  Lost 
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Trail  I’d  have  wanted  to  rescue  me.  But 
I  wasn’t  going  to  let  him  get  away  with 
that  beautiful  horse,  esp>ecially  as  I  felt 
guilty  about  her.  So,  after  he  had  gone 
by,  I  followed  him.  I  thought  maybe  he’d 
put  her  somewhere  for  safekeeping  and  then 
I  could  tell  Mr.  Lawson.” 

“And  you  followed  him?  Far?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  far.  It  seemed  a  long 
time.  And  then  I  fell  and ,  like  a  great  baby , 
I  cried  out  and  he  heard  me  and  came  back. 
I  was  sitting  against  the  rock  I’d  slipped  off 
of  and  he  just  stood  and  looked  at  me.  And 
I  said,  ‘V^ere  are  you  going  with  the  blue 
roan?’  and  he  said:  ‘I’m  going  to  put  her 
where  your  friend  Hardy’ll  never  glom  his 
big  hands  On  her.  She  was  wandering  loose 
and  she’s  mine  now.’ 

“And  then  I  saw  that  he’d  been  drinking 
heavily  and  I  told  him  I’d  been  walking  in  my 
sleep  and  that  if  he’d  tell  me  the  way  home 
I’d  be  grateful.  Then  he  laughed  and  said, 
‘God,  lots  of  girls  have  been  fond  of  me,  but 
none  of  them  ever  followed  me  this  way!’  and 
he  stooped  over  me  and  I  struck  him  as 
hard  as  I  could  and  he  struck  me  back  and 
tried  to  pick  me  up  and  kiss  me.  And  he 
said,  ‘I’ll  fix  it  so  you’ll  never  want  to  tell 
any  one  in  Lost  Trail  you’ve  seen  me.’  ” 

John  walked  up  and  down  before  the  fire, 
his  big  hands  opening  and  closing. 

“Then  I  fought  him  and  managed  to 
get  his  six-shooter  out  of  his  belt  and  I 
pressed  it  against  him  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
And  he  dropped  and  rolled  over— dead. 

“Then  I  went  and  got  the  blue  roan’s  lead- 
rojie  and  started  for  what  I  thought  was 
home,  and  I  got  lost  and  I  thought  you’d 
never  come.” 

John  stood  staring  at  her,  cold  sweat  on 
his  lips.  “How  do  you  know  he  is  dead? 
Did  you  examine  him?  Where  did  the 
bullet  go?” 

“I  don’t  know  where  it  went.  I  couldn’t 
have  touched  him,  could  1?  I  wasn’t  try¬ 
ing  to  run  away.  I  am  going  to  give  my¬ 
self  up  to  the  sheriff  as  soon  as  I  get  back.” 

“Give  yourself  up,  nothing!”  cried  John. 
“If  you  hadn’t  shot  him.  Lost  Trail  would 
have  made  a  sieve  of  him.  No  one  can  get 
away  with  manhandling  a  woman  or  horse¬ 
stealing  in  these  ranges,  even  if  he  is  drunk. 
But  maybe  you  didn’t  kill  him.” 

He  jxiured  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  held  it 
to  her  lips  with  big  hands  that  shook.  She 
drank  it  and  ate  a  couple  of  sandwiches. 


“Could  you  sleep  a  little?”  he  asked,  when 
she  had  finished. 

She  looked  at  him  with  horror. , 

“Sleep?  No!  How  could  I  sleep  with 
his  awful  voice  in  my  ears?” 

“Have  you  any  idea  where  you  were 
when  it  happened?” 

“No,”  replied  Edith. 

“Was  there  any  landmark  you  could  d^  | 
scribe?  The  moon  was  still  high?” 

Edith  answered  carefully:  “The  moon 
was  just  setting.  There  was  a  spring  with  a 
big  tree  growing  above  it.’' 

“Blue  Aspen  spring!  Edith,  you’ve 
swung  clear  around  the  mountain  and  aren’t 
two  miles  from  it  now.  We  can  get  to  it  by 
a  short  cut  up  the  wall  yonder.” 

“Get  to  it?  Do  I  have  to  see  him  again?” 

“Edith,  I  want  to  see  whether  you  reaUy 
killed  him  or  not  before  we  report  to  Lost 
Trail.  You  can  stay  here - ” 

“No!  No!  I  dare  not  stay  alone!” 

“You  needn’t  look  at  him,  but  stay  back 
with  the  horses.  Did  you  get  any  sleep  to¬ 
day?” 

Edith  sh(X)k  her  head  impatiently. 

“No.  I  told  you  I  couldn’t  sleep  with 
his  voice  in  my  ears.” 

“Will  you  do  something  for  me?”  asked 
John  gently.  “Won’t  you  lie  down  on  my 
blanket  here  by  the  fire  and  rest  with  your 
eyes  closed  until  dawm?” 

Edith  looked  up  at  him  pitifully. 

“I  know  you  despise  me,  but  I  don’t  dare 
to  close  my  eyes  unless  you  promise  to  sit 
by  me.” 

“I  promise,”  said  John  simply. 

He  SPRE.\D  the  blanket  for  her,  and 
when  she  had  laid  dowm  on  it  he  sat 
beside  her.  She  slipped  cold,  trembling 
fingers  into  his  and  closed  her  eyes.  John 
sat  with  his  back  against  the  rocks.  The 
m(K)n  had  set  and  the  firelight  shone  alone 
on  the  slender,  rigid  body  of  the  girl,  on  her 
pale  set  face.  A  half-hour  slipp^  by;  then 
John  felt  Edith’s  fingers  relax,  saw  the  lines 
between  her  eyes  disappear  and  knew  that 
she  slept.  He  tossed  more  wood  on  the  fire 
with  his  free  hand  and  waited.  An  owl 
hooted  loudly.  Edith  started  and  jumped 
at  once  to  her  feet.  Then  she  stared  at 
John  while  recollection  awoke. 

“I’m  ready  to  start,”  she  said. 

“The  sun  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.” 
John  nodded  to  the  east. 
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Swiftly  the  dawn  was  pricking  out  the 
fronded  tops  of  the  pines  far  above  them. 
Faintly  above  the  farthest  pines  rose  the 
^antic  white  outline  of  the  Indian  range, 
moment  by  moment  growing  more  vividly 
colorful  until  its  splendor  paled  the  pris¬ 
matic  tints  of  the  canon.  They  watched  the 
mighty  day  arrive  in  silence.  When  the 
sun  was  free  of  the  pines,  John  turned  to 
the  horses.  They  were  pulling  restlessly  at 
their  ropes. 

‘These  poor  brutes  are  thirsty,”  he  said. 
“Did  you  water  the  blue  roan  yesterday?” 

“Yes;  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  Uttle  muddy 
^ring.  She  grazed  there,  too.” 

“Did  you  have  any  trouble  leading  her?” 

“No!  W'asn’t  it  queer!” 

“Not  so  queer,”  mused  John.  “Some¬ 
times  you  find  a  horse  that’s  like  a  good  dog 
and  recognizes  a  friend.  So,  beauty!” — this 
to  the  restless  blue  roan  as  he  approached 
her. 

“Let  me  lead  her,”  said  Edith.  “I  do 
think  a  great  deal  of  that  horse!” 

“Yes?”  John  smiled  a  little.  “One 
might  not  have  suspected  it.  You  mount 
Miss  Lucky  and  I’ll  give  you  the  roan’s 
lead.” 

And  so  they  started.  It  wras  a  short  and 
not  too  arduous  trip  back  to  the  Blue  Aspen 
spring.  It  came  into  view  as  they  rounded 
tne  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  First  they 
saw  Dick’s  two  cow-ponies  standing  by  the 
pool.  Then  they  saw  Dick  lying  by  the 
water’s  edge.  He  raised  his  head  at  their 
approach.  Edith  gave  a  quick  gasp.  John 
di^ounted  and  strode  over  to  Dick’s  side. 

“Where’d  she  get  you?”  he  demanded. 

“Left  side  and  right  hip,”  replied  Dick 
weakly.  “I  was  druiik.” 

“Bleeding  much?” 

“Not  if  I  don’t  move.”  He  lay  staring  at 
the  sky,  ghastly  pale  and  worn. 

“I’ll  leave  you  some  grub,”  said  John. 
“I’m  going  back  and  send  ^e  sheriff  up 
here.  I  am  not  gcnng  to  trust  myself  to 
touch  you,  you  can  ^t  on  that.  If  you 
aren’t  dead  by  the  time  he  gets  here,  my 
advice  is  that  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut.” 

Dick’s  lips  set  in  a  grim  line,  but  he  said 
nothing.  And  so  they  watered  the  horses 
and  rode  away  and  left  him. 

Edith  did  not  speak  for  some  moments. 
The  relief  was  at  first  more  than  she  could 
voice,  but  when  after  a  mile  of  hard  trail 
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John  called  a  halt  for  breakfast,  she  said, 
“It’s  like  waking  from  a  nightmare!” 
“Lknow.”  John  nodded.  “I’m  about  as 
relieved  as  you  are,  but  only  for  your  sake. 
He  deserved  more  than  he  got.” 

The  breakfast  was  on  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  facing  west.  Remotely  below  lay 
the  valley  of  L<»t  Trail.  As  they  sat  waiting 
for  the  coffee  to  boil,  John  said  abruptly, 
“I  wanted  to  kill  him  where  he  lay.” 
“After  all”' — Edith’s  eyes  were  on  the  red 
mists  of  Bear  Mountain — “he  didn’t  harm 
me  and  I  did  save  the  blue  roan.” 

John  looked  at  Edith  with  something  finer 
than  admiration  in  his  blue  eyes.  Aftir  a 
long  jjause,  “What  are  you  going  to  tell  the 
sheriff?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  tell  him  the  truth.” 
“You’d  better  let  me  say  I  shot  him  while 
I  was  taking  the  blue  roan  and  that  I  picked 
you  up  elsewhere.” 

Edith  stared  at  his  grim  face,  puzzled  for 
a  moment,  then  she  exclaimed:  “Oh,  I  see! 
But  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  lie  for  me. 
Lies  are  very  difficult.  I  never  have  met 
any  one  I  thought  clever  enough  to  lie.  And 
what  about  the  story  Holton  will  tell?” 

“I’ll  bet  Dick  tells  nothing  and  I’ll  bet  he 
never  stays  in  Lost  Trail  so  long  as  I’m  in 
it.  And  Lawson  may  shoot  him  up  again 
for  stealing  the  blue  roan.  He’s  go^  for  a 
long  stay  in  Rawlins  if  he  gets  well,  and 
when  he  gets  out  ef  Rawlins,  or  before,  if  I 
can  get  at  him,  I  am  going  to  beat  him  up  so 
his  own  mother  won’t  know  him.  But 
what  I  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  keep  the 
he  and  she  gossips  of  Lost  Trail  from  bandy¬ 
ing  your  name  about.  Just  leave  the  story 
to  me,  will  you,  Edith?” 

He  crossed^er  to  her  and  sat  down  be¬ 
side  her,  looking  into  her  face  with  such  a 
depth  of  earnestness  that  she  said,  with  a 
little  uncertain  color  flaring  in  her  cheeks, 
“Yes;  if  it  won’t  get  you  into  trouble!” 
“It  won’t!”  He  hesitated,  then  went  on, 
“You  haven’t  asked  me  how  I  came  to  be 
looking  for  you  in  such  an  unlikely  spot.” 

Edith  watched  his  face  without  speaking 
and  John  went  on  in  his  soft  drawl: 

“We  were  all  hunting  for  you  from  yester¬ 
day  noon  on.  At  dusk  I  went  home  for 
fresh  horses  and  I  took  a  nap  while  I  was 
waiting  for  the  moon  to  rise.  I  dreamed 
that  I  saw  you  in  the  pink  cafion  in  that  blue 
Chinese  thing  and  that  you  were  calling  to 
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me  like  this:  ‘John!  John!  Help  me,  John!’ 
Did  you  really  call  to  me?” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Edith  reluctantly. 

“Why?”  Edith  did  not  answer.  “Did 
vou  call  to  the  others.  Hank  and  Pink  and 
Art?” 

Still  she  did  not  reply,  and  John  drew  a 
sudden  long  breath.  “Do  you  remember 
that  talk  we  had  at  the  schoolhouse,  Friday 
afternoon,  and  I  said  that  a  man,  even  a 
rider,  liked  something  beautiful  and  fine  in 
his  life  once  in  a  while.  What  did  you  think 
when  I  said  that?” 

“I  thought  how  little  the  average  woman 
really  knows  what  goes  on  inside  a  man’s 
mind.  And  I’ve  been  thinking  that  ever 
since.  You  see,  any  woman  always  thinks 
she’s  more  refined,  has  more  delicate  percepn 
tions  than  any  man.” 

“Lots  of  ’em  have,”  said  John.  “Me,  I 
wouldn’t  know  a  delicate  f>erception  if  I 
met  one.  Is  that  all  you  thought?” 

Edith  smiled  whimsically.  “No,  I  thought 
that  most  women  were  stupid  egoists,  me 
being  among  those  present.” 

“I’m  not  sure  what  one  of  those  critters  is, 
but  I  know  you  aren’t  one.  But  what  did 
you  really  think  about  what  I  said,  Edith?” 

“Well,  I  thought  how  blind  you  were  not 
to  see  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  Lost 
Trail  country  and  I  thought,  as  I’d  thought 
so  many  times  before,  how  strange  it  was  that 
all  of  Lost  Trail’s  conversation  was  in  sordid 
terms  of  cattle-raising  when  some  of  it  might 
quite  normally  be  in  terms  of  the  most  soul¬ 
stirring  scenery  that  ever  intrigued  a  poor, 
futile  Easterner.” 

John  stared  at  Bear  Mountain  and  the 
glory  of  the  brilliant  clouds  beyond  it,  as  if 
he  never  before  had  seen  them. 

“All  my  life,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  b^uty  till  I  found  you !” 

“Me!”  exclaimed  Edith,  “I’m  just  a  tired 
Easterner,  with  no  nerve.” 

John  grunted  with  a  twisted  smile  at  the 
blue  roan,  then  he  said:  “Do  you  remember 
that  I  said  that  maybe  there  might  be  some¬ 


thing  pretty  fine  about  love  that  wc  Lost 
Trail  folks  didn’t  know  existed?  And  you 
answered  that  there  ought  to  be  something 
as  fine  here  in  love  as  there  was  in  the  beautv 
of  the  ranges.  Edith,  will  you  tell  me  what 
love  means  to  you?” 

She  answered  a  little  hesitatingly:  “I 
thought  I  knew  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  but 
as  I’ve  grown  older  I’ve  discovered  that 
what  I  thought  was  love  could  never  endure. 
Now,  I  know  that,  no  matter  what  any  one 
says  to  the  contrary,  the  love  that  endures 
is  a  thing  of  the  mind,  intangible  and  per¬ 
manent  and  based  on  the  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tion  of  soul  to  soul  and  not  of  body  to  body.” 

John  cleared  his  throat.  “If  your  mind 
or  soul  or  whatever  it  was  called  across  the 
mountains  to  us  yesterday  and  only  I  heard 
and  answered,  might  it  mean  that  I  felt  this 
— this — intangible — oh,  Edith,  help  me!  I 
never  would  have  had  courage  to  say  this 
much  if  you  had  not  called  to  me  in  my 
dream.” 

“I  called  only  to  you.” 

“Why?”  urged  John. 

“When  I  saw  you  break  the  blue  roan 
with  gentleness,  I  knew  that  I  could  care  for 
you,  but  I’ve  always  hated  the  thought  d 
marriage  so!  But — but  now  after  this  ex- 
p>erience — John,  I  guess  you’ve  broken  me 
with  gentleness,  too!” 

“G^!”  breathed  John.  “Edith,  could  it 
mean  that  you  would  marry  me?” 

“It  might.”  Her  voice  was  a  little  un¬ 
even. 

“Do  you  think  you  know  how  much  and 
how  little  a  man  like  me  could  bring  you?” 

Edith  replied  slowly,  “I  know  that  you 
are  fine  and  simple  and  beautiful,  like  your 
great  hills,  and  that  your  inner  ear  heard  me 
call  in  my  deep  need.” 

John  rose  suddenly  and  lifted  Edith  to  her 
feet.  He  took  her  tired  face  gently  between 
his  big  palms  and  looked  long  into  her  eyes. 
Then  he  lifted  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed 
her.  And  she  lay  quietly,  as  if,  after  long 
wanderings,  she  had  at  last  come  home. 


There  will  begin  in  an  early  issue  of  Everybody’s 

Godless  Valley 

A  new'serial  by  Mrs.  Willsie  which  will  not  only  increase  her  hosts  of  readers  but  will 
cause  much  heated  discussion.  There  will  be  fiuther  announcement  of  this  next  month. 


S  h  a  g  a  n 

Have  You  Ever  Given  a  Thought  to  the  Meaning  of  Artistic 
Temperament  Have  You  Ever  Tried  to  Visualize  a  Man 
VO  ho  Played  a  Real  Heath  Scene  as  Well  as  He  Played  a 
Mimic  One?  Either  Way,  this  Tragedy  Will  Grip  You 

By  J  ames  Oppenheim 

Author  of  '"'Doctor  Rait,"  "UU  fTivts,"  etc. 

Illustration  by  Mead  Schaeffer 


W INGHAM  PRISON  is  on  a  hill. 

From  the  warden’s  window 
you  can  see  the  lights  of  Wing- 
ham  and  now  and  then  a 
match-streak  of  a  train  passing.  The  war¬ 
den,  Tomlinson,  had  invited  me  up  for 
dinner,  and  we  were  smoking  our  cigars  in 
an  alcove  of  windows.  It  was  a  clear,  sharp, 
itany  evening. 

To^inson  explained  why  his  invitation 
had  been  so  urgent.  An  electrocution  was 
to  take  place  at  dawn.  Probably  I  knew  the 
case  well;  all  the  world  knew  it.  It  was 
Shagan,  Phil  Shagan,  the  motion-picture 
director,  who  had  murdered  the  famous 
Connie  Twiller. 

When  they  came  to  get  him  after  the 
murder,  he  was  reciting  from  “Othello,” 

‘'Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light,” 

and  on  examination  they  found  that 
“Othello”  had  given  him  the  idea  of  the 
murder.  It  was  true  that  he  had  shot  her 
first,  but  then  he  had  suffocated  the  actress 
with  a  pillow,  .\fter  that  he  had  followed 
logo’s  r61e.  and  refused  to  talk. 

“I  must  say  I  like  the  man,”  said  Tomlin¬ 
son  ner^'ousl)’,  “and  the  idea  of  his  dying  in 
the  morning — well,  to  put  it  mildly,  it  makes 
this  cigar  taste  like  quinine,  and  you  know¬ 
how  I  love  smoking.  He’s  fascinating,  and 
the  whole  prison  staff  would  do  anything 
for  him.” 

“Was  he  considered  insane?”  I  asked. 
“The  alienists,”  said  Tomlinson,  “found 
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him  unusually  well  balanced.  He  took 
cocaine,  you  know;  and  so  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,  he  can  have  all  he  wants  to-night, 
and  anything  else  that  wrill  make  the  drop 
easy.  But  the  strange  thing  is,  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  care  a  bit  about  death.  He  told  me 
that  when  he  was  an  actor  he  played  in 
‘Julius  C*sar’  twice — the  first  timeasBrw- 
tus,  the  second  as  Ccesar — and  just  as  he 
did  the  assassin  scene  well,  so  he  did  the 
death  scene  well.  ‘It’s  just  as  a  part,  and 
I’ll  satisfy  all  present’  ” 

The  great  chained  silence  of  the  prison  at 
night  was  emphasized  now  by  the  tramp  of 
an  armed  guard  on  the  walk  outside.  Over 
any  prison  gate  could  be  printed  the  words: 
“A  Bit  of  Our  Hiunan  Beast  in  Chains.” 
There  is  just  that  restless  feeling  of  a  lion  in 
a  cage. 

Tomlinson  now  told  me  why  he  sent  for 
me.  “He  has  no  use  for  priests  or  the  Church, 
and  he  laughs  at  our  doctors.  He  has  no 
relatives  in  this  country  and  is  glad  of 
it.  But  I  can’t  see  the  man  meet  death  with 
the  monster  of  his  secret  locked  in  his 
breast;  so  I  begged  him  to  see  you.  I  said 
y-ou  were  a  psychologist  and  as  hard  as  a 
nail.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  put  in  dryly. 

He  laughed  good-naturedly.  “Let  it  go 
at  that,”  he  said.  “Unless  you  are  hard, 
hell  have  no  use  for  you.  ‘Omit  Flowers’  is 
his  way  of  putting  it.  Just  the  same,  he’s 
mortal  flesh  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  know 
deep  down  he’s  walking  in  the  hell  of  his 
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shame  and  of  his  doom.  So  you’ll  see  him, 
won’t  you?” 

He  stuffed  some  extra  cigars  in  his  pencil- 
pocket  and  led  the  way.  We  went  through 
the  dreadful  and  dim  corridors  with  the 
cells  above  us  in  three  exposed  layers.  The 
uniformed  guard  unlocked  a  metal  door  for 
us,  and  again  we  went  along  corridors. 
There  was  a  second  door,  and  we  passed  a 
third. 

“That’s  where  they  do  it,”  whispered 
Tomlinson. 

“The  death-chair?”  I  asked. 

“Yes — just  at  the  break  of  day  he  will  be 
led  in  there  and  his  life  taken  from  him. 
It’s  a  dreadful  door  to  enter;  it’s  the  door 
to  all  that’s  eternal.” 

I  felt  the  shiver  of  dawn  in  my  bones,  as 
it  were,  and  a  dark,  somber  atmosphere 
slowly  enveloped  me  with  the  bitter,  tragic 
mystery  of  life.  Why  Shagan,  and  not 
Tomlinson,  or  yonder  guard,  or  myself? 
By  what  fate  is  one  a  criminal  and  another 
not?  Why  this  particular  human  being? 
Who  of  us  is  without  sin  in  his  heart? 

IN  SUCH  a  mood  I  heard  the  guard  un¬ 
locking  a  cell  door,  and  a  moment  later  I 
was  looking  into  a  very  comfortable  and 
cozy  room.  True,  the  high  square  window 
was  barred,  and  a  cot  was  against  the  wall; 
but  Tomlinson  had  treated  Shagan  very 
handsomely.  There  was  a  warm  rug  on  the 
floor,  pictures  on  the  metal  walls,  several 
leather-cushioned  armchairs,  and  a  writing- 
table  with  a  desk  lamp  upon  it.  At  this  last 
sat  a  shaggy-haired,  tall,  dark  fellow,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  vest,  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
holding  a  fountain  pen  over  some  writing- 
paper. 

He  arose  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
charm  of  manner  and,  when  I  was  intro¬ 
duced,  shook  hands,  with  me  warmly. 
There  was  something  very  romantic  about 
him  and  I  had  slightly  the  sense  of  a  man 
like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  or  Jack  Barrymore  in 
Tolstoy’s  “Redemption.”  The  imaginative 
touch  was  there.  He  stood,  a  little  loosely 
bent  in  at  the  stomach,  a  hand  with  the 
pipe  at  his  mouth,  and  his  other  hand  in  a 
trousers  pocket. 

He  spoke  to  Tomlinson,  nodding  his  head 
toward  me.  “Tom,”  he  said,  “this  ought 
to  be  a  gala  night  for  him — getting  the  true 
confession  of  the  greatest  criminal  of  the 
century.” 


There  was  an  awkward  pause,  but  Shagan 
quickly  put  us  at  our  ease. 

“But,”  he  said  to  me,  smiling  charmingly^ 
“there’s  this  advantage  in  being  a  great 
criminal.  You  prove  a  theory  Lbcoln 
and  I  suppx)se  Jesus,  believed  in.  You  prove 
that  great  criminals  aren’t  any  different 
from  other  men.  Do  you  think  that, 
too?” 

“In  dreams,”  I  said,  “we  are  all  alike;  but 
the  criminal,  like  the  genius,  jSuts  his  dream 
into  action.  Only,  the  actions  differ.  You 
might  have  written  a  play  on  murder,  as 
Shakespeare  did,  instead  of  committing 
murder.” 

He  looked  at  me  keenly.  “You’re  the 
man  for  me,”  he  said.  “That  was— you’ll 
pardon  me — a  little  test-question.  I  wanted 
to  see  if  you  blink  the  truth  or  not.  For 
me — the  truth — that’s  all  I  care  for.  Tom, 
old  man.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

Tomlinson  nodded,  his  eyes  wide  with 
admiration  for  the  man,  and,  mumbling  a 
few  words,  started  to  go. 

“Oh,”  cried  Shagan,  detaining  him,  “I 
forgot,  Tom !  I  particularly  want  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning.  Would  you  mind 
having  me  called — say,  at  dawn?” 

The  ease  and  nonchalance  of  this  remaik 
took  my  breath  away.  Tomlinson  actually 
said,  “Of  course,”  before  he  saw  the  sorry 
joke. 

Then  he  flushed  with  embarrassment  and 
went  slowly  out. 

Shagan  drew  up  a  comfortable  chair  for 
me  and  took  one  himself,  facing  the  li^t 
on  the  desk.  Then  I  saw  him  clearly,  as  he 
lounged  back,  pulling  on  his  pipe  and  con¬ 
templating  me. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  do  you  think  of 
me?” 

“I  think,”  I  said  candidly,  “that  you  are 
a  remarkable  actor.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  the  fear  of  death  is  strong  in  us, 
and  because  no  man  can  endure  the  scorn 
of  mankind.” 

Instantly  his  face  grew  gray,  with  that 
intolerable  look  of  despair  which  I  have  seen 
twice  or  thrice  before  in  my  life. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  half  shutting  his  eyes, 
“always  the  actor.  But  my  hell  is  here”— 
he  put  a  hand  on  his  breast — “a  hell  nothing 
can  heal.  And  my  fear  of  death  is  only  one 
fear — that  there  may  be  no  death.”  His 
voice  deepened  and  trembled.  “I  may  have 
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to  meet  her  in  high  heaven  and  weep  before 
her— kneeling  at  her  feet.” 

He  now  got  on  his  knees  like  a  child  and 
put  his  head  in  my  lap. 

“You  see,  I’m  only  a  poor  miserable  soul, 
doomed,  doomed  forever — I’ve  fooled  them 
jU— but  if  I  die  without  some  other  human 
being  hearing  my  story,  I  shall  shriek  aloud 
like  a  child  when  they  fasten  me  in  the  chair. 
0  my  God,  my  G^,”  he  cried,  in  long, 
wrenching  sobs,  “I,  too,  am  to  be  crucified, 
and  I,  too,  am  forsaken  by  man  and  by 
Tkee!  To  think  of  it — to-morrow  morning. 
The  end  of  all — the  end  of  all!” 

I  was  in  the  misery  of  that  silence  in 
which  we  share  the  sufferings  of  others. 
It  is  a  lonely  place  to  be,  for  the  sufferer  and 
the  sympathizer.  I  could  only  stroke  the 
shaggy  head  till  the  sobs  died  away  and  he 
groped  to  his  footing  and  sank  in  h^  chair. 

He  looked  at  me,  at  last,  with  a  sad  smile. 

“There’s  no  reason  you  should  be  troubled 
overme,”hesaid.  “Don’t  be.  Let  me  have 
my  fling.  I  suppose  a  man  in  my  position 
hu  that  privilege.”  -  . 

I  tried  to  reassure  him. 

“You  are  kind,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  glad 
you  are  with  me.  You  can’t  drink  my  cup 
for  me;  but  you  can,  perhaps,  make  it  less 
bitter.”  • 

<  And  then,  after  a  silence,  he  began  his 
story.  “A  strange  story,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll 
try  to  skip  the  uninteresting  parts.” 

He  spoke  with  great  composure,  as  if  he 
had  rehearsed  the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
only  in  this  way  could  unburden  himself  at 
ail. 

“^^OU  see,  I  was  bom  looking  at  a 

X  mirage.  I  mean,  I  was  a  child  eff 
the  theatre.  My  father  and  mother  were 
both  actors  in  a  little  English  road  com¬ 
pany.  And  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
about  five.  So  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of 
my  father. 

“It’s  true  that  he  did  his  best  for  me;  but 
that  wasn’t  much.  For  he  was  an  actor, 
tetless,  impatient,  vain,  egotistic,  and  he 
was  only  happy  in  front  of  an  au«lierKe. 
He  taught  me  to  act,  and  I  toddled  out  a 
mere  child  in  ‘Macbeth.’  I  think  I  was  a 
nuisance  to  him;  for  I  was  moody  and 
dreamy  and  restlws  myself,  and  couldn’t 
stick  to  anything  1  r^idn’t  like.  Luckily  he 
had  some  good  boc^d  and  I  devoured  them. 
Shakespeare,  of  cou’Ae,  and  the  Bible,  and 
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a  big  volume  of  Dante  with  Dore’s  pictures, 
and  later  Goethe’s ‘Faust, ’and,  finally,  some 
old  Greek  plays.  In  these  books  I  lived,  and 
on  the  stage.  The  rest  was  infinite  boredom 
to  me. 

“I  suppose  you  can’t  imagine  the  effect  of 
living  in  the  theatre.  It’s  all  mirage;  it's  all 
illusion  and  then  disillusion.  Your  world 
suddenly  appears  around  you;  you  live  in 
it,  and  then  as  suddenly  it  melts  away, 
leaving  ‘not  a  wrack  behind.’  You  feel 
finally  just  what  Shakespeare  said,  that  ‘all 
the  world’s  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.’  The  cities  and  hills 
are  stage-properties, the  people  are  phantoms 
in  masks.  Presto!  The  lights  will  go  out  and 
everything  disappear.  So  you  are  restless; 
you  become  a  wanderer;  you  chase  phan¬ 
toms.  You  may  finally  thirst  for  something 
greater  than  fife — that  something  I  read 
about  in  Dante  and  Goethe  and  the  Bible 
a'^d  in  Shakespeare.  Man  is  nothing;  you 
must  seek  God.  Loathing  the  natural,  you 
search  for  the  supernatural. 

“When  I  was  seventeen,  my  father  died, 
and  I  found  then  I  had  b^n  living  on  him. 
With  all  his  temper  and  sulkiness  and 
moods,  he  was  the  only  bit  of  reality  I  had. 
And  so,  when  he  was  gone,  I  was  a  lc»t  soul. 
The  craving  in  me  b^ame  morbid,  and  it 
was  then  I  learned  to  take  cocaine - ” 

He  paused  and  half-closed  his  eyes. 

“Cocaine,”  he  mused,  “cocaine — blessing 
and  curse!  I’ve  since  learned  that  there  are 
truer  ways  to  find  ‘fife  more  abundant’ — 
the  ways  of  white  magic.  But  what  did 
1  know  of  that?  I  had  found  black  magic. 
With  a  little  drug,  I  did  the  trick  which  the 
genius  does  through  nature  itself — opened 
the  door  of  the  world  beyond  man — ”  He 
stopped  and  looked  at  me  suddenly.  “Is 
that  possible?”  he  asked. 

“Quite  so,”  I  replied.  “The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us.”  I  paused,  and  then 
added,  “And  also  the  kin^om  of  hell.” 

He  leaned  forward  eagerly.  “That’s  it. 
It’s  gospel  truth.  And  I  found  heaven  and 
hell.  I  seemed  to  transcend  our  human 
limitations  and  pendulated  between  ecstasy 
and  despair,  divine  love  and  demonic  hate. 
I  was  like  Faust  when  he  was  delivered  over 
to  the  devil.  The  world  was  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand,  and  it  didn’t  matter  whether 
I  felt  like  Christ  or  Satan.  Power,  man, 
power!  That  was  the  lure  of  it!”  His  nos¬ 
trils  expanded;  he  breathed  sharply.  “The 
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power  to  create  or  to  destroy ;  the  ecstasy  of 
being  godlike.” 

“And  what  did  you  do  when  you  felt  this 
power?”  1  asked. 

“Nothing — but  go  and  play-act  wherever 
I  was.  Talk.” 

“Then  it  was  black  magic,”  I  said.  “For 
it  was  sterile.  You  should  then  have  created 
something — written  poems  or  plays — any¬ 
thing.  You  see,  every  artist  is  a  sort  of 
Satan  who  gets  this  ‘divine  frenzy’ — but 
out  of  it  comes  art.” 

“Oh,  it’s  true,”  he  cried,  “only  too  true! 
No;  I  wasted  my  terrible  inspiration  in 
mere  devilment  and  strutting.  And  the 
habit  merely  fastened  on  me  until  I  lived 
for  the  drug  alone.  There’s  nothing  new  in 
the  story,  is  there?  The  usual  road.  I  grew 
careless  of  myself,  seedy,  and  neglectful  of 
my  work.  1  could  not  hold  down  a  job. 
My  health  was  bad.  I  traveled  about, 
always  thinking  a  change  would  help  me. 
And  finally  1  had  to  take  the  meanest  sort 
of  jobs,  and  only  in  such  jobs  could  I  remain 
fixed,  even  for  a  short  time. 

“Finally,  I  drifted  to  this  country.  The 
movies  were  just  in  their  swaddling-clothes 
then,  and  poor  actors,  the  trash  of  the  stage, 
were  acting  in  the  studios  out  of  desperation. 
So  I  went  with  the  Cam  people,  out  in  a 
New  York  suburb — but  not  to  act,  merely 
to  be  a  helper  to  the  property-man.  I  was 
slovenly,  unkempt,  careless,  listless,  except 
when  I  was  shot  full  of  coke,  and  at  such 
times  the  actors,  who  despised  me,  feared 
me.  They  spoke  carefully  and  minded  their 
p’s  and  q’s,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  1  had  a 
grandiose  manner  then,  was  abrupt  and 
hard,  or  in  a  terrible  dark  passion. 

“In  those  days,  as  you  may  guess,  any¬ 
body  could  rise  in  the  movies.  The  man¬ 
ager  had  to  take  the  first  man  handy,  for  he 
could  get  no  other.  So  when  our  property- 
man  left,  McVae  called  me  into  his  office. 
He  was  a  hard  man,  a  real  boss. 

“  ‘Shagan,’  he  said  abruptly,  ‘you’ve  got 
a  great  chance.  You  can  rise  and  become 
rich  and  powerful.  ‘This  game  is  only  be¬ 
ginning.  Do  you  understand  it?’ 

“I  told  him  I  did. 

“  ‘I  make  one  condition,’  he  said,  looking 
me  squarely  in  the  eyes,  ‘and  you  know 
what  that  is.  Shall  we  try  it?’ 

“The  strength  of  the  man  went  into  me. 

“  ‘What  shall  I  do,’  I  asked,  ‘when  the 
misery  is  strong  upon  me?’ 


“  ‘I’ll  help  you,’  he  said.  ‘You  come  to 
me,  and  I’ll  lock  you  in  my  inner  ofl5cc.  It 
has  every  facility  for  living,  as  you  know.’ 

“I  did  know  it.  For  when  under  the 
pressure  of  work,  he  often  slept  there. 

“So  I  accepted  his  offer.  And  then  the 
^eat  fight  began.  It  was  the  fight  of  my 
life — the  fight  for  my  life.  I  endured  the 
agonies  of  the  damned,  but  I  endured  them. 
McVae  was  a  marvel  of  patient  strength. 
After  he  locked  me  in,  often  I’d  beat  on  the 
door,  beseeching  just  one  shot  of  the  stuff. 
But  even  when  it  interfered  with  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  refused  to  listen.  He  never  wa¬ 
vered  once,  not  even  the  time  I  grew  des¬ 
perately  ill  and  was  within  an  ace  of  dying. 

“At  that  time  his  doctor  advised  giving 
me  the  drug — the  only  way  to  save  me. 
‘He’s  dying  for  it,’  he  said. 

“But  McVae’s  face  grew  stony.  ‘Then he 
must  die,’  he  said  firmly. 

“It  was  this  that  sav^  me.  I  had  met  an 
inexorable  force,  which  I  couldn’t  budge. 
The  man  was  as  strong  as  death.  So  I  got 
well,  and  laughed  at  my  old  self,  ^ 
couldn’t  bear  even  to  hear  coke  mentioned. 

“The  change  in  me  was  marvekna, 

I  spruced  up.  I  got  the  best  of  clothei 
I  shaved  every  morning.  All  my  power  rose 
in  me,  and  in  a  few  months,  I  became  a 
director.  And  one  of  the  best,  too.  My 
pictures  were  famous,  and  my  salary  was 
fabulous.  In  short,  I  became  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful,  and  had  a  voice  in  the  company.” 

He  P.\USED  now,  and  a  great  chanp 
came  over  him,  as  if  all  he  had  said 
was  merely  marking  time  before  he  began  to 
unravel  his  tragedy.  He  leaned  forward, 
his  chin  between  his  hands. 

“I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  wcxncs, 
although  there  were  many  in  my  life.  But 
when  I  gave  up  cocaine  I  became,  I  suppoae, 
a  sort  of  monk.  I  lived  for  my  work.  Acton 
to  me  were  what  clay  is  to  the  sculpt*. 
They  called  me  merciless.  They  said  I 
had  no  feelings — that  I’d  jump  horses  and 
riders  off  of  cliffs,  drop  girls  in  jxirachutoif 
drive  all  night  long  to  finish  a  film,  and  so  oo. 
And  there  was  a  truth  in  it.  I  became  som^ 
what  like  McVae.  Being  an  actor,  you  see, 
I  had  to  play  some  part,  and  McVae  was  a 
strong  part.  I  played  it  to  the  limit. 
“Girls  would  try  tq  'get’  me.  They  aB 

failed.  All  but  Cotmie  Twiller - ” 

He  had  no  sooner  sajd  the  name  than  be 
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became  deathly  white,  and  crumpled  back 
in  his  chair.  I  took  his  pipe  from  him,  and 
he  put  a  hand  on  his  stomach.  He  was 
intensely  sick.  Then  after  a  little  he  ral¬ 
lied;  but  after  this  he  spoke  more  slowly 
and  with  visible  effort. 

“She  came — down  at  the  heels — looking 
for  work.  I  was  interested.  She  was  pale 
and  thin,  and  cold  and  strange.  There  was 
snnething  dark,  something  mysterious 
about  her.  She  was,  in  fact,  half  starved. 
She  reminded  me  of  my  old  self,  the  miser¬ 
able  old  self,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  her. 

“Curious  sense  she  gave  me — not  exactly 
serpentine — but  one  might  imagine  her  eyes 
to  glare  in  darkness  like  a  cat’s — some  iimer 
smoldering — something  volcanic — but  all 
ice  outside.  Her  face  was  a  long  oval,  her 
hair  black,  her  eyes  very  dark,  her  complex¬ 
ion  dark  also.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I  had 
two  names  for  her:  Comet,  and  the  Tiger- 
Woman. 

“I  gave  her  work,  and  talked  with  her. 
She  told  me  in  a  jerky  sort  of  way  of  hard 
oq)eriences,  especially  with  men,  beginning 
with  her  father,  who  had  beaten  her  up  to 
the  day  she  ran  away  and  went  on  the  stage. 
But  her  father  had  broken  her  spirit,  had  put 
a  cap  on  the  volcano  which  kept  it  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed.  I  warmed  up  mightily.  -I’d 
take  the  cap  off. 

“One  night  I  walked  home  with  her. 
Summer  night,  down  in  the  Italian  quarter. 
Crowds,  noise.  But  her  rooms  were  cool, 
with  a  moon  shining  in  at  the  window,  and 
all  kinds  of  music  playing  about  us,  and  peo¬ 
ple  singing  and  laughing  and  cursing. 

“I  was  bewitched,  bewitched.  But  still  I 
thought  of  her  as  a  child,  and  I  took  her  in 
my  arms  and  said:  ‘Connie,  you’re  going  to 
have  a  new  father,  and  he  is  going  to  make 
you  famous  and  great.  Your  time  has 
come.’  And  I  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  as 
though  I  were  her  father. 

“Then  the  discipline  began.  She  used  to 
say  I  was  like  her  own  father,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  but  beat  her.  Really,  I  whipped  her 
into  shape.  She  didn’t  know  a  thing  about 
*ctmg,  and  I  started  with  Hamlet’s  advice 
to  the  players  and  broke  her  in  as  one 
breaks  in  a  colt.  I’d  put  her  through  her 
paces  until  she  begged  for  mercy.  But  I  was 
still  the  monk,  and  because  I  had  no  mercy 
on  myself,  but  whipped  desire  down,  so  I 
bad  no  mercy  on  others,  and  especially  on 
ber.  One  thing  was  necessary:  she  must 
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succeed.  One  day  she  fainted  from  over¬ 
effort.  I  revived  her,  strong  as  old  McVae, 
and  drove  her  on. 

“And  then  we  did  ‘Antony  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,’  and  she  became  famous  as  the  Serpent 
of  the  Nile.  You  might  say  I  crowned  her 
queen,  for  one  night  I  gave  her  my  talisman, 
something  I’d  never  let  away  from  my 
body — a  ring,  a  ruby  ring  my  mother  had 
left  me.  And  she  embraced  me  and  said: 

“  ‘Daddy  mine,  so  long  as  I  Uve  I’ll  wear 
this.  I  swear  to  you  I  shall  never  part  with 
it.’ 

“But  it  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
that  I  noticed  a  change  in  her.  She  had 
taken  on  flesh,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
voluptuous  about  her.  More  of  the  tiger 
showed  in  her,  a  languorous  grace  with 
something  burning  in  it— a  slowness  about 
her  that  was  almost  ominous.  And  exter¬ 
nally  she  was  very  cold. 

“  IIJ  ER  salary  went  to  the  sky,  and  she 
lived  accordingly.  Jewelry,  fine 
clothes,  luxury,  and  waited  on  all  the  time, 
hand  and  foot.  And  men  hovering  around 
her,  and  other  motion-picture  managers  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  her.  Then  temperament  began 
to  show.  She  was  like  a  spoiled  child. 

“There  are  people  who  cannot  stand 
success.  Connie  was  one  of  them.  A 
devil  in  her  reared  his  head;  she  became 
coldly  ambitious;  she  determined  to  have 
the  world  at  her  feet. 

“And  so  her  revolt  against  me  and  my 
discipline  began.  I  soon  saw  her  game.  She 
had  to  conquer  me.  Some  people  are  like 
that.  They  have  to  conquer  the  person  who 
made  them.  Because  I  had  made  her,  and 
yet  kept  her  in  my  small  world,  she  had  to 
wreck  me,  in  order  to  trample  me  down  and 
walk  out  to  some  greater  world.  She  seemed 
to  hate  me  because  I  had  helped  her,  as 
though  thus  I  had  made  her  my  slave.  She 
compared  me  to  her  father  and  laughed 
mockingly  and  said  the  time  had  come  to 
get  rid  of  fathers. 

“I  fought  back  hard.  But  she  became 
cold,  distant,  pretended  not  to  hear  my 
orders,  commanded  me  to  do  things,  was 
inflexible  as  I,  flirted  with  others  in  my  pres¬ 
ence.  Finally,  she  accepted  invitations 
from  Gavin,  the  famous  director.  She  tried 
to  make  me  jealous,  and  she  succeeded. 

“Thus  my  ruin  began.  Suddenly  I  found 
that  I  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  that  the 
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worse  she  treated  me  the  more  I  loved  her, 
that  it  was  I  that  was  the  slave.  My  McVae 
mask  dropp>ed  ofF  me.  I  made  love  to  her 
at  last,  and  she  repulsed  me.  She  laughed 
in  my  face. 

“  ‘Shagan,  Shagan,’  she  cried,  ‘I’m  going 
to  see  the  devil  in  you!’ 

“I  warn^  her  against  op>ening  the  doors 
and  gates  of  the  inferno  in  me;  but  this 
made  her  the  more  determined. 

“  ‘You’re  not  a  man,’  she  said,  ‘but  a 
mask.  You’re  a  shadow  of  McVae.’ 

“And  she  taunted  me  about  the  cocaine. 

I  had,  of  course,  told  her  all  about  it;  and 
she  said  if  I  was  a  man  I’d  take  the  stuff 
and  be  a  god  again,  and  a  devil.  It  was  that 
way  she  want^  to  see  me.  She  called  me  a 
coward  and  a  goody-goody,  a  mollycoddle, 
a  woman  masquerading  as  a  man.  She 
maddened  me.  Finally,  in  pure  devilish¬ 
ness,  she  offered  me  cocaine  and  I  took  it. 

“In  fact,  I  was  ready  to  do  anything  for 
her — die  in  the  gutter,  if  necessary — and  I 
had  a  mad  notion  that  if  I  could  break  loose 
all  hell  and  heaven  within  me  as  I  used  to  do, 
she  would  fall  madly  in  love  with  me.  And 
indeed  the  first  time  she  was  plainly  fright¬ 
ened,  and  I  seized  her,  and  pressed  Usses  on 
her  lips  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  She 
locked  herself  away  from  me. 

“I  was  flattered.  I  took  the  stuff  again. 
But  this  time  she  kept  her  maid  in  the  room, 
and  scorned  me,  weary  and  bored,  and 
merely  said:  ‘You’ve  become  my  slave. 
You’re  done  for,  Shagan.’ 

“It  was  true.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  lost 
all  the  ground  I  hnd  ;;.iined.  And  nothing 
could  help  me.  Me  i  ae  was  abrupt  as  ever, 
but  not  even  McVae  could  win  Uie  love  of 
Connie  Twiller  for  me.  My  work  went  to 
pot,  and  at  last  Connie  signed  up  with 
Gavin  and  went  over  to  his  company. 

“I  lost  my  job.  I  drifted  around  a  wreck. 
I  grew  se^y  again.  I  flung  away  my 
money.  And  now  Connie  refus^  to  see  me, 
shut  the  door  in  my  face.  I  began  now  to 
plan  to  murder  her.  I  saw  her  and  Gavin 
together,  and  my  jealousy  was  utterly 
insane.  Lines  in  ‘Othello’  kept  running 
through  my  head,  and  I  kept  thinking 
of  how  Othello  murdered  Desdemona. 

“And  now  I  touched  bottom  in  my  base¬ 
ness  and  self-contempt.  I  cringed  before 
Connie;  I  wrote  begging  letters.  I  begged 
to  see  her  again.  And  when  she  wrote  and 
said  that  she’d  see  me  if  I’d  never  bother 


her  again,  I  promised.  So  I  went  to  sec 
her - ” 

Death  was  in  his  face,  which  was  bathed 
in  sweat.  He  moaned  softly. 

“Oh,  the  beauty  and  horror  of  that  nig^i 
She  was  on  the  twelfth  floor,  with  gmt 
windows  opening  over  the  dty,  and  it  wis 
June,  a  starry  night,  and  all  the  lights  in  the 
windows  sprinkled  down  the  town.  I  hid 
to  dose  up  with  the  dope  before  comii^  I 
felt  so  weak.  And  when  I  entered  I  idt 
godlike — erect,  firm  and  proud. 

“For  a  while  it  was  like  old  times.  She 
seemed  to  soften,  and  I  worshiped  her. 
She  came  into  my  arms  and  kissed  me,  and 
called  me  ‘old  daddy.’  I  recited  to  her 
from  ‘Antony  and  Cleopatra;’ 

‘I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying.’ 

And  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  I  though 
the  terrible  months  were  wi{)ed  away  and 
that  I  could  be  a  man  again.  I  only 
her  to  be  my  friend,  and  she  promisni,;  It 
was  a  reconciliation. 

“  AND  then  the  ’phone-bdl  rang  air4jiht 
answered  it.  I  knew  at  once 
Gavin,  and  I  knew  that  I  saw  a  new  Co^ 
Twiller  before  me.  Never  had  I  heard  ^ 
voice  before — one  of  soft  tenderness  a»i 
docility,  and  the  ring  of  a  great  pas^oi^'; 

“So  that  was  it.  You  know  what  I  said 
about  the  dope.  When  I  was  under  it,  I 
was,  as  they  used  to  say,  possessed  of  a 
spirit.  And  I  could  swit^  easily  from  thi 
divine  to  the  demonic — the  god  cejid 
change  into  a  devil.  That  is  what  happcK^ 

“  ‘Put  out  the  light,’  I  muttered, 
then  put  out  the  light,’  the  lines  OmB 
spoke  as  he  went  to  murder  DesdemonifSBL 

“As  she  dropped  the  ’phone,  I  rose 
She  saw  the  change  in  me.  ‘Give 
hands’,  I  said. 

“She  grew  pale  and  trembled,  but  ^ 
out  a  word  held  out  her  hands.  I  took  thesy 
And  I  saw  the  solitaire  diamond,  and  I  saty 
too,  that  my  ruby  ring  was  gone. 

“  ‘You’re  not  wearing  the  ruby,*  I  sjud. 

“She  was  almost  choking.  I  squeezed  her 
'  hands  so  that  she  cried  out,  ‘Let  go,  Shagaa, 
OT  I’ll  scream!’ 

“  ‘You’ll  never  scream  again,’  I  cried, 
‘you  vile  beast!  Where  is  my  ring’? 

“Her  bosom  was  heaving  up  and  down 
and  she  tried  to  break  loose,  but  I  kept  on 
clamping  her  hands  and  crying  insandy: 


Sliagan  paiucd.  staring  into  space.  “And  in  a  few  koun  I  must  die."  he  muttered.  “For  that!" 

*Where  is  my  ring?  Where  is  my  ring?’  And  she  fell  in  her  own  blood.  Then  I  seized 
Snddenlv  I  flung  her  to  the  floor,  and  she  a  pillow  from  the  lounge,  and  cried  out: 

I^r  oT^all  ’  ‘Put  out  the  Ught,  and  then  put  out  the  light.* 

“It  was  over  in  a  minute.  I  had  whipped  “When  they  came  to  get  me,  that  is  what 
eat  a  revolver  and  shot  five  times.  One —  they  heard  me  saying.  I  was  quite  out  of 

three  four — five — plain  and  distinct,  my  mind.” 
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He  paused,  staring  into  space.  There  was 
no  blood  in  his  cheeks.  The  final  effect 
of  his  own  recital  seemed  to  be  to  make  him 
cold  and  rigid  and  beyond  emotion,  as 
though  frozen  in  horror. 

“And  in  a  few  hours  I  must  die,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “For  that!” 

Then  he  lodred  at  me.  “What  is  this 
thing — death?”  he  asked.  “What  is  it,  just 
outside  the  door  there?  Do  you  know — or 
guess?” 

“No,”  I  said;  “I  don’t  know.” 

He  pmnted  to  the  barred  window,  and  1 
rose  and  kx^ied. 

“There’s  a  star  up  there,”  he  said.  “I 
think  it  is  Betelgeuse.  Did  you  read  about 
Betelgeuse  in  the  papers?  It’s  a  star  in 
Orion.  Do  you  think  the  destiny  of  human 
beings  b  worth  considering  or  worrying 
over?  Betelgeuse,  they  say,  if  it  were  as 
near  us  as  the  sun,  would  cover  and  fill 
our  sky.  It’s  twenty-seven  million 

times  the  bulk  oi  the  sun.  It’s  so  far 
the  light  takes  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  reach  us.  I  think  of  the  heavens 
thb  way:  Imagine  clouds  five  miles  up, 
and  far  below  the  clouds  a  ^)ark  flying  in 
the  wind,  and  smne  dust-grains  blowing 
with  the  spark.  The  clouds  are  the  Milky 
Way,  the  universe  of  stars — the  spaik  and 
dust-grains  are  our  sun  and  its  planet. 
One  ^  the  dust-grains  b  the  earth.  Lost, 
isn’t  it?  And  here  are  you  and  I,  and  we’re 
full  ot  trouble.  I’m  what  b  called  a  mur¬ 
derer.  I  put  out  the  light  in  oae  of  us  tiny 
midges;  so  now  they  are  going  to  put  out 
my  li^t.  Why  worry  ab^t  it?” 

I  came  close  to  him.  “Shagan,  it’s  all 
true — ^but  to  a  man,  hb  own  soul  b  greater 
than  the  stars.  To  a  man,  thb  life  (ff  earth 
means  something  that  not  evoi  death  can 
quench.” 

He  locked  haggardly  at  me,  and  I  saw  a 
change  again,  an  iimer  breakii^-down  take 
h<4d  of  1^. 

“CMi,  am  I  lost?”  he  cried,  taking  my 
hand  with  both  hb.  “Am  I  utterly  lost, 
forever  and  forever?” 

“Turn  to  your  own  light,”  I  said,  “to 
the  light  that  cannot  be  put  out.” 

“She  was  my  light!”  he  cried,  and  sank  to 
his  knees.  “Connie,  Connie,  my  beloved. 


my  darling!”  And,  wrenched  with  sobs, he  ' 
stretched  out  on  the  floor. 

When  the  paroxysm  was  passed,  he  sat 
up  on  hb  hand  and  spoke  as  simply  a 
child.  “Last  night,  I  saw  a  vision  of  the 
Christ - ” 

“Turn  to  it,”  I  said. 

“But  I  can’t  believe  in  such  things.” 

“You  needn’t,”  I  said.  “It  b  enough  to 
turn  to  it — ^for  it  may  be  merely  an  image  of 
your  own  soul,  come  to  comfort  you.” 

He  arose  heavily. 

“Tell  me  what  to  do,”  he  murmured 
“and  I  will  do  it.” 

“Accept  death  now,”  I  said;  “don’t  wait 
‘Except  ye  die,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  be  bwn 
again.’  Die  now - ” 

“How  now?” 

“Surrei»der — lie  down  and  give  iq>  the 
inner  ghost — renounce  life  and  find  peace.” 

So  I  helped  him  stretch  on  the  cot,  and  sat 
beside  him.  Later,  when  Tomlinson  in¬ 
quired,  he  refused  to  accept  any  cocaine  ot 
whisky. 

OF  THE  rest,  I  say  little,  very  fittk. 

I  stayed  till  dawn,  when  they  caiK 
for  him.  Nor  did  I  follow  him  out;  for 
he  begged  me  not  to  see  that  final  play¬ 
acting.  He  whirred,  “All  b.  wefl  w^ 
me,”  and  as  they  waited  at  the  door-«-lhok 
men  in  uniform — he  came  into  my  annsand 
kissed  me  oa  the  forehead. 

Then  he  turned,  and  I  did  see  the  acti^ 
b^in.  He  kxked  proud  and  tall,  and  every 
inch  a  king.  '  . 

He  ^xke  roUingly,  and  with  a  gestufj^. 
cconmand: 

“So  Shagan  dies,  a  fcxfl  like  OMbtt 
knave  like  Falstajf,  a  dupe  like  AnUmf,% 
lover  like  Romeo,  a  prince  like  Hamltt  - 
It  all  remains  with  you.  FcHrward!  ‘Ik 
rest  b  siloice.’  ” 

So  he  went.  And,  I  may  add,  be  died 
without  a  whimper,  a  great  actor  in  hit 
death.  I  must  confess  I  was  shakes  to 
pieces  and  went  home  amazed  at  the  mitack 
of  man  and  aghast  at  the  criminal  in  us  a8 
which  commits  crime  against  the  committea 
of  crime.  And  again  I  asked  myself  the 
question:  “Who  of  us  b  without  sin  in  hit 
heart?” 
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IN  THE  gray  mist  of  a  May  morning 
John  Taylor  descended  from  the 
sleeper  at  the  hopeless  little  town  of 
Pancake,  Michigan.  In  company 
with  one  other  passenger  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Commercial  Hotel  and  inquired  about  a 
cowreyance  to  White’s  camp.  The  clerk 
itferred  him  to  his  fellow  traveler. 

“The  livery  can  take  you  up,”  the  latter 
told  him.  But  he  added,  “White’s  gone; 
cunp’s  abandoned.” 

John’s  heart  sank.  This  was  his  third 
■ming.  He  had  noted  with  suspicion  the 
ignificant  glances  that  passed  between  his 
hUher  and  Phil  Rowe,  secretary  and  con- 
liential  man,  some  ten  days  before  down  in 
Florida,  when  the  old  man  had  made  the 
oier.  And  only  yesterday,  in  Detroit,  his 
Other’s  attorney,  to  whom  he  had  gone  for 
wggcstions,  had  said,  “You  know  the  situ- 
ition,  <rf  course?”  and  he  had  replied  hesi¬ 
tantly,  “Why — yes,”  although  he  had  no 
idea  what  the  lawyer  meant.  And  now  to 
kam  that  the  camp  where  were  the  three 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  hardwood  lumber 
his  hither  had  given  him  as  a  start  in  life 
was  abandoned!  Where  were  his  logs,  and 
how  was  he  to  get  them  out? 

Old  Luke,  worn  out  with  toil  and  early 
hardships,  rich,  indeed,  but  now,  in  semi- 
invalidism,  forced  to  spend  his  remain¬ 
ing  winters  in  Florida,  had  met  with  curt 
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refusal  his  son’s  request  that  he  provide 
sufficient  capital  for  him  to  begin  life’s 
climb  without  having  to  tread  the  lower 
nmgs  of  the  ladder.  No;  John  would  get 
no  start.”  He  had  had  the  best  of 

education  and  every  advantage,  but  he  must 
coiximence  at  the  beginning  and  show  what 
he  could  do.  And  so  Luke  had  given  the 
boy  the  liunber.  “Mebbe  your  fortune’s 
there  in  them  logs,  boy,”  he  said.  “Well, 
there’s  your  chance.  Take  it  or  leave  it.” 

John  took  it,  although  it  meant  giving 
up  Marcia  Murray,  temporarily,  at  least — 
Marcia,  who  would  not  leave  comfort  be¬ 
hind  to  take  up  the  rough  life  of  the  woods 
with  him.  He  must  go  away  from  her  fear¬ 
ing  a  rival  in  Phil  Rowe. 

John’s  fellow  traveler  to  Pancake  was 
none  other  than  Jim  Harris,  attorney  for  the 
Chief  Pontiac  Power  and  Light  Company, 
supplying  electricity  to  many  Michigan 
towns.  He  had  m^e  money  selling  land. 
When  the  two  became  known  to  each  other, 
Harris  said: 

“You’re  headed  for  White’s  camp  to  look 
after  those  logs,  I  supp>ose.  Everybody 
knows  the  tridk  that  was  tiimed  on  your 
daddy.  Say,  Taylor;  that  was  a  shame. 
I  expect  your  daddy’ll  put  the  screws  on 
White.” 

But  John’s  pride  forbade  him  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  he  made  arrangements  to  set 
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out  at  once  for  the  camp.  It  was  noon 
before  he  started,  in  a  decrepit  Ford  driven 
by  a  weak-faced  boy  who  frequently  par¬ 
took  of  bad  liquor  from  a  bottle,  l^te  in 
the  afternoon  the  engine  stopp>ed;  repairs 
were  slow,  and  darkness  was  coming  on 
when  they  hove  in  sight  of  a  little  settle¬ 
ment,  which  the  garrulous  driver  had  spoken 
of  lightly  as  “Foraker’s  Folly.”  “Foolish 
Foraker”  was  dead — ^he  who  used  to  talk 
about  raising  timber  like  a  crop — but  his 
daughter  still  lived  there — in  debt,  and  with 
only  some  swami>-land  to  get  a  living  from. 

At  the  supper-table  John  learned  Helen’s 
story.  Her  father,  in  Ae  middle  ’Seventies, 
had  had  an  idea  born  of  a  vision  of  coming 
necessity.  The  pine  wood  was  giving  out. 
So  he  bought  a  denuded  tract,  and  having 
studied  forestration  in  Europe,  put  in  the 
rest  of  his  life  making  this  land  produce  its 
second  crop,  and  she  was  carrying  out  her 
father’s  projet.  The  growth  was  fifty  years 
old  now. 

“Growing  new  forests  is  what  my  father 
called  hiational  life  insurance,’  ”  said  Helen. 

Taylor  could  not  but  think  of  his  own 
father’s  case.  All  zest  in  life  had  been  taken 
from  old  Luke  since  his  pine  lands  were 
stripped.  He  had  been  the  destroyer  as 
Foraker  was  the  conserver. 

“What  was  lumber  for?”  he  had  said  to 
John.  “Some  flap)doodle  old  women  are 
callin’  us  devastators.  They  use  it,  don’t 
they?  They  sob  about  the  next  generation, 
but  why  should  we  care  about  what’s 
crnnin’?”  And  so  he  had  gone  on  ruthlessly 
felling  the  trees  until  there  was  none  left 
on  his  vast  acres. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  John  found  him¬ 
self  gettii^  more  and  more  interested  in  his 
hostess,  and  a  little  later  he  had  a  chance  to 
do  her  a  good  turn. 

Sim  Bums,  a  candidate  for  supervisor  in 
the  township  and  an  unwelcome  suitor  for 
Helen’s  hand,  came  to  pay  a  call.  Once 
more'  he  made  his  propxKal,  accompanied  it 
with  a  threat  that  if  she  did  not  accept  him 
he  would  drive  her  away  by  increased  taxa¬ 
tion  if  he  were  elected.  He  seized  her  wrist, 
as  he  exclaimed: 

“Choose  now!  It’s  one  or  the  other — 
me  an’  your  forest,  or  neither!” 

But  Taylor  promptly  threw  the  ruffian  out 
into  the  rainy  night. 

“I  thank  you,”  Helen  said.  “It’s  lucky 
Iot  me  you  were  here.” 


John  laughed. 

“And  it’s  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  hen. 
Helping  you  gave  me  a  real  thrill.” 

His  voice  was  low  and  gentle—too  lo« 
too  gentle — but  it  carried  somethin  to 
Helen  which  she  could  not  fail  to  grvp 
She  studied  his  face  a  moment,  looked  down 
at  the  hand  that  had  been  moved  aaxMi  the 
table  very  close  to  hers,  and  then  lifted  her 
eyes  to  meet  his  gaze. 

“Please  don’t,”  she  said  abruptly.  “There 
is  no  one  here  to  throw  you  out,  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor.  Besides,  I  didn’t  thmk  you  were  quite 
that  sort.” 

He  straightened,  flushing,  feeling  cut 
and  whipped.  It  was  a  welcome  relirf  that 
just  then  the  telephone-bell  rang  and  the 
girl  rose  to  answer  it. 

^  I^HE  side  of  the  telephone  conversation 
which  Taylor  overheard  through  his 
confusion  indicated  surprise  and  regret 
Finished,  the  girl  turned  and  for  a  moment 
looked  squarely  at  him  and  he  flinched,  in¬ 
wardly,  for  he  expected  that  elaborahi(fc- 
nunciation  would  follow;  but  when  she 
she  said: 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  oo 
an — errand  of  mercy.  A  woman  is  veey 
sick  a  few  miles  away.  The  telephone  line 
between  them  and  town  is  down  and  they 
have  sent  for  me  to  come.  I  can  help  there, 
perhajK;  but  we  may  need  some  one  to  send 
into  Pancake  after  the  doctor.  Will  you  go 
with  me?” 

“Why,  of  course,”  he  stammered,  at  ooa 
relieved  and  mortified  to  think  that  Ae 
should  ask  a  favor  of  him  in  that  momcat , 

He  hurried  to  his  room  for  coat  and  hat 
and  then  followed  Helen  out  of  the  house 
to  a  shed  where  her  car  was  sheltered.  It 
was  a  one-seated  Ford  with  a  box  body. 

Little  was  said;  the  girl  was  occuiriri 
with  the  difficult  driving,  for  rain  streaked 
the  wind-shield,  and  Taylor  was  busy  with 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  his  own  assurance. 
He  had  overstepjjed  himself,  had  been 
brought  up  sharply;  but  instead  of  treati^ 
him  with  resentment,  as  he  expected,  this  girl 
had  called  on  him  for  help.  Strange,  surely! 

With  Hardly  an  exchange  of  words  they 
covered  the  distance  to  the  Harris  settlement, 
turned  from  the  main  road  and  stopped  be¬ 
fore  a  house. 

A  door  opened  and  a  man  stood  silhou¬ 
etted  in  the  light.  “She  asked  for  you,”  he 
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said  cautiously  as  Helen,  followed  by 
Taylor,  s^^xxKiched  the  stqjs.  “She’s  just 
dro{^)ed  to  sleep.” 

“Gould  you  get  the  doctOT?” 

“Sim  Bums  was  going  the  man 
replied,  “and  I  sent  word  by  him.” 

Hekn  entered,  drawing  oS  her  gloves. 

“If  he  doesn’t  come  in  an  hour,  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  had  better  drive  in  for  him.  Mr.  Pac¬ 
ker,  this  is  Mr.  Tayk»-.” 

Park^  closed  the  door  and  shook  hands 
alently  with  J(^,  who  recognized  him  as 
the  man  who  had  waved  at  Lucius  that 
aftouoon.  IBs  unshaven  face  was  very 
white  and  his  Mack  eyes  seemed  abnormally 
large  against  its  pallor. 

“Doctor  was  here  this  morning,”  he  said 
huskily.  “He  said — ”  He  swaUowed  and 
shook  his  head.  “He  said  a  day  m  two 
would  tell.” 

HEILEN  looked  about  the  small  room. 

It  was  well  ordered  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  material  it  had  been  given  an  air 
of  comfort,  oi  stability. 

“What  can  I  do?”  she  asked. 

“Nothing,  unless  she - ” 

From  behind  a  closed  door  came  a  stirring 
and  a  weak,  muffled  voice.  “Thad?” 

He  moved  quickly. 

“Yes,  Jenny” — (^lening  the  door. 

“Who’s  there?” 

“Miss  Foraker.” 

“Oh — I’m  so  glad!” 

Helen  stef^ied  to  the  door.  Parker  took 
the  (ffl-lamp  fixun  its  bracket  and  went 
into  the  bedroom,  where  a  very  ^ght,  very 
ptale  girl  lay  imder  a  patdiwork  quilt. 
One  of  the  thin,  white  hands  on  the  cover 
stirred.  She  was  very  young,  and  the  pain, 
the  pallw,  the  weakness  reflected  in  her  face, 
could  not  cover  ccHnpktely  her  girlhood. 

“I’m  so  glad,”  she  whispered;  “so  glad 
you’ve  CMne —  I’ve  thought  about  you 
so  much —  I  wanted  to  send  for  you;  I 
think  you,  maybe,  can  understand  about  us 
better  than  any  one  else.” 

Helen  sat  down  beside  the  bed.  Parker 
placed  the  lamp  on  a  table  and  stood  looking 
down  at  the  two  women,  lips  loose  and  hands 
limp  at  his  sides.  In  the  other  room  Taylor 
sat  quietly  near  the  roaring  cook-stove  in 
the  shaft  of  light  which  came  from  the  bed¬ 
chamber. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  so  sick  or  I’d 
have  been  here  before,”  Helen  said  very 
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gently.  The  other  tried  to  smile  again  and 
mov^  her  hand.  Helen  took  it  between 
hers,  and  the  sick  girl  closed  her  eyes  peac^ 
fully.  “I  heard  about — about  the  begin- 
ning,  <rf  course;  I  didn’t  know  you’d  had 
such  a  hard  time.  Perhaps  the  worst  b 
behind,  though,  and  that  is  somethbwtohr 
thankful  for.”  ^ 

The  head  on  the  pillow  moved  weakly  in 
denial  of  the  suggestion. 

“It’s  all  over,”  the  thin  voice  said.  “I 
know.  The  doctor  knows,  but  he  won’t 
say  it.  Thad  knows,  but  he  won’t  give  q) 
hewing.”  Her  husband’s  hand  twitched  but 
he  ma^  no  remonstrance.  “He  has  more 
strength  to  h<^  than  I  had —  I  haven’t 
any  at  all — now.” 

“CMi,  that  can’t  be - ” 

“It’s  sweet  of  you  to  try  to  be  cheery," 
the  thin  voice  interrupted.  “But  pkist 
don’t.  I  haven’t  much  strength  to  talk  and 
I  want  to  talk,  because  it  will  make  me  fed 
easier  in  my — heart.” 

Color  had  come  into  her  cheeks  and  a  tell¬ 
tale  brightness  in  her  eyes.  Her  1^  stirred 
restlessly. 

“Ever  since  we  came  here  two  years  ago 
I’ve  wanted  to  know  you.  Ever  smce  1 
found  out  what  you  are  doing  and  what  Jin 
Harris  is  doing —  But  I’ve  been  a  liitk 
afraid —  You’re  so  busy — you  have  such  i 
big  job — ”  She  coughed  and  wdted  for 
breath.  “You’re  the  first  woman  I  heard 
about.  They  told  me  you  were  crazy,  that 
your  fother  was  crazy,  and  at  first  I  b^ 
lieved  it  becau-se  everybody  I  knew  saidso- 
Then  I  foimd  out —  You’re  doing  soon- 
thing  with  this  land  that  no  one  else  has  the 
courage  or  the  patience  to  do — this  land 
which  means  so  much  and  so  little.” 

She  moved  her  head  so  she  might  look 
into  Helen’s  face. 

“You’ve  been  here  long  enough  to  knot 
what  goes  on.  I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
we — Thad  and  I — know  you’re  right  now. 

“I’ll  have  to  go  to  the  beginning —  Yoo 
see,  this  was  to  have  been  our  home— our 
cottage,  our  vine  and  our  fig  tree.  Thad 
and  I  worked  in  the  same  office  in  Chicago 
we  hated  it,  both  of  us,  hated  the  dty, 
hated  the  grind  that  didn’t  seem  to  getpeo-l 
pie  anywhere  but  to  money — a  very  few 
We’d  never  known  the  country,  but  wtj 
used  to  sp>end  our  Sundays  walking  in  thei 
woods,  and  we  got  the  idea  that  whaiwc 
married  we’d  like  to — go  back  to  the  land. 
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“Our  interest  made  us  good  prospects 
for  the  sharks.”  The  vaguest  hint  of  bitter¬ 
ness  crept  into  the  feeble  tone.  “Several  of 
them  came  and  talked  and  explained  and 
worked  our  hopes  up.  Then  Harris’s  man 
came.  He  was  the  most — the  most  compe¬ 
tent  of  any  of  them.  He  had  pictures  of 
headquarters  here,  and  pictures  of  prosper¬ 
ous  farms — taken  in  another  county,  we 
found  out  afterward.  They  offered  to  pay 
our  expenses  up  here  to  look  the  propertj- 
over.  It  all  sounded  so  good  that  we  signed 
the  option - ” 

SHE  closed  her  eyes  a  moment  and 
breathed  quickly,  gathering  strength. 
Her  husband  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
rested  a  hand  on  one  of  her  covered  knees. 

“It  wasn’t  any  opticrn —  We  found  that 
out  when  we  got  here.  It  was  an  iron-clad 
contract.  They  had  our  word  and  some  of 
our  money.  We  didn’t  know  what  we  were 
getting  in  for  because  we  were  only  city 
people — who  wanted  to  get  onto  the  Land — 
We  gave  them  more  money  to  save  what 
we’d  already  put  in.  We  left  our  jobs  and 
came  here  to  live. 

“At  first  it  didn’t  seem  so  bad.  It  wasn’t 
what  we  had  expected,  but  we  still  had 
plenty  of  hope  left.  The  land  was  cheap,  we 
thought;  we  believed  we  were  pioneers  and 
were  quite  proud  to  stand  the  racket  for  the 
first  few  months.  But  we  saw  other  families 
leaving  and  some  staying  here  and  starving, 
and  our  land  didn’t  yield,  and  the  more  we 
learned  about  it  the  less  we  could  hope  that 
it  ever  would  grow  crops —  Little  as  it  cost , 
it  was  very  expensive — 

“We  were  suckers,  you  see — suckers  for 
the  land  sharks!  They  took  our  money, 
and  we  put  our  hope  in  behind  the  money — 
and  it  wasn’t  possible  to  get  either  out.” 

She  swallowed  with  an  effort;  a  tear 
l^tened  on  her  lashes. 

“Then — when  we  knew  a  baby  was  com¬ 
ing,  we  didn’t  care  so  much  about  this  fail¬ 
ure.  We  thought  we  could  get  enough  to 
eat,  anyhow,  and  with  the  baby  we  would 
be  so  happy.  We  planned  to  give  it  one 
more  summer’s  trial  and  then  in  the  faH, 
when  I  was  strong  enough,  we’d  go  back 
to  the  towns  where  Thad  could  get  a  job 
and  we  could  begin  all  over  again  if  we  had 

to —  We  were  young  then,  you  see - ” 

Helen  leaned  forward  and  stroked  her 
brow  soothingly.  “And  you’re  still  young.” 


The  head  beneath  her  hand  moved  in 
denial. 

“Old,”  the  woman  whispered.  “Ver>’ 
old —  V’ery  old,  Helen —  You  don’t  mind 
that,  do  you?  I’ve  been  your  friend  so 

long — without  knowing  you - 

“And  then  the  baby — ”  She  swallowed 
again  and  paused.  “That  is  what  made  me 
old,  Helen.  If  he  had  lived,  it  might  have 
been  different —  But  when  he  didn’t  even 
cry’ — not  once — something  broke  inside  me 
— and  when  the  doctor  told  me  I  couldn’t 
ever  have  another  baby — you  see,  the  last 

hope  I  had  went  out - ” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  did  not  open 
them  as  she  said:  “I  lost  him  because  I’d 
worried  so  much  over  our  mistake;  I’d 
worried  beneath  the  surface;  I  grew  weak 
with  it  and  thought  I  wasn’t  worrying. 
I  lost  everything  with  that  worry,  even  the 

desire  to  live,  finally —  I - 

“That’s  what  tliis  place  is:  a  grave¬ 
yard  for  hopes!”  Her  voice  was  suddenly 
stronger.  “That’s  what  Jim  Harris  and 
all  his  kind  are:  murderers  of  hope!  Worse 
than  that,  he  killed  my  baby!  Jim  Har¬ 
ris” — struggling  to  sit  up.  “If  diere  ever 
was  a  man  without  heart  or  scruple,  it’s 
Jim  Harris!” 

The  color  had  gone  from  Helen  Foraker’s 
face  then,  and  her  brows  were  gathered  in 
suffering.  Her  lips  were  set;  she  made  no 
attempt  to  sf>eak,  but  once  more  she  took 
the  girl’s  hand  and  the  cold  fingers  clutched 
hers  desperately. 

“We  went  to  him  when  we  saw  the  trick 
that  had  been  played.  He  wouldn’t  give 
us  back  a  cent —  He  was  hard —  He  can 
be  hard —  He  would  listen,  but  he  had  so 
many  answers,  so  many  reasons —  Legal 
reasons —  He  is  so  good-natured,  seems  to 
be  so  friendly.  That  is  why  he  has  this — 
awful  success! 

“Back  to  the  land!”  she  muttered  after  a 
pause.  “Ah,  such  land!  And  if  we  had 
known,  we  could  have  gone  north,  just  a 
few  miles,  into  the  hardwood  cut-over  and 
made  a  go  of  it.  We’d  have  had  our  cottage, 
our  vine^  our  apple  tree.  We’d  have  had 
our  baby,  Thad  and  me — and  we’d  have 

had  our  hopes — our  youth - 

“And  there’s  so  much  land  for  the  land- 
hungry,  so  much  good  land  that  weary- 
city  people  might  have  if  they  only  knew 

more —  So  much —  I  can’t —  I - ” 

She  drew  a  hand  across  her  eyes.  When 
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she  spoke  again,*her  voice  was  little  more 
than  a  whisper. 

“And  even  this  land  is  good  land  for  those 
who  have  vision,  for  such  men  as  your 
father  must  have  been,  for  women  like  you, 
Helen.  Timber!  Timber  as  a  crt^l  They 
all  said  you  were  a  fool,  and  I  believed  them, 
until  I — saw.  You’ve  gone  ahead  and  paid 
no  attention  to  their  jeers;  you  had  the 
dream,  and  a  wealth  of  hojie —  They  say 
yet — you  can  never  pay  out —  But  I  don’t — 
believe  them —  They  are  so  ignorant. 

“I  hope  it  all  comes  right  for  Foraker’s 
Folly —  I  hope  they  see  the  wisdom  in 
it - 

“Oh,  this  graveyard!  This  graveyard  of 
ho{)es!  cottage — and  peace — and 

enough —  It  wasn’t  wealth  we  wanted — 
only  peace — peace ” 

For  an  interval  the  others  waited,  watch¬ 
ing  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  chest.  “Peace,” 
she  whisp>ered  again  and  her  lips  formed 
other  soundless  words  and  then  were 
still - 

“Asleep,”  whispered  Helen,  and  Thad 
nodded,  brushing  his  eyes. 

Carefully  she  laid  the  hand  she  held  back 
on  the  covers,  rose  and  stepped  from  the 
room.  Parker  remained  there,  taking  the 
chair  Helen  had  left,  bending  over  his  wife. 

IN  THE  kitchen  Taylor  rose  when  Helen 
tiptoed  across  the  bare  floor.  She  mo¬ 
tioned  him  back  to  his  seat  and  took  a  rocker 
which  was  near  the  stove,  where  the  firelight, 
playing  through  the  cracks,  fell  up)on  her  face. 
Her  lips  were  still  set,  brows  drawn,  but 
with  the  sympathy  and  pain  in  her  eyes  was 
something  else — a  light,  a  determination 
which  John  Taylor  had  never  before  beheld 
in  the  face  of  a  woman.  It  was  something 
tremendous,  something  beyond  his  expe¬ 
rience;  he  was  not  equipped  to  analyze  it, 
though  three  hours  before  he  had  thought  he 
knew  women —  Now  he  could  only  sense 
the  power  of  this  girl. 

For  half  an  hour  no  sound  came  from  the 
bedroom.  Then  the  girl  whisjiered  her 
husband’s  name. 

“Yes,  Jenny?” 

He  slipped  to  his  knees  and  leaned  across 
the  bed. 

“Hold  me  close,”  she  murmured.  “Closer! 
And  Thad?  Thad?  Thad?” 

He  looked  about  and  shoved  the  door 
shut  with  one  foot  to  exclude  those  others 


who  had  come  to  help  and  could  not.  They 
heard  a  creaking  of  the  bed  as  though  he 
drew  the  girl  closer  into  his  arms;  they  heard 
his  voice  murmuring,  and  heard  hers. 

Rain  rattled  on  the  roof  and  lashed  the 
thin  shell  of  the  house;  wind  yelped  at  the 
cornices.  The  clock  struck  rapidly  and 
ticked  on.  Helen  filled  the  stove-box  with 
wood  and  sat  down  again. 

“If  the  doctor  isn’t  here  in  a  few  minutes,” 
she  said,  “you  had  better  go  on.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to.  Can’t  I  go  now?” 

He  was  eager  to  escape. 

“No;  he  may  be  on  the  way,  and  you  may 
be  needed  here.” 

The  brisk  clock  and  the  fire  made  the  only 
sounds  within.  No  noise  came  from  the 
other  room,  now.  Headlights  of  a  car 
app>eared  far  off.  Helen  rose  and  went  to 
the  window,  and  as  she  moved  across  the 
room  they  heard  Parker  stirring  behind  the 
closed  door.  He  came  out,  walking  very 
slowly,  stiffly,  carrying  the  lamp.  He  put 
it  in  its  bracket  and  opened  the  damper  in 
the  stove,  moving  mechanically,  like  a  sleep¬ 
walker. 

“Here  comes  the  doctor,”  said  Helen. 

Thad  started  as  though  her  presence  sur¬ 
prised  him. 

“Doctor?”  he  asked,  in  a  croak  that  made 
her  look  at  him  sharply. 

“Oh!”  he  said.  “0  God,  he’s  too  late!” 
His  legs  gave  under  him.  He  sank  to  his 
knees  and  his  weight  sagged  back  upon  his 
heels.  His  head  was  bowed,  with  clasped 
hands  pressed  against  his  lips.  “Too  late,” 
he  whispered  unsteadily.  “She  stopped  wor¬ 
rying — in  my  arms.” 

It  was  not  yet  midnight  when  Helen  For- 
aker  and  John  Taylor  drew  up  before  the 
house  in  the  forest.  They  had  not  spoken 
a  word  on  the  way  back,  but  after  they  en¬ 
tered  the  great  warm  room  Taylor  lighted 
a  cigaret  and  spread  his  hands  before  the 
fire  and  said  dully, 

“Lord,  that’s  terrible!”  And  then  added 
that  which  was  in  his  mind  and  had  been 
since  he  had  heard  Jenny  Parker  talk.  “I 
met  Harris  in  Pancake  this  morning.  I’d 
hate  to - ” 


i^t,  < 

hisfao 


He  did  not  finish. 

The  girl  commented  dryly:  “Jim  Harris 
is  one  of  those  who  don’t  care  about  waiting 
very  long  for  returns  on  an  investment.” 

Taylor  recalled  the  comment  he  had 
made  on  her  own  forest  at  the  table  that 
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night,  and  her  words  were  like  a  lash  across 
his  face. 

And  at  that  hour,  under  live-oaks  bearded 
with  moss,  Marcia  Murray  sat  with  crossed 
knees  under  the  steering-wheel  of  her  run¬ 
about.  Beside  her  Philip  Rowe  lounged,  a 
gnile  on  his  thin  lips,  toying  with  a  magnolia 
blossom. 

“Like  a  flake  of  moonlight,”  he  »id 
softly,  holding  it  up  against  the  shadows. 
“As  white  as  your  throat,  Marcia!” 

He  dropped  the  blossom  and  leaned 
toward  her,  arm  sliding  along  the  back  of  the 
seat.  The  girl  drew  away. 

“Be  cautious,”  she  murmured. 

“With  you  I  know  no  caution - ” 

“You  did  when  John  was  here.” 

He  frowned. 

“Discretion,”  he  corrected,  and  his  glow¬ 
ing  eyes  twinkled.  “I  envied  him.” 

“He  has  everything  you  want,  hasn’t  he, 
Phil?” 

“He  has  you,  it  seems.” 

‘  “And  his  father’s  fortune?” 

One  of  Rowe’s  hands  ran  over  his  chin. 

“Not  yet,”  he  said,  and  in  the  casual 
I  words  was  a  degree  of  triumph. 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly. 

“Old  Luke  does  like  you,  doesn’t  he?” 

■  “He  likes  any  one  who  persists — and  ^r- 
sists — and  persists.  With  Luke  as  with 
[  others,  persistence  wins.” 

He  leaned  farther  toward  her  with  that, 
i  and  the  smile  was  gone  from  his  eyes;  gone 
’  from  the  girl’s  face,  too,  and  she  betrayed 
'  a  flash  of  bewilderment,  of  wild  guessing; 

'  the  composure  came  back,  though,  and 
when  he  reached  for  her  hand  again,  she  let 
<  her  cool  Angers  nestle  in  his  palm.  But  she 

j  did  not  permit  him  to  hold  her  close — ^very 

close — not  that  night. 

“The  other  day  you  mentioned  something 
about  a  new  Taylor  will,”  she  mused. 
“You  were — interrupted,  b^ore  you  could 
finish.” 

He  smiled.  “You  are  mistaken,  tny  dear. 
I  was  not  interrupted.  I  stopp)eci — ^when  I 
had  told  enough.” 

Their  eyes  met  in  smiling  challenge. 

^^HE  storm  ended  before  dawn,  and. when 
John  Taylor  awakened,  it  was  to  see  a 
springtime  sun  striking  through  the  clean 
green  of  pine,  setting  the  drops  on  twig  and 
needle  blazing  with  the  splendor  of  jewels. 
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It  was  all  so  fresh  and^irorous?  He  sprang 
from  bed  and  drank  deeu»i  the  fine  air — 
and  then  remembered.  '  ,-7 

Last  night’s  experience  hung  at  his  heart 
like  a  cold  weight.  He  felt  older,  more 
mature.  He  had  seen  death  before,  yes; 
but  it  had  never  come  close  to  him  as  had 
the  death  of  that  strange  girl  in  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  misery.  And  then  there  were 
other  factors:  This  matter  of  money;  how 
Jim  Harris  made  it  had  seemed  well  enough 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  a  half-dozen  hours 
later  the  practise  had  become  peculiarly 
hideous.  Also,  Helen  Foraker’s  attitude, 
his  attempt  to  make  a  very  broad  bid  for 
supremacy  in  the  natural  clash  of  their 
personalities,  her  rebuke  and  her  ready  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  evident  ill-feeling  to  ask  him 
to  ride  through  the  night  with  her. 

It  would  have  been  less  uncomfortable 
had  she  been  afraid  of  him.  It  would  have 
made  him  feel  important,  after  a  manner; 
as  it  was,  he  felt  of  very  little  consequence. 

A  car  approached  and  he  heard  voices: 
Helen’s  and  a  man’s.  They  entered  the 
room  below  as  he  began  dressing. 

“There’s  nothing  any  one  can  do.  Milt,” 
the  girl  was  saying.  “Some  of  the  neighbors 
are  there,  but  Thad  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
more  than  anything  else.  He  is  going  to 
bury  her  there,  beside  the  house.  She 
wanted  it  that  way,  he  said.” 

Pause. 

“Sim  Burns  stopped  at  the  mill  last 
night,”  the  man  said.  “He  made  threats.” 

“After  he’d  made  them  to  me.” 

“He  was  here?” 

“Here  in  this  room.  He — Mr.  Taylor 
saved  me  a  scare  by  putting  him  out.  He 
got  quite — rough.” 

“Talked  taxation,  did  he?” 

“Yes — that  was  enough.” 

“You  know  what  that  means,”  he  said. 
“You  know  he  has  it  on  you.  There’s  no 
use  trying  to  fight  the  law,  even  if  it  is 
unjust.  Can’t  you  quit  before  it  is  too 
late?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Don’t,  Milt, 
please!  I  can’t  quit  empty-handed.” 

“You’ve  a  fortune  here  now.  You’re 
gambling  on  a  chance  to  lose  everything  and 
win  very  little  more.  It’s - ” 

“It’s  only  the  beginning  of  the  pinch.  It 
was  bound  to  come.  We’ve  got  to  go 
through  with  it.” 

He  leaned  over,  fists  on  the  desks.  “Is 
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that  all  you  can  think  of,  Helen?  Of  the 
forest?  Isn’t  there  something  else?  Can’t 
you  think  of  me — just  a  little?” 

Her  face  grew  troubled.  “I  wish  you 
wouldn’t,  Milt.  Love  is  a  big,  big  thing; 
the  forest  is  a  big,  big  thing.  I  haven’t  time 
for  more  than  one  big  job.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  jaw  set  strange¬ 
ly  and  after  a  moment  moved  away  and 
breathed,  “Sometimes  I  hate  this  damned 
forest!” 

She  started  sharplv. 

“Milt  Goddard!” 

The  man  whirled  then.  “I  mean  it!”  he 
cried.  “It  stands  between  you  and  me!” 

“If  you  hate  the  forest,  how  could  you  be 
happy  with  me?  The  forest  is  my  life.” 
She  had  risen  and  looked  reproachfully  at 
him.  “I  do  need  you.  I  do  depend  on  you. 
You  do  stand  between  me  and  trouble. 
Without  you  as  my  foreman,  how  could  I 
manage?” 

“It  might  be  different;  I  might  not  hate 
it  if  it  didn’t  stand  between  you  and  me.” 

“Then  you  don’t  hate  it  for  any  other 
reason?  You  are  just  jealous  of  it.  Milt?” 

“Perhaps  I  am!”  he  flared.  “Perhaps 
I’m  just  crazy  jealous  of  it  as  I  am  of  every 
man  who  looks  twice  at  you —  Who’s  this 
Taylor?” 

The  girl  lifted  a  hand  in  hopeless  gesture 
and  shook  her  head.  “Milt,  you  make  it  so 
hard  for  yourself  and  for  me.  You  know 
who  he  is,  and  you  know  why  he’s  here.” 

“You  didn’t  have  to  take  him  into  your 
house.” 

“There  was  only  one  bunk  left  and  there 
had  to  be  a  place  to  let  Lucius  sober  up.” 

“He  could  have  slept  in  mine” — surlily. 

“I  didn’t  know  when  he  came  that  you 
would  be  away.  And—  Why,  Milt,  he 
wouldn’t  fit  in  the  men’s  shanty!  He  was 
so  out  of  place  in  his  leather  coat  and  his 
soft  hands.  He’s  big  and  strong,  but  after 
all  he’s  only  a  little  boy,  and  not  the  sort 
to  be  thrown  with  the  rough  crew  we  have 
now.  He’s  a  rich  man’s  son  who  has  never 
grown  up,  and  you  feel  out  of  patience  and 
sorry  for  him  at  the  same  time.  Aren’t 
you  ashamed  to  let  your  jealousy  make 
you  silly?” 

Evidently  Milt  Goddard  was.  He  grum¬ 
bled  and  complained,  but  in  a  few  moments 
he  went  his  way  after  talking  about  work  to 
be  done,  though  it  was  clear  that  his  mind 
was  yet  on  his  frustrated  love-making. 


Above,  John  Taylor  had  heard  throu^ 
the  grating  in  the  floor.  At  first  he  had 
been  amused,  but  when  Helen  Foraker  spoke 
of  him  as  an  inconsequential  youth  who 
needed  protection,  a  furious  flush  swept  into 
his  cheeks.  It  was  still  there  when  he 
descended  to  find  the  girl  at  her  desk. 

“Good-morning,”  she  said,  with  a  nod. 
“I  ,took  liberty  with  your  affairs  and  sent 
Lucius  back  to  Pancake.  I’ve  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  drive  into  the  hardwood  for  the  last 
week;  I  can  make  it  to-day  and  from  there 
I  have  to  go  into  town,  so  you  may  ride 
with  me.” 

“That  wasn’t  necessary,”  he  said  coolly. 
“I  had  intended  to  spend  the  day  there.” 

“I’m  sorry —  I  didn’t  want  the  children 
to  see  Lucius.  He  is  their  uncle,  their  only 
living  relative.  Aunty  May,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  them,  doesn’t  like  to  have  him 
around.  I  waited  to  explain.  Aunty  May 
called  you  for  breakfast,  but  you  didn’t 
hear  and  the  children  were  up,  so  I  took  the 
responsibility.” 

He  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  seven. 
Helen  saw  the  query  in  his  face. 

“We  eat  at  dawn,”  she  explained.  “I  was 
up  a  trifle  earlier  to-day  because  I  wanted 
to  drive  to  Parker’s.” 

The  fact  of  having  overslept  coming  on 
top  of  the  rest  made  him  feel,  in  truth,  like 
a  httle  boy. 

He  ate  alone,  served  sourly  by  Aunty 
May,  making  the  meal  very  short,  and  when 
he  left  the  table  Helen  at  once  rose  and 
reached  for  her  jacket,  indicating  that  she 
had  been  waiting  for  him. 

They  climbed  to  the  single  seat  of  the 
battered  car  and  went  north  through  her 
forest,  crossing  those  cleared  strips  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  through  ranks  of  pine  trees 
uniform  in  size,  growing  closely  together.}* 
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They  overtook  Black  Joe,  and  the  car 
stoppred  while  Helen  talk^  briefly  with 
him.  He  carried  over  one  shoulder  a  long 
implement  with  a  steel  blade,  a  spud  of  some 
sort,  and  under  one  arm  was  a  bundle  d 
what  looked  at  first  to  Taylor  like  pine 
twigs  but  from  the  other  end  protruded 
roots  coated  in  wet  clay.  Infant  trees 
ready  to  be  planted,  he  told  himself  and, 
catching  a  word  in  tJie  girl’s  talk,  he  knew 
those  lanes  which  made  a  checker-board  of 
the  forest  were  fire-lines.  The  idea  that 
this  folly  of  Helen  Foraker’s  was  no  casual 
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lappening  took  shape  rapidly  in  his  mind. 

They  left  the  forest,  crossed  plains, 
dimbed  a  ridge  and  came  into  a  hardwood 
dashing,  with  limbs  and  branches  a  tangle 
on  the  ground,  cordwood  stacked  here  and 
there  and  an  occasional  lonely  and  crippled 
apling  standing  above  the  ruin.  They 
dodged  stumps  and  finally  came  to  a  stop. 

“This  is  yours,  isn’t  it?”  she  asked. 

“Search  me!  I’ve  never  been  here  before; 

I  was  depending  on  finding  White.” 

“Then  you  didn’t  even  know  he  was 
gone?” 

“Not  until  I  got  to  Pancake.” 

She  started  to  speak  but  checked  herself 
and  looked  at  him  searchingly. 

“Where’s  the  railroad?”  he  asked. 

“Railroad?  Why,  the  right  of  way  is 
over  yonder  a  half-mile;  the  steel’s  been 
taken  up.” 

“Taken  up?” 

“Didn’t  you  know  that^"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  Her  incredulous 
question  seemed  to  take  all  the  strength 
from  him. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  about  this,  it 
seems,”  he  burst  out.  “You  know  and 
Lucius  knew;  Jim  Harris  knew,  and  my 
father’s  attorney  in  Detroit;  my  father  him¬ 
self  knew  and  his  secretary  knew.  I  came 
up  here  to  do  the  first  piece  of  work  I’ve 
ever  tackled,  so  bull-headed  and  cock-sure 
of  m)rself  that  my  pride  wouldn’t  let  me 
ask  questions  of  anybody! 

“I’m  on  trial  with  my  father.  If  I  make 
good  here  I  make  good  with  him,  and  that 
means  backing  for  whatever  I  may  try  to  do 
in  the  future.  I  don’t  know  what’s  wrong 
with  these  logs,  but  everybody  else  does 
know.  It’s  my  business  and  I’m  not  in  the 
secret.  Now  I’m  asking  you,  a  stranger,  to 
let  me  in.” 

He  stopp>ed  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun. 
For  a  moment  the  girl  eyed  him,  her  whole 
interest  awakened. 

“Get  out  and  I’ll  show  you,”  she  said 
almost  curtly. 

He  followed  her  over  tops,  around  piles 
of  brush,  to  the  brink  of  a  sharp,  deep 
ravine.  The  river  could  be  heard  murmur- 
||  ing  not  far  off;  a  partridge  whirred  up  from 
^  their  feet  and  a  squirrel  scolded  from  a  sap¬ 
ling.  None  of  this  did  Taylor  sense,  nor 
was  he  conscious  of  the  girl’s  eyes  on  him. 

He  saw  only  logs — logs  by  the  hundreds, 
logs  by  the  thousands;  train-loads  of  logs; 
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logs  on  end,  logs  upstanding,  logs  in  a 
wonderful,  hoi)eless  tangle  at  the  bottom  of 
that  ravine.  To  right  and  left  the  depres¬ 
sion  extended;  to  right  and  left  went  the 
logs;  logs  three  feet  in  diameter,  logs  as 
small  as  six  inches  through.  Lo^,  logs — 
logs — in  a  meaningless  jumble. 

He  looked  at  the  girl  in  bewilderment. 

“Why —  Why  are  they  here?" 

“It’s  been  the  talk  of  the  country,”  she 
said.  “White  contracted  with  your  father 
to  cut  this  forty.  He  went  at  it  the  last 
thing  and  was  paid  Jor  the  scale  on  the 
decks.  He  was  not  to  get  his  pay  until  the 
woods  were  clean,  but  ^e  snow  went  with  a 
rush;  he  knew  it  wouldn’t  let  him  haul  them 
all  to  the  railroad,  so  he  dumped  them  here. 
The  inspector  who  represented  your  father 
looked  over  the  slash  and  found  the  woods 
clear.  White  got  his  money  and  cleared  out. 
They  started  taking  up  the  railroad  two 
weeks  before  these  were  discovered.  It’s 
thirteen  miles  to  the  main  line.” 

A  wave  of  hot  rage  swept  through  Taylmr’s 
body,  making  his  face  dark.  He  knew  then 
what  the  chuckling  of  his  father  had  meant; 
he  interpreted  Rowe’s  smirk;  he  reasoned 
out  Jim  Harris’s  comments.  He  knew  why 
Lucius  and  this  girl  had  been  surprised  at 
his  errand. 

He  laughed  bitterly  and  drew  a  cigaret 
from  his  case  with  unsteady  fingers,  lighted 
it  and  broke  the  match  savagely. 

“He  can  have  his  logs!” — blowing  smoke 
through  his  nostrils.  “He  can  have  his  logs 
and  let  ’em  rot  for  all  of  me!  I’ll  find  some 
other  way  to  make  my  beginning!” 

“A  quicker  way?”  she  ask^,  almost 
casually. 

“Quicker — and  easier.” 

“And  what  if  these  logs  spoil?” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  he  challenged. 
“What’s  that  to  me?” 

“Nothing,  perhaps — but  maybe  it  should 
be.”  He  eyed  her  closely,  interest  in  what 
she  was  driving  at  overcoming  for  the 
moment  his  anger.  “Were  you  in  the 
army?” 

“Why?” 

“Excitement,  and  everybody  was  do¬ 
ing  it.” 

“Nothing  more?” 

“Oh — it  was  up  to  me.” 

“Because  we  were  all  in,  trouble?  Yes. 
We  are  all  going  to  be  in  trouble  before 
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long  again  if  people  go  on  wasting  logs  and 
the  opportunities  to  grow  more  logs.”  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently,  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  notice.  “We  have  only  a 
fifty-year  cut  of  virgin  timber  left  in  this 
whole  country.  Trees  are  second  only  in 
importance  to  food.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  when  they  are  gone?” 

“Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  away.” 

“Europe  was  three  thousand  miles 
away.” 

“Say,  what  are  you  getting  at?”  he 
demanded. 

“Two  things:  The  first  is  that  saving 
these  logs  is  a  necessary  thing,  not  perhaps 
for  you  and  for  me,  bub  for  the  country  we 
live  in.  It’s  only  three  hundred  thousand 
feet  or  so,  but  it’s  going  to  save  just  that 
much  standing  timber  if  it’s  made  use  of. 
And  the  next  is  that  I  have  from  my  father 
a  natural  fear  of  waste — waste  of  material 
and  waste  of  men  and  women.”  He 
removed  his  cigaret  and  flicked  off  the  ash 
absently.  “You  admitted  back  in  the  car 
that  you  have  never  done  anything  you 
can  point  to.  You’re  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  aren’t  you?  You  have  already 
commenced  to  go  to  waste - ” 

“I’m  through,  though!  I’m - ” 

“You’re  dodging  the  first  job  because  it  is 
hard.” 

“No;  because  they  tried  to  trick  me.” 

“And  if  you  give  up  they’ll  succeed.” 
He  arrested  the  cigaret  on  its  way  back  to 
his  lips.  “Don’t  you  see  that?  The  laugh 
will  be  on  you  then.  Maybe  you’ll  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  small  sense  to  give  this  up  and  try 
something  else.  Your  father  gave  you  these 
logs,  I  take  it,  because  he  thought  you  would 
fail.  If  you  do  fail,  you’re  wasting  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  him,  among  other  things, 
that  his  joke  was  cruel,  aren’t  you?” 

“I’ll  show  him  yet  in  some  other  way.” 

“But  what  about  your  pride?” 

“Haven’t  any.” 

“Only  a  few  minutes  ago  you  told  me  that 
you  hadn’t  asked  about  this  open  secret  be¬ 
cause  you  were  too  proud.”  He  frowned, 
letting  his  eyes  run  over  the  ravine.  “Isn’t 
there  something  to  what  I  say?” 

A  new  emotion  was  stirring  in  young  John 
Taylor.  He  was  in  a  corner  without  argu¬ 
ment.  He  was  trying  to  slide  around  the 
obstacle  directly  in  his  j)ath,  looking  for  an 
easy  way  out — and  he  was  proud.  But  in 
this  hour  he  had  become  humble  and  more 


honest  with  himself  than  he  had  ever  been 
before. 

“There  is  a  great  deal,”  he  said;  ‘  but 
what  can  I  do?  Here  are  the  logs;  the  rail¬ 
road  is  gone;  they'll  spoil  before  snow.” 

“Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  at  onct 
Do  you  want  to  tiy  to  turn  this  joke  on 
your  father?  .\nd  to  do  something  hard 
and  to  be  a  pretty  good  .\merican  in  peaa- 
times  by  saving  this  timber?” 

“Will  you  show  me  the  way?”  he  asked 
sharply. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  “I  don't 
kno'.v  the  way.  I  have  an  idea,  but  maybe 
it  won’t  work.  First,  though,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  Pancake  and  put  it  up  to  the  best 
logger  you  can  find  in  town.  If  he  has  an 
idea,  consider  it;  if  he  hasn’t,  maybe  I  can 
help.” 

He  pulled  the  cigaret  from  its  holder  and 
dropp^  it  to  the  ground.  His  face  was 
flushed,  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  growing 
interest.  The  girl  put  out  her  foot  and 
ground  the  ash  of  the  cigaret  to  extinction. 
Then  she  lifted  her  face  to  him  for  answer. 

John  Taylor  laughed  shortly. 

“As  far  as  I  can  see,  that’s  not  unreason¬ 
able,”  he  said.  “Let’s  go!” 

“\X  ZHO’S  the  best  authority  on  timber 
.  ▼  ▼  around  here?” 

John  Taylor,  hanging  over  the  desk  m  the 
Commercial  House,  put  that  question  to 
Henry  Wales,  the  proprietor. 

“Humphrey  Bryant,”  Wales  said. 

“Lumberman?” 

“Nope.  Editor  of  th’  Banner.  State 
senator  since  God  knows  when.  But  he 
knows  logs.” 

“Reliable?” 

“W’ell,  yes.  He  ain’t  very  pop’lar  in  im* 
home  town,  got  a  lot  of  fool  ideas  about* 
holdin’  back  th’  coimtry,  but  I  guess  his, 
word’s  gcxKi.” 

At  the  little  bank  he  was  referred  to  the 
same  man  by  the  fussy  little  proprietor,  and 
Jim  Harris,  who  met  him  on  the  street, 
waved  a  hand  toward  the  newspaper  ofl&ce 
and  stated  that  Hump  Bryant  knew  more 
about  logs  than  Paul  Bunion  himself.  Har¬ 
ris  wanted  to  talk  further,  but  Taylor  broke 
away.  He  had  a  feeling  that  the  man  was 
defiled  and,  though  he  could  detect  no  hard¬ 
ness  behind  the  good  humor,  the  words  of 
the  dying  woman  last  night  echoed  in  his 
ears  and  made  him  uneasy. 
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The  office  of  the  Blueberry  Banner  was  a 
jingy,  dusty,  dark  little  place,  smelling  as 
all  newspaper  oflSces  have  smelled  from 
time  beyond  reckoning.  An  unpainted  par¬ 
tition  divided  the  front  from  the  back  office, 
and  it  was  plastered  with  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  many  of  them  yellowed  by  age  and 
dimmed  by  accumulated  dust.  A  table 
in  one  corner  was  stacked  high  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  unopened  mail,  bundles  of  old  papers 
and  what  not.  Dusty  files  of  the  Banner 
bound  in  calfskin  rejxeed  on  shelves;  a 
picture  of  Lincoln  hung  askew  over  them, 
and  on  the  opposite  wall  was  a  lithograph 
of  Hazen  S.  Pingree. 

At  a  cluttered  desk  sat  an  old  man,  a 
gull,  round,  old  man,  who  stnidc  John  at 
once  as  being  the  origiiuil  for  all  the  Santa 
Clauses  who  ever  tooled  a  reindeer  four- 
iakand.  He  was  writing,  and  as  Taylor 
catered  he  looked  up,  put  the  thick  lead  of 
his  pencil  against  the  tip  of  his  tong^ue  and 
stn^  the  newcomer  abstractedly  with 
his  bright-blue  eyes. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Taylor,”  he  said. 

John  smiled.  “News  travels  quickly.” 

“Yes.  There’s  little  fresh  in  a  weekly 
Mvspaper  up  here  except  the  advertising 
and  plate  matter.  Have  a  chair;  make 
yourself  comfortable.”  , 

“I  suppose  you,  like  every  one  else,  know 
why  I’m  up  here.” 

A  pink  tongue  roved  the  lips  bdiind  the 
whiskers  and  the  bright  eyes  studied  Tay¬ 
lor’s  fiice  again.  He  took  off  his  glasses 
and  swrung  one  stubby  1^  slowly. 

“Have  you  seen  your  father’s  logs?” 

“I’ve  seen  the  lo^.  They  happen  to  be 
mme,  though.” 

‘lYours,  eh?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  ’em?” 

“TTiat’s  what  I  came  here  to  ask  vou.” 

“Why  to  me?” 

“Men  in  town  tell  me  you  know  all  there 
B  to  know  about  logging  and  I  need  expert 
advice.” 

The  old  editCH'  wheezed  a  laugh. 

“Meet  any  of  my  political  enemies?” 

“If  I  did,  I  didn’t  find  it  out.” 

“They’re  lax!  Wait  until  fall  an’  election 
time  and  you’ll  hear  what  a  scoundrel  I  am 
— hum-m-m —  It’s  advice  you’re  after,  di? 
Since  you’ve  come  to  me,  then.  I’ll  get 
personal  right  off.  How  much  do  those  logs 
stand  you  in  where  they  are?” 

Taylor  moved  uneasily.  “My  pride,  sir — 
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all  of  it.”  The  foot  stopped  swinging. 
“My  father  gave  them  to  me  for  my  start. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  I  would  fall  down. 
I’m  inclined  to  think  he  wants  me  to.” 

The  editor’s  eyes  lost  some  of  their  bright¬ 
ness,  and  a  profound  sympathy  and  concern 
showed  there. 

“That’s  too  bad,  son.  It’s  a  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  job’s  a  tough  one.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  logging  yourself?” 

“Nothing.  Except  that  with  logs  thirteen 
miles  from  a  railroad,  with  snow  gone,  the 
owner  is  up  against  it.” 

A  pause. 

“To  cut  ’em  up  for  chemical  wood 
wouldn’t  get  out  what  you’ve  put  into  them. 
No — anyMy  could  do  that.”  The  editor 
leaned  back,  locking  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  and  stared  at  the  ceilir^.  “There  isn’t 
any  possibility  of  trucking  them  out  by 
team  or  tractor  without  eating  up  their 
value.  I  don’t  know  of  a  portable  mill 
that’s  available.  By  George,  Taylor,  I 
don’t  know!” 

A  MAN  smeared  with  ink  appeared  from 
the  back  office  and  the  editor  excused 
himself.  He  had  no  more  than  disapp>eared 
when  the  outer  door  opened  and  Sim  Bums 
entered.  He  did  not  recognize  Taylor  until 
he  had  approached  the  desk;  then  he 
flushed  and  sniffed. 

“Momin’,”  he  said  rather  timidly.  John 
nodded.  Silence,  w’hile  Bums  shuffled. 
He  cleared  his  thri>at.  “I  ex|>ect  I  owe  you 
an  apology,  Mister  Taylor,”  he  said,  with  a 
servile  whine  in  his  voice. 

“No;  I  don’t  think  so.” 

This  reassured  the  man,  who  said  with 
more  confidence:  “All  of  us  makes  mistakes. 

I  didn’t  know  who  you  was  or - ” 

Bryant  reentered  the  room  in  time  to 
interrupt  Burns’  attempt  to  ingratiate  him  ¬ 
self  with  the  son  of  the  rich  Luke  Taylor. 

“Want  to  pay  what  I  owe.  Hump,”  he 
said,  drawing  out  a  purse.  “It’s  two 
dollars.” 

“Just  the  price  of  a  fifty-cent  work-shirt,” 
said  the  editor  with  a  chuckle.  Sim  did  not 
re^xmd.'  “Is  this  an  election  bet,  Sim,  or  a 
promise?” 

“I  don’t  notice  you’re  spreadin’  yourself 
oa  congratulations.” 

“No;  and  your  hearing  is  excellent” — 
grimly. 

“I  knew  what  you  was  up  to,  Bryant! 
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I  knew  you  tried  to  get  somebody  to  nm 
ag’in  me.” 

‘‘Yes?  They’re  all  afraid  of  you  up  there, 
Sim.  Your  uncle  was  town  boss  so  long 
he  got  ’em  thinking  it  belongs  to  the  Bums 
family.” 

“If  we  don’t  own  it,  we  seem  to  be  in 
charge.” 

“And  more’s  the  pity,  Sim!” 

The  man  turned  to  Ae  door. 

“Much  obliged  for  the  two-dollar  plas¬ 
ter.” 

Slam!  And  a  rattle  of  loose  glass  the 
only  reply. 

Tbe  old  man  laughed  to  himself  and  sat 
down,  but  he  did  not  turn  to  Taylor 
at  once.  He  watched  Burns  cross  the  street. 
A  limp  curtain  in  an  upper  front  room  of 
the  Cmnmercial  House  moved  back  and  Jim 
Harris’s  face  app>eared.  His  hand  beckoned 
to  the  new  supervisor.  Sim  went  into  the 
hotel  and  up  the  stairs. 

From  a  drawer  Bryant  todc  a  worn  note¬ 
book  and  opened  it  slowly.  He  glanced 
at  the  dock  and  on  a  fresh  p)age  wrote: 

May  6, 1920. 

11:09  AJf . Sim  Bums. 

He  dropped  the  book  and  folded  his  hands 
across  his  stomach  and  looked  at  John  very 
soberly.  “Son,  I’m  up  a  tree  and  don’t  see 
a  way  down,”  he  said. 

The  boy  looked  through  the  window  again 
and  the  ^tor  watched  his  profile  carefully. 
For  a  moment  they  were  so,  and  then  he  saw 
Taylor’s  expression  change  as  a  shade  of  hope 
filtered  through  its  seriousness.  Helen  For- 
aker  was  coming  across  the  muddy  street. 

“She” — gesturing — “sent  me  here,”  John 
said.  • 

Helen  entered  and  the  men  rose,  the  old 
editor  bowing  with  a  mixture  of  courtliness 
and  piatemal  affection. 

“Sit  down,  Helen,”  he  said  gently.  “Mr. 
Taylor  says  you  sent  him  to  me.” 

“Indirectly.  I  asked  him  to  locate  Pan¬ 
cake’s  best  logger.  I  knew  who  it  would  be, 
but  I  didn’t  want  to  send  him  to  you  becaxise 
I  didn’t  want  to  risk  suspicion.” 

“Suspicion?” 

She  nodded. 

“What  have  you  told  Mr.  Taylor?” 

Sie  glanced  at  John,  and  Bryant  said, 

“He  brings  a  problem  I  can’t  solve.” 

“Give  up?”  The  girl’s  eyes  danced. 

“Give  up,”  said  Ae  other,  bowing. 


“And  you?” 

Taylor  merely  shrugged  for  reply. 

“Then  my  proposal  won’t  have  modi 
competition!” 

The  editor’s  fat  leg  stopped  swingag. 

“You  mean  you  want  to  buy  those  1^? 

“No.  I  want  to  handle  them,  thoirt 
and  maybe  saw  the  lumber.” 

“Saw  it?”  The  desk  chair  rocked  for¬ 
ward  with  a  wail  of  its  old  springs.  “How 
in  the  world,  Helen,  are  you  going  to  get  it 
to  the  mill?  It’s  sixteen  miles  by  way  of  the 
road  and  that  means - ” 

“There  is  the  river.” 

She  looked  at  Taylor  with  that,  and  he 
quickly  retcwted: 

“River?  You  can’t  float  hardwoodT* 

TT  WAS  one  of  the  few  facts  of  logging 
which  he  was  sure,  and  he  thou^t  for 
the  mcHnent  that  his  ignorance  was  hi»n'g 
impKJsed  upx>n,  but  she  said: 

“The  a^,  basswood  and  hemlock— ex- 
cept  the  butt  logs — will  float.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  cedar  px>les  I  cut  two  years  ago’’— 
turning  to  the  editor — “and  the  water  wot 
down,  and  we  were  short-handed,  and  I 
left  them  banked?  They’re  right  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine.  We  can  dog  the 
maple  and  beech  and  birch  to  the  hemkxk 
and  cedar,  and  raft  it  to  my  mill.  It  wiB 
be  very  simple.” 

She  locked  again  at  Taylor. 

“I’ll  make  you  that  proposition.  I’ll  get 
the  logs  to  my  mill  at  the  cost  and  twenty 
pter  cent.,  and  if  you  think  I’m  going  to  trim 
you,  you  can  hire  somebody  to  watch. 

“You  can  ship  your  logs  by  rail  from  the 
mill  siding  or  I’ll  saw  them,  custom  joh- 
and  you’d  better  let  me  saw  them.  Then 
isn’t  any  jack  works  to  get  them  from  the 
pond  to  the  track,  and  your  hardwood  w9 
b^in  deadheading  in  a  hurry,  so  it  ou^  to 
come  out  of  the  water  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  the 
mill.  Cars  are  hard  to  get  right  now  and  yfi 
might  have  to  handle  twice.” 

She  turned  to  Bryant,  who  bad  watdMd 
closely.  “I’ll  leave  it  to  you,  Humphrey,  if 
that  isn’t  fair  enough  for  a  salvage  job.  B 
he  shipped  to  a  mill,  it’d  be  anyways  a  fortj^ 
mile  rail-haul  and  I  don’t  know  as  he  coold 
get  it  done  that  close.  Besides,  it’d  add  to 
the  cost  to  handle  them  again  at  the  pond. 

I  don’t  think  it’s  practical  to  get  them  oot  | 
with  a  cross-haul  or  swing-boom  and  tackk.”  | 

Humphrey  Bryant  was  rubbing  a  hand  | 
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vigorously  over  his  beard,  and  the  smile  money,  and  this  is  a  poor  county.  The 

which  made  his  eyes  so  bright  ran  out  into  Thad  Parkers  can’t  build  highways;  Chief 

I  chuckle.  Pontiac  Power  won’t;  but  Jim  Harris  needs 

“My  dear,”  he  said  to  the  girl,  “there  was  improvements  to  swell  his  profits.  Jim 

It  the  first  in  you  something  of  the  Blessed  Harris  was  behind  Sim  Burns  in  his  election. 

Dunosel;  then  came  a  strain  of  Joan  of  Arc;  There’s  only  one  property  left,  politically 

this  morning  I  see  qualities  of  Catherine  of  unprotected,  that  can  foot  big  bills.” 

jussial”  Some  of  the  color  went  from  her  face. 

For  two  hours  they  discussed  the  job  and  “And  that  is  why  they  threaten  to  tax 
John  went  out  to  walk  and  talk  with  Ezam  Foraker’s  Folly  out  of  the  county?” 

Grainger,  the  banker,  and  finally  he  w'ent  “It  looks  that  way.  We  can’t  fool  our- 
back  to  the  office  of  the  Banner  to  sign  the  selves  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.” 

formal  agreement.  With  no  little  temerity,  The  girl,  hands  lax  in  her  lap,  looked  up. 
true,  because  it  was  like  putting  his  name  to  Then  she  said : 

I  blank  check.  Still,  there  was  in  the  man-  “I’m  depending  on  you  so!  You’re  the 
ner  of  Humphrey  Bryant  that  which  induced  only  friend  I  have  who  can  stand  behind 

confidence  and  trust,  and  as  for  the  girl,  he  me — or  before  me.  Mj'  father  could  teach 

wasbeginning  to  find  her  quite  complex,  and  me  forestry,  but  in  the  game  of  trickery 

though  he  sensed  the  truth  that  she  was  a  he  was  a  child.” 

ihrewd  bargainer,  he  believed  that  those  The  old  man  rested  a  hand  on  her 
level  brown  eyes  could  conceal  no  crooked  shoulder.  “At  the  next  session  of  the 
thought,  that  her  fine  voice  would  speak  no  legislature,”  he  said,  “we  may  be  able  to 
•ntruth.  make  some  headway  in  protecting  you  from 

Helen  and  Bryant  remained  in  the  Banwer  our  asinine  laws.  And  until  then  I’ll  be 
office  and  John  walked  over  to  the  Com-  with  you  from  soup  to — omega!” 
m^al  House.  The  day  seemed  one  of  the  Outside  a  man,  loitering  on  the  walk, 
brightest  he  had  ever  seen;  the^  sense  of  started  suddenly  across  the  street.  A  cur- 
inferiority  that  had  been  upon  him  earlier  tain  in  that  up-stairs  front  room  of  the 
ms  gone,  absorbed  in  a  new  sort  of  self-  hotel  had  moved  slightly.  The  editor  took 
Mtisfaction.  ^  ^  the  worn  book  from  his  desk  drawer  and 

To-day’s  decision  meant  money;  not  a  wrote  painstakingly: 
great  deal,  periiaps,  but  money — and  honest 

Boney.  He  wanted  money  now  more  than  11:57  aoc.  Wes  Hubbard, 
he  had  ever  wanted  it  before;  but  after  last  ^ 

night’s  experience  out  in  Thad  Parker’s  ^  l^HAT  was  the  sixth  of  May. 
hiwse,  he  was  rather  particular  about  how  ■■■  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh 

it  should  come  to  hiin.  Milt  Goddard  and  Helen  Foraker  were 

He  sat  down  in  the  dingy  little  office  of  covering  the  country  by  car  and  telephone 

the  hotel  and  wrote  at  length  to  Marcia,  for  teams  and  men.  The  slide  whidi 

idling  her  little  of  what  had  happened  dragged  logs  by  endless  chain  from  river  to 
acept  that  things  were  going  well,  exhaust-  mill  was  overhauled;  the  blacksmith  in 
■g  his  vocabulary  in  love-making.  Pancake  was  at  work  early,  making  a  C 

While  he  wrote,  Helen  talked  gravely  to  quantity  of  chain-dogs,  and  a  wagon-load  of 
Humphrey  Bryant.  He  listened,  as  grave-  supplies  went  into  White’s  abandoned 
ly,  to  the  story  of  the  visit  that  Sim  Bums  camp,  the  nearest  shelter  to  the  ravine  in 
hid  paid  her,  and  when  she  finished  he  which  the  logs  had  been  abandoned, 
nodded.  That  night  Black  Joe  dragged  out  his 

“It  begins  to  connect,”  he  conMnented.  turkey  and  brought  to  light  his  aged  Grand 
“With  what?”  Rapids  driving-l^ts,  unused  but  carefully 

“To  a  movement  that  is  on  foot  to  build  preserved  these  many  years.  He  greased 
roads  and  more  schools  in  the  Harris  De-  them  again  and  sharpened  the  spikes, 
trelopment  district,  that  more  gullible  men  handling  the  foot-gear  with  an  odd  exdte- 
and  women  may  lay  their  hopes  on  the  altar  ment.  The  next  morning  he  was  on  the 
of  his  greed!”  He  looked  down  at  his  desk,  stream  early  with  dynamite,  wire  and  his 
“This  is  Jenny  Parker’s  obituary,  Helen.”  buzzer,  and  the  heavy  detonations  of  the 
He  paused.  “Roads  and  schools  cost  explosive  punctuated  the  day  as  he  tore 
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from  their  anchorage  those  snags  which 
had  impeded  nothing  but  driftwood  for  a 
decade  and  more. 

Three  weeks  later,  for  there  were  delays, 
the  first  raft,  Old  Joe  ankle-deep  but  top¬ 
side  on  the  sluggish  maple,  swung  to  a  stop 
against  the  bwm  at  the  mill  and  began 
crawling  up  one  by  one  to  the  waiting  band¬ 
saw. 

ON  A  morning  in  mid-June,  Luke  Taylor 
sat  in  the  library  of  his  Detroit  home, 
dictating  to  Philip  Rowe.  He  spoke  a 
phrase  or  a  sentence  at  a  time  and  looked 
with  his  hard  old  eyes  out  through  the  broad 
windows  down  the  sweep  of  formal  garden 
toward  the  river.  His  gaze  did  not  go  as 
far  as  the  water,  though;  it  was  arrested 
half-way,  not  on  the  Grecian  terrace  of 
marble  but  on  the  trees  that  stood  above 
it,  bending  their  tops  lightly  in  the  breeze. 
Th^  were  white  pines,  planted  there  years 
ago  despite  the  protests  (rf  the  land^pe 
architect  who  planned  that  garden;  that 
group  of  trees  was  the  only  item  that  inter¬ 
ested  the  man  who  had  paid  him  his  fee. 

From  the  expression  on  the  old  man’s 
face  or  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  the  oc¬ 
casion  might  have  been  of  little  importance. 
A  look  at  his  secretary,  however,  would 
have  indicated  that  this  moment  was  of 
great  consequence  to  some  one;  his  hand 
holding  the  pencil  trembled  sli^tly  in  the 
waits  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead,  close 
up  under  the  sleek  hair,  stood  out  in  knots. 

Luke  went  on,  “To  my  son,  John  Tay¬ 
lor — the  sum  of  fifty  dollars — weekly — so 

long  as  he  may - ” 

A  flush  swept  up  over  Rowe’s  forehead 
and  a  sharp  gleam  of  triumph  showed  in  his 
lowered  eyes. 

“iVpJ  fer  the  administrator — ”  Luke 
paus'.d,  working  his  mouth  vigorously,  and 
cast  a  glance  at  the  head  of  the  younger 
man  bowed  over  his  .bode.  He  did  not 
know  that  Rowe’s  heart  stopped,  that  a  chill 
flashed  down  his  limbs.  Tliis  was  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  one  he  haul  plotted  amd  planned — 
the  nKxnent  when  anew  administrator  would 

be  nauned  in  a  new  will - 

But  before  Luke  could  go  on  the  door 
opened,  a  maud  slipped  in  aj^  dropped  let¬ 
ters  on  the  desk. 

The  intrusion  distracted  the  old  mam, 
whose  eyes  rested  on  the  maul.  Rowe 
followed  the  girl’s  retreat  frmn  the  romn  as 


though  he  could  have  haumed  her  for  flat 
breaik — amd  Luke  wais  saying: 

“What’s  in  the  maul,  Rowe?  Anythinn 

from - ” 

The  other  put  his  note-book  down  anc  i 
ram  through  the  letters.  ' 

“From  McLellan — Internal  Revenue  4  § 

fice — Red  Cross — ^here’s  one  from  Pancake."  j 

“From  John?  He’s  written  at  last,  di  f 
Read  it!”  5 

“You  don’t  wamt  to  finish  the  matter  d 
the  will,  then?” 

“That  cam  waiit.” 

Rowe’s  fingers  were  unsteady  as  they  ton 
open  the  envelope  amd  rattled  the  creases 
from  the  paper.  He  reaul  ailoud: 

Dear  Father:  It  has  been  over  a  month  smet 
I  left  you  to  take  up  this  job  and  I  have  not  wiitta 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  have  been  very  ]mf 
learning  necessary  things;  seomd,  I’ve  had  nothai 
definite  to  tell  you - 

Rowe  ptaused,  amd  his  fau£  lost  color. 

“Go  on,”  said  Luke. 

To-day,  the  first  two  cars  of  maple  started  roUii|. 
They  go  to  Bender  of  Detrcnt  at  $76  for  No.t 
Common  and  better  on  track.  The  quality  grada 
up  to  average.  Hastily,  Jobe. 

P.  S. — I’m  well,  happy  and  busy.  Love  to 
mother. 

Rowe’s  eyes  went  back  over  the  pan¬ 
graphs  amd  his  brows  contracted  a  bit  Old 
Luke  wais  very  still  a  moment;  then  he  said: 

“There’s  a  trick  somewhere.  Call  Be*- 
der!” 

On  the  telephone  Rowe  got  the  head  of 
the  lumber  film. 

“Mr.  Bender,  this  is  Rowe,  Mr.  Luke 

Taylor’s  secretary - ” 

“Bookkeeper!  Bookkeeper!”  mumbW 
Luke  irritably. 

“And  I’m  inquiring  about  lumber  froi 
Blueberry  County  .  .  .  You  did  .  .  .  Y«: 
Mr.  John  Taylor — ^you —  Thank  you,  sir." 
He  turned  to  Like. 

“They  bought,  all  right” 

“At  ^t  price?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  old  mam  wriggled  ais  nearly  erect  as 
his  baui  would  permit  amd  smote  the  floor 
a  stout  blow  with  his  came.  “Sellin’  then 
lumber,  Rowe!  Sellin’  lumberl  When  Mc- 
Lellam  hard  the  best  men  he  knows  about 
on  the  job  and  they  reported  it  was  a  dead 
loss!” 
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His  words  gave  way  to  a  s{>asin  of  wheezy 
^lighter  and  he  waved  his  cane. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  snapped  Rowe. 
“Understand!  Understand  it?  Why, 
i)gmn  it,  it’s  as  plain  as  a  mole  on  a  pretty 
jiri’s  chin!  Th’  young  buck’s  got  some- 
tiing  in  him,  Rowe!  I  thought  he  didn’t. 
1  tried  to  show  him  up — and  by  the  Lord 
fttfry,  he’s  showin’  me  up!  Showin’  us  up, 
][o«e!”  He  laughed  again  until  he  stran- 
|ied  for  breath. 

Rowe  picked  up  his  note-book  and  sat 
(iairn.  “Do  you  want  to  go  on?”  he  asked. 

I  “With  the  will?  The  will,  eh?”  Luke 
■ambled  to  himself  and  his  blue  eyes 
studied  his  secretary’s  face,  then  went  out 
to  that  clump  of  pine.  “No.  No,  Rowe. 
We  won’t  go  on  with  that  to-day.  Tele¬ 
phone  McLellan  I’ve  changed  my  mind 
ibout  changin’  my  will — for  a  few  days — a 
few  days.  Here;  take  a  letter!” 

The  smile  in  his  eyes  was  brighter. 

]0BN  TayijOR,  Esquire,  Pancake,  Mich. 

Yoars  of  recent  date  received  and  contents  noted. 

You  mother  is  well.  Yours  truly  - 

P.  S.— Bender  b  making  his  cracks  that  he  beat 
IM  OQ  your  first  shipment.  Watch  the  ma^et  and 
dm't  be  a  bigger  fool  than  you  can  help. 

He  grinned.  Rowe  looked  up  sullenly^ 
It  this  statement,  which  had  no  foimdation* 
■  hct. 

“A  line  m  time  often  gathers  a  lot  of  moss, 
Rowe,”  remarked  Luke.  “Now  send  his 
■other  here.  Hurry!” 

pURLED  on  a  chaise  longue  in  her  chintz- 
^  draped  bedroom,  Marcia  Murray,  too, 
md  a  letter  from  Pancake  that  afternoon, 
ttad  with  a  mounting  flush  in  her  cheek  and 
ah^t  in  her  blue  eyes  that  was  not  of  good 
Hture. 

For  a  month,  now,  those  letters  bad 
registered  a  ounulative  change  in  John 
Taylor.  He  had  gone  away  a  cynical, 
Hasf,  conceited  young  man  of  the  world;  he 
'was  ksing  that  cynicism  and  indifference; 
he  was  booming  as  enthusiastic,  as  im¬ 
pulsive  as  a  university  sophomore,  and  as 
wrought  up  over  his  success  as  a  normal 
twelve-year-old  is  over  the  capture  of  his 
fet  fish  and  game — and  to  Marcia  Murray 
his  rewards  were  about  as  significant. 

In. this  letter  he  told  of  the  sale  of  his 
first  lumber  and  figured  for  her  the  approzi- 
■ate  profit;  he  forecasted  the  grand  total 
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that  his  venture  would  yield,  setting  it  off 
with  underscoring  and  exclamation-points, 
but  as  the  girl  read  her  thin  lip  drew  up  in 
the  suggestion  of  a  curl.  Where  a  month 
ago  his  letters  had  consisted  of  a  dignified 
and  assured  love-making,  they  now  chat¬ 
tered  on  about  people  who  did  not  interest 
her  at  all:  Humphrey  Bryant,  of  whom 
John  wrote  as  a  firm  friend;  about  a  person 
named  Black  Joe — evidently  noi  colored — 
who  refused  John  his  confidence,  and  about 
Helen  Foraker,  with  a  strange  repression, 
an  irregularity  in  the  style  which  Marcia 
did  not  detect.  She  finished  this  letter: 

I’m  awfully  sorry,  but  it  won’t  be  possible  for  me 
to  spend  much  time  at  the  house-party  at  Dick 
Mason’s  lodge.  You  go,  by  all  means,  and  T  may 
be  able  to  spend  Sundays  there.  It’s  hard,  Marcia, 
to  give  up. that  sort  of  thing,  but  I’m  beginning  to 
feel  that  my  father  wasn’t  so  far  wrong  in  thinking 
I  didn’t  amount  to  much.  The  more  I  think  of  it 
the  less  I  am  inclined  to  ever  ask  a  favor  of  him. 
Thb  that  I  am  making  is  all  mv  own. 

Her  eyes  lingered  on  that  paragraph  and 
her  slenier  brows  quirked;  she  glanced  idly 
back  over  the  letter,  stopping  again  on  the 
page  where  he  forecasted  his  possible 
profits.  She  folded  the  paper  and  placed 
It  in  the  envelop>e,  and  as  she  tossed  it  to  her 
dressing-table  there  was  something  savage 
in  the  gesture  and  she  sniffed  disdainfully. 

In  the  hall  a  telephone-bell  jingled  and 
she  went  to  answer  it. 

“Hello  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  Phil  . .  .  No;  not  to¬ 
night,  thank  you  .  . .  Oh,  I’ve  a  headache — 
By  the  way,  Phil,  has  Mr.  Taylor  heard 
from  John?  .  .  .  He  has?  No  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  . 
After  all,  you  might  take  me  out  a  while  this 
evening — about  nine?  Good-by.” 

Looking  at  the  reflection  of  her  cool  blue 
eyes  as  her  cool,  small  hands  worked  in  her 
golden  hair,  Marcia  spoke' again:  “Of 
course,  if  he  should  please  his —  But  he 
doesn’t  want  the  old  crab’s  money!” 

ON  HELEN  FORAKER!S  suggestion, 
John  had  gone  to  live  in  the  men’s 
shanty  with  Milt  Goddard,  Black  Joe  and 
the  balance  of  the  crew  that  had  not  been 
shifted  to  the  White  camp. 

It  was  not  a  congenial  shelter  for  him. 
He  was  out  place,  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  men  with  whom  he  ate  and  slept, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  “mixer”  in  that 
other  existence  he  had  lived  did  him  no 
good  here.  More,  Goddard  was  surly  and 
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gruff,  as  his  deeply  rooted  jealousy  prompt¬ 
ed.  Black  Joe  ignored  John  and  would 
respond  to  none  of  his  advances. 

After  their  agreement  was  signed,  Taylor 
had  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  in  common 
with  Helen  Foraker.  Their  exchanges  of 
conversation  were  all  brief  and  wholly  con¬ 
cerned  with,  the  work  and  much  of  her  talk 
was  as  Greek  to  Taylor. 

He  watched  the  girl  closely,  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  humility,  which,  strangely,  he  did  not 
resent.  He  saw  her,  those  first  days, 
among  the  men  in  the  ravine  where  teams 
snaked  the  logs  from  their  jumble  to  the 
river’s  edge,  where  they  were  caught  in  a 
boom  and  dogged  into  rafts.  She  was 
sparing  of  words,  untiring,  always  alert, 
and  she  knew  what  was  going  on.  He 
heard  her  challenge  the  method  of  a  team¬ 
ster  whose  horses  were  stuck  when  the  log 
they  skidded  jammed  between  two  great 
stumps. 

“Back  now,  and  swing  in  gee,”  she  said 
sharply.  “Don’t  yell  at  them!  You’ve 
got  your  team  up  in  the  air.  Try  it  again. 
Haw,  now!” 

The  log  was  obstinate,  the  teamster 
flushing  as  others  locked  on  to  see  her 
directions  sting  his  pride. 

“If  you  don’t  like  my  way,  why  don’t  you 
try  it  yourself?”  he  asked. 

She  dropped  from  the  log  on  which  she 
stood,  took  the  reins  from  him,  tried  and 
failed;  let  the  team  rest,  rubbed  their  noses, 
eased  the  collars,  and  started  them  again. 
They  strained  together,  skin  wrinkling  over 
their  broad  rumps ;  they  grunted,  swung,  and 
the  log  started  forward. 

“Now  you  take  them,”  she  said,  retiuming 
the  lines.  “You’ll  go  farther  with  a  low 
voice.” 

She  had  been  right.  The  man  grinned 
himself  because  he  had  been  wrong  and 
shown  up  fairly. 

Taylor  saw  her  rebuke  a  youth  for  care- 
lessly  driving  in  the  dog-w«ige. 

“That  won’t  hold,”  she  said,  kicking  the 
wedge  with  her  boot-toe.  “If  that  raft  goes 
to  pieces  and  that  one  log  deadheads,  we 
lose  as  much  as  we’re  p>ayi]:^  you  for  a  day’s 
work.  •  Knock  it  out  and  put  it  in  right!” 

The  boy  did.  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
men,  she  got  away  with  it;  and  because  she 
knew  and  was  sure  she  knew. 

Another  item:  Taylor  heard  men  on  the 
job  scoffing  at  the  idea  of  timber  as  a  crop;  in 


Pancake  he  saw  others  grin  and  mutter  to 
one  another  as  Helen  passed,  and  knew  tint 
the  girl  was  aware  that  she  was  beinr 
laughed  at  derisively.  Her  manner  on  sodi 
occasions  was  striking;  the  men  of  he 
company  would  have  given  her  the  blanket 
characterization  of  the  army  and  said  tint 
she  was  hard-boiled;  his  mother  would  have 
said  that  she  carried  a  chip  on  her  shoulder' 
Taylor  himself  thought  her  defiance  spien 

did.  She  could  not  divorce  herself  from  her 

forest;  when  men  belittled  it  and  the  idea 
behind  it,  it  was  as  though  they  had  made 
imcouth  fun  of  her.  To  be  a  friend  of  the 
girl  required  that  friendship  for  her  pine  be 
made  evident;  to  be  outside  her  favor  it  wu 
necessary  only  to  show  no  charity  for  the 
work  her  father  had  started.  Nothing  else 
seemed  to  influence  her  to  any  extent. 

Such  things  he  saw,  and  others.  Saw  her 
jump  lightly  from  log  to  log  as  she  went 
over  the  face  of  that  tangle,  poised  like  i 
splendid  animal,  lithe  and  alive  and  as  sun 
of  her  body  as  she  was  of  her  mind, 
watched  her  cross  the  river,  leaving  bdiind 
a  rank  of  logs  which  rose  sluggishly  from  the 
inunersion  her  weight  gave  them,  but  she 
reached  the  boom  of  high-riding  cedan 
without  wetting  her  stout  boots.  And  be 
saw  her  in  a  canoe,  driving  the  light  craft 
up-stream,  arms  and  shoulders  and  tone 
working  with  a  rhythm  which  set  his  htirt 
in  faster  measure. 
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He  had  been  at  the  mill  one  morai^ 
and  was  walking  through  the  forest  to 
the  skidway.  At  the  house  Black  Joe  cane 
from  the  woodsand  hardly  grunted  in  retoa 
to  John’s  salutation.  But  after  Tayhxhid 
pa^ed  he  heard  the  man  hail  him. 

Turning  about  he  saw  Aimty  May  stani 
ing  in  the  kitchen  door.  They  were  withii 
ear-shot  of  the  woman,  but  Joe  said:  “Say, 
tell  her  Miss  Helen  won’t  be  do\vn  for  dii- 
ner.  She  wants  to  know  if  Hump  Bryaaft 
telephoned.” 

Taylor  repressed  a  smile  at  this  strangr 
procedure  which  he  had  witnessed  on 
several  occasions,  and  repeated  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  question. 

“Tell  him,”  said  Aunty  May,  “that  that 
ain’t  been  a  ’pdione-call  all  forenoon.” 

Gravely  Taylor  passed  along  that  mes¬ 
sage  and  then,  as  the  woman  turned  into 
the  house  and  Joe  went  on,  he  resumed  la 
way. 
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A  shout  from  below  checked  him 

on  the  high  bank  and  he  looked  down  to  see 
Bobby  and  Bessy  in  the  baby-trap.  That 
was  what  all  Foraker’s  FoUy  called  the 
small,  dry  sand-bar,  separated  from  the 
lank  by  a  dozen  feet  of  shallow  water  and 
itached  by  a  small  foot-bridge  inade  of 
s^akps  driven  firmly  in  and  planks  laid  along 
them.  Every  fair  morning  Aunty  May 
shooed  her  charges  across  this  bridge  and 
then  drew  the  planks  to  shore,  thereby 
jylating  the  children  on  their  sand-bar  and 
bving  her  wholly  free  for  the  housework. 

The  peril  of  water  was  deeply  planted  in 
their  hearts  and  they  never  attempted  the 
easy  wade  to  shore. 

However,  playing  in  the  clean  sand 
grew  monotonous,  and  though  the  chil¬ 
dren  never  openly  protested,  they  were  full 
of  excuses  to  delay  their  isolation,  full  of 
enthusiasm  when  released  and  ever  on  the 
watch  for  some  passer  who  might  be  way¬ 
laid  and  induced  to  talk.  Benny,  seeing 
Taylor,  had  halted  him  without  excuse,  but 
idien  John  stopped,  the  youngster  pointed 
toward  shore  and  cried: 

“Look!  Looky!” 

“At  what?” 

"There!  Somepin’.” 

“A  kk-kic,”  said  Bessy. 

Benny  grinned. 

“She  means  a  cricket.  That’s  what  it  is. 
I  fought  it  was  somepin’  worse.” 

Taylor  smiled,  seeing  the  ruse,  com¬ 
mented  casually  and  started  on. 

“Did  you  see  Black  Joe?”  Benny  was 
standing  on  the  shore  side  of  the  bar  now, 
toes  almost  in  the  water,  and  Bessy  was 
beside  him,  finger  in  her  mouth,  wide-eyed 
in  expectancy  at  this  game  she  knew  so  well. 
“Yes;  I  saw  Joe.  Why?” 

“Oh — we  seen — saw — him,  too.” 

Bessy  waved  a  hand  at  the  river. 

“We  see  wog  go  by-by!”  she  trebled. 

Her  brother  smil^  and  straightened  her 
iunbonnet. 

“She  says,  we  watch  the  logs  go  past,”  he 
interpreted.  “She  don’t  talk  very  plain.” 

Pause.  Benny  broke  it  hastily,  for  p>auses 
were  dangerous. 

“Did  you  see  Aunty  May?  Was  she  all 
right?” 

Taylor  laughed  heartily  and  said  that 
Aunty  May  had  appeared  in  good  health, 
nnd  squatted  on  the  brink.  This  change, 
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forecasting  a  visit,  made  Benny  grin. 

“Aunty  May  says  you  need  a — a — a — 
Now,  you  know  what  Grandpa  Humpy 
Bryant  is?” 

“An  editor?” 

“Nope.  WTiat  he  is  for  Bessy  an’ 
me. 

“He’s  your  guardian,  isn’t - ” 

Taylor  had  interrupted  himself,  but 
Benny  took  no  notice  of  his  queer  smile. 

“That’s  what!”  he  cried.  “Garden! 
Aunty  May  says  you  need  one.” 

“Oh,  so  Aunty  May  says  I  need  a 
guardian?” 

“Uh-huh.  She  says  so.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Benny?” 

Thus  confronted  with  a  question,  the 
nature  of  which  was  beyond  him,  the  boy 
was  embarrassed.  “I  don’t  fink,”  he  said, 
and  laughed.  Then,  losing  his  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  “I’m  like  what  Aunty  May  says 
Aunt  Helen  is:  I  don’t  say  somepin’  unless 
I  fink  somepin’.” 

“And  does  Aunt  Helen  think  I  need  a 
guardian?” 

“I  guess  she  don’t  fink.  She  don’t  say 
an’  she  don’t  fink  somepin’  unless  she  say 
somepin’..  An’  when  she  finks  she  says. 
That’s  what  Aunty  May  says.  She  only 
finks  about  somepin’  ’portant.  Aunty  May 
says.” 

“And  then,  likely,  I’m  not  very  im¬ 
portant,  Benny?” 

Again  the  child  was  beyond  his  depth 
and  twisted  his  fingers. 

“Milt,  he  finks  ’bout  you.  He  says  to 
Aunt  Helen  you’re  a  damn  dude.” 

Taylor  sat  down  on  the  bank,  dangling 
his  legs  into  the  yellow  sand. 

“So  Milt  says  I’m  a  dude,  does  he?” 

Benny  nodded  eagerly.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  he  could  follow;  and  this  was  becoming 
a  deliciously  long  interruption  to  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  captivity.  “He  says  that  to  Aunt 
Helen  two,  free  days  ago.  He  says  you  a — 
dude,  an’  you  don’t  know  what’s  goin’  on 
wif  your  logs  an’  you  let  a  woman  make 
money  for  you.  That’s  what  Milt  says.” 
»  “Waf-wog!  Waf-wog!”  shrilled  Bessy,  as 
a  raft  rounded  the  far  bend. 

The  children  discarded  Taylor,  who  had 
served  his  purpose  with  them  for  that  day. 
He  rose  and  went  on,  and  they  did  not 
even  turn  to  wave  farewell. 

“So  I  need  a  guardian — and  I’m  a  damned 
dude — and  I  don’t  know  what’s  going  on 
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with  my  logs — and  I’m  letting  a  woman 
make  money  for  me!” 

He  look^  up  through  the  pines  and 
laughed  ruefully. 

“I’ll  be  darned  if  I  don’t  have  to  plead 
guilty  on  two  counts!”  he  said.  “And — 
I’m  not  sure  of  the  others.” 

Later  he  added:  “And  she  always  says 
what  she  thinks,  and  she  doesn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  me.  Therefore” —  making  the 
mathematical  symbol  of  deduction  in  the 
air  with  a  forefinger — “she  doesn’t  think 
about  me  at  alL” 

T  T  WAS  that  evening.  Helen  Foraker  was 

at  her  desk  and  looked  up  with  a  degree 
of  surprise  as  Taylor  entered,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  in  her  house  since 
their  business  agreement. 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,”  he  began 
without  preface,  “that  I  don’t  know  much 
about  what’s  going  on?” 

She  sat  back  in  her  chair. 

“I’ve  been  wondering  if  you’d  wake  up,” 
she  said  quietly. 

“Wondering!  I  didn’t  sup(>ose  you  took 
time  to  think  about  me.” 

She  traced  a  line  on  the  blotter  .before  her 
with  a  dry  p)en.  “I’ve  had  lots  of  time  to 
think  about  you,  John  Taylor.  A  lot  of 
time  to  wonder  about  you — and  not  enough 
time  to  make  up  my  mind.  I’ve  never 
known  many  kinds  of  people;  I’ve  never 
known  any  one  like  you.  I  thought  I  sized 
you  up  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  I 
haven’t  had  much  evidence  to  change  my 
opinion.  Women  are  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  keen  intuition;  p)erhaps  we  have; 
perhaps  that  has  kept  me  wondering  if  you 
wouldn’t  wake  up.  Sit  down.” 

He  took  a  chair  and  she  folded  her  arms, 
looking  squarely  at  him. 

“Most  people  I  have  known  don’t  wonder 
about  themselves  and  so  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  themselves.  That  morning  when  we 
went  to  look  at  yoiu-  logs  you  told  me  more 
about  yourself  than  any — stranger  ever  has. 
What  you  said  backed  up  my  first  impres¬ 
sion,  but  because  you  said  it  made  me 
suspect  that  something  had  given  you  a 
jolt.  Ever  since  I’ve  been  wondering  if 
you’d  be  content  to  hang  around  the  edges 
and  let  circumstances  inake  a  boomerang 
of  your  father’s  trick.” 

She  stopped  and  Taylor  smiled  gravely. 

“Circumstances?”  he  asked.  “You  mean 


you’ve  wondered  if  I’d  be  content  to  ridt  I 
into  my  father’s  good  opinion  on  vomS 
shoulders?”  jl 

She  protested,  but  he  rose  abruptly  from  |! 
his  chair.  “Yes,  it  is  you!”  he  cried,  sod-  fl 
denly  excited.  “What  chance  I  have  o|  j 
making  a  little  success  here  is  because  that  I 
drunken  boy  gave  me  the  wrong  turn  at  i 
Seven  Mile  and  sent  me  in  here  to  spend  the  I 
first  night  under  your  roof.  fj 

“And  it’s  you  who  have  made  me  want  i 
to  wake  up.  You  took  me  with  you  to  f 
Thad  Parker’s  that  night,  and  I  kxAed  I 
death  in  the  face  and  caught  a  glimpse  oi 
life.”  His  voice  was  low  and  growing  tense.  I 
“The  next  day  you  talked  to  me  about! 
waste  and  duty  and  Americanism  in  the 
terms  of  saw-logs,  and  made  it  morec  oo- 
vincing  than  any  flag-waving  I’ve  ever 
listen^  to.  I’ve  watched  you  dmninate 
men  who  won’t  even  accept  me  as  a  com¬ 
panion.  I’ve  watched  you  do  things  that  to 
you  are  every-day  accomplishments  whidi 
are  away  beyond  me. 

“Just  being  here  has  got  under  my  skinl  | 
I’m  thrown  against  a  girl  who  is  doiof  | 
things  for  herself  and  for  me.  You’re  mak- 1 
ing  money  for  me;  you’re  winning  my  I 
father’s  favor  for  me,  and  I  don’t  like  hf’  I 
He  paused,  breathing  rapidly,  and  saw  1 1 
glow  in  the  girl’s  eyes  that  had  never  been  | 
there  before  when  she  Icxflced  at  bin,  a 
vague  light  of  admiration,  and  his  hart 
leaped. 

“My  mind  should  be  good  for  a  Httle 
something — ^Lord  knows  it’s  had  prepara¬ 
tion  and  rest  enough!  I  have  a  stout  hack 
and  strong  hands” — spreading  his  big,  white 
palms.  “I  want  to  do  things  for  myself;  I 
want  to  make  my  own  money,  to  win  my 

father’s  good  opinion - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  let  his  hands 
fall  limply  to  his  sides.  Then  he  asked 
very  simply, 

“Will  you  teach  me?” 

In  such  a  manner  the  John  Taylor  wlw 
had  come  to  the  Blueberry  to  humw  his 
father  that  he  might  win  wealth  without 
soiling  his  great  hands,  and  who  had 
learned  that  there  is  some  money  from  whkk 
fair-minded  men  recoil,  reached  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  reward  is  only  one  factor 
in  achievement;  in  such  a  manner  the  John 
Taylor  who  had  been  self-assured  and  sdf- 
satisfied  and  superficial  humbled  himsdf; 
yet  in  that  deference  was  nothing  servile, 
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but  rather  it  had  the  nobility  (A  simplicity 
and  frankness;  in  such  a  manner  the  man 
who  had  set  out  to  find  material  things 
which  would  make  one  woman  happy  came 
to  another  woman  to  fiiKl  that  peace  which 
can  come  only  with  respect  of  self. 

Helen’s  hands  dropp^  to  her  chair-arms 
and  a  haj^y  flush  ^ead  over  her  cheeks. 

“I  will  teach  you  all  I  can,  John  Tajdor,” 
she  said. 

Like  an  ambitious  boy  on  his  first  job  he 
sat  that  ni^t  uhik  she  sketched  for  him 
the  rudiments  of  what  he  must  learn  before 
he  could  know  «hat  was  being  dcme  for 
him.  There  was  talk  of  Scribnor  rule 
and  Doyle  rule,  allowance  for  defect,  mill 
overrun,  of  costs  and  markets;  of  lumber 
grades  and  transportation;  of  felling  and 
bucking  and  swamping;  of  circnilar  and  band¬ 
saws  and  kerf;  of  those  fundamentals  which 
he  had  hoped  to  skip  in  any  business;  talk  erf 
the  grubbing  he  had  loathed,  and  this  night 
he  did  not  ^y  from  it,  but  questioned  and 
listened  and  remembered. 

IT  WAS  late  when  he  rose.  Helen  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  dcKw  and  stood  cm  the 
threshold  looking  out  into  the  spring  night. 

Taylor  gazed  up  at  the  girL  Her  arm, 
restii^  against  the  casing,  was  very  delicate 
in  line;  but  silhouetted  against  the  li^t  it 
seemed  then  like  a  part  erf  some  competent, 
dexterous  machine;  her  face  was  mostly  in 
shadow,  but  where  the  lamp  glow  fell  on  cme 
cheek  was  an  impression  ^  softness,  of 
gentleness,  strong  in  its  call  to  his  senses. 
She  was  talking,  but  he  was  unconscious  of 
her  words — just  heedful  of  the  musical 
timbre  erf  her  voice. 

His  breath  caught,  and  a  strange  cn’eep 
went  over  his  skin.  Fch^  the  first  time  she 
w’as  for  him  a  woman,  a  female;  she  had  been 
an  antagonist,  an  example — and  now  she 
was  a  giri  wholly  different  from  any  he  had 
ever  known,  capable,  far-sifted,  keen  of 
mind — and  most  lovdy! 

He  walked  slowly  toward  the  men’s 
shanty.  Pauguk  muttered  savagdy  frcmi 
her  kennel  as  she  cauf  t  his  scent.  Mani¬ 
festations  of  the  appeal  which  had  ema¬ 
nated  from  Helen  went  as  cpikklyas  they 
had  come,  but  they  l^t  him  unsteadied. 

He  entered  the  hunk-building,  where  a 
light  still  bumecL  Gcxldard  was  mending 


a  horse-collar  and  looked  up  and  hb  gray 
eyes  lifted  unpleasantly,  but  he  did  not 
speak.  Taylor  bcouf  t  out  pen  and  paper 
ajKl  sat  at  the  table  benea^  the  hanging 
oil-lamp  to  write  to  Marcia  Murray.  For  a 
long  interval  he  was  there;  a  dozen  times  he 
started  forward  and  touched  the  page  with 
hb  pen,  but  no  mark  was  made. 

He  clid  not  wmt  to  write  to  Marcb 
Murray.  He  could  not  share  with  her  thb 
new  enthusiasm  far  the  job  that  he  was 
to  do  with  hb  own  mind,  hb  own  back,  hb 
own  haneb.  For  thb  nif  t  she  had  no  part 
in  hb  life;  fca*  the  first  time  in  months  he 
went  through  those  last  mcanents  before 
turning  in  without  remembering  the  sound 
erf  her  vcMcc,  the  feel  of  her  Iveath  on  hb 
chedc,  the  touch  of  her  cool  fingers,  the 
steady  kxrfc  in  her  clear  eyes. 

Sefething  had  cc»ne  into  hb  heart  which 
left  no  place  for  litHe  Marcb — Matda,  the 
f  1  for  sriiom  he  had  braved  hb  bther’s 
vitricrfic  scorn,  fca*  vdicun  he  had  ccane  on 
thb  dbtastriid  errand! 

The  others  had  gone  to  their  blankets;  he 
rose,  blew  out  the  lanq>  and  went  to  the 
dcx>r.  A  lift  wras  extinguished  in  Helen 
Foraker’s  loom.  He  saw  an  indbtinct 
figure  iqipear  at  the  window  and  draw  back 
the  curtains  and  linger  a  moment  and  dis- 
aj^iear — and  again  that  delicious  creep 
went  over  hb  body. 

Very  quietly,  as  though  awed  by  some 
soul-molding  experience,  Taylor  tum^  back 
to  his  bunk;  the  stimulus  did  not  leave 
him;  he  tossed  restlessly,  eyes  open  or  sleep¬ 
ing  in  brief  snatches  until  cbwn;  he  rose  in 
the  new  cby  to  a  new  maimer  erf  living,  of 
thinking,  to  wrork  with  Helen  Foraker’s 
men  ancl  hb  logs,  to  talk  maricets  with 
Humfrey  Bryant,  to  sit  evenings  with  the 
girl  and  talk  timb^  and  bbor  and  board- 
feet  and  now  and  then  be  unable  to  hear 
even  hb  own  wcx-cb  because  erf  the  blood 
that  the  beauty  erf  her  face  sent  doweling 
into  hb  ears. 

And  so  it  was  that  he  could  write  to  hb 
father  that  June  evening  and  tdl  briefly 
that  he  had  turned  the  stone  to  Ixead,  and 
that  hb  letters  to  Marcia  Murray  from 
thenceforth  were  not  impelled  by  the  urge 
wfakh  made  the  grouse  beat  hb  wings 
throuf  the  nif  t,  but  were  concerned  wri^ 
men  and  the  (beds  of  commerce! 


The  next  instalment  of  this  ahsortnnf  out-of-doors  novel  tells  of  new  dangers  that  threaten  Foraker  s 
Folly,  and  will  appear  in  January  EvEaYBODY’s— out  December  ISth. 
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A  Jungle  Story  that  May  Contain 
a  lesson  for  Humankind 

By  F.  St.  Mars 

Illustration  by  H.  Palmer 


SEBA  began  life  as  an  egg,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  one  of  forty- 
eight,  and  white,  too;  but  he  had 
no  shell — only  leather  to  cover  him. 
His  mamma  wrapped  herself  round  him 
and  the  others,  because  she  had  no  fur  or 
feathers  or  legs,  only  tinj'  bumps  where, 
in  ages  past,  the  legs  of  her  ancestors  had 
once  been. 

Some  people  think  they  are  hard  done  by 
if  they  go  without  a  meal  for  three  hours, 
and  some  if  they  feed  not  for  twelve.  The 
last  time  Seba,  the  python,  fed  was  in  1920! 
And  at  the  moment  we  intrude  upon  his 
wicked  meditations  over  the  fall  of  man — 
or  whatever  evil  it  was  he  did  meditate 
upcm — he  was  just  about  to  proceed  to 
hunt  up  his  dinner  for  1921. 

Thus  you  have  him  in  the  pool,  with  only 
his  nose  above  water. 

Seba  had  that  moment  awakened  from  a 
forty-hour  nap.  He  had  been  waiting  in 
that  pool  for  days,  building  on  the  hope  that 
some  foolish  folk  would  come  to  drink. 
None  did.  They  went  to  the  other  pool, 
and  if  you  had  b^n  there,  and  had  not  held 
your  nose,  you  would  have  understood 
why. 

At  last  Seba  decided  that  if  the  disoblig¬ 
ing  dinner  would  not  come  to  him,  he  must 
go  to  it.  He  began  to  get  a  move  on. 

First,  his  malignant  flat  head  got  going; 
then  his  neck;  then  the  front  part  of  his 
great  body,  growing  fatter  and  fatter  as  it 
ajq)eared  foot  by  horrible  foot,  all  glisten¬ 
ing  and  creepy,  tesselated  with  colors. 

Then  the  middle  of  him — thick  as  the 
thigh  of  a  big  man — began  to  uncoil.  Then 
his  latter  end,  getting  narrower  to  his  tail. 
At  last,  all  of  him  was  mo\'ing  at  once,  flat, 
legless,  with  long  ripples  under  the  silver- 
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painted  skin,  crawling,  crawling,  crawling — 
twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  of  he  python 
reeling  off  his  mile-an-hour  traveling-gait — 
not  undulating,  as  the  books  picture  him, 
but  simply  sliding,  sliding,  jfo/,  like  a  moving 
staircase.  Ough! 

The  bateleur  eagle — fine  name,  fine  bird; 
black,  with  coral  face,  beak  and  legs — came 
down  from  the  thousand-foot  level,  guided 
by  thousand-foot-range  eyes,  as  bateleur 
eagles  do  come  down — svfiskl 

The  devil  who  told  Seba’s  dim  ancestor 
more  than  was  good  about  apple  trees  may 
have  given  Sel»  the  power  to  hear  that 
swish  in  the  air.  He  certainly  could  hear  a 
tiptoe  upon  earth.  Still  more  certainly,  he 
had  the  power  to  feel  the  eagle’s  talons  in 
his  tail — it  was  the  sort  of  hand-shake  that 
none  could  ignore. 

The  moment  the  bateleur  dug  in  was  the 
moment  Seba  chose  to  turn  his  latter  end 
into  an  electrified  flail.  The  eagle  went 
with  the  tail,  having  no  time  to  apologize 
for  mistaking  the  tail,  seen  momentarily 
in  the  grass,  for  the  whole  snake. 

After  the  tail  had  nearly  brained  an 
amazed  jackal,  cleared  a  five-yard  swath 
of  five-foot  tinder,  misnamed  grass,  nearly 
brought  down  a  young  tree,  and  quite 
brought  down — with  the  jar — a  most  impo¬ 
lite  green  monkey  sitting  in  that  tree,  the 
tail  stopp>ed,  and  Aquila,  the  king  of  birds, 
let  go  with  humiliating  haste. 

^ba  proceeded  as  before. 

That  proved  he  was  a  snake,  servant  of 
the  Evil  One.  Nothing  else  could  have  re¬ 
sisted  showing  some*  emotion  or  feeling. 
Seba  continued,  as  before,  like  a  machine, 
one  mile  per  hour,  flat,  staring,  cold  as  ice. 

His  presence,  revealed  by  his  own  actions, 
would  be  followed — marked.  A  hundred 
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eyes,  mostly  unseen,  were  watching  his  glis¬ 
tening  length;  only  respect  for  the  eagle 
kept  them  quiet — temporarily. 

First  it  was  a  black-backed  jackal,  lean, 
intelligent  and  alert.  If  Seba  had  been  half 
his  length,  that  jackal  might  have  risked 
a  fight;  as  it  was,  he  risked  nouiing — onl}' 
followed  disconcertingly. 

Next  it  was  a  quick-eyed  green  monkey 
with  a  quicker  temper.  His  screams  of 
abuse  evolved  green  monkeys  apparently 
out  of  thin  air,  and  they  were  worse  than  the 
jackal.  They  followed  overhead,  hurling 
down  imprecations  and  other  things,  shak¬ 
ing  branches,  and  grimacing  in  rage. 

Next  it  w’as  a  pair  of  mops  doing  duty  as 
birds  called  louries  that  came  and  postured 
above  and  in  his  wake.  But  finally  it  was 
a  serval  cat,  lean,  lithe,  ver>'  leggy,  and 
spitting! 

Seba  spat,  too,  raising  his  head,  opening  - 
wide  his  nasty  gape,  and  whipping  in  and 
out  his  forked  tongue.  Seen  thus,  he  was 
the  personification  of  fearfulness  The  big 
spotted  cat  faded  backward  into  the 
thorn-bushes — even  as  Alice’s  Cheshire  cat 
faded — and  Seba  glided  on. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  all  movement  fell 
from  him,  and  he  lay  like  a  great  wire 
cable  —  motionless.  Nothing  moved  aU 
around ;  even  the  monkeys  were  still.  Night 
was  driving  back  the  day.  No  sound  broke 
the  all-engulfing  silence  except  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  a  cock  ostrich,  like  a  war-drum,  far 
away — that  and  the  strident  ping-g-g  of 
the  mosquitoes  seemed  to  have  the  world 
to  themselves.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
suggestion  of  calamity  in  the  air,  a  feeling 
of  waiting.  All  the  bush  held  its  breath. 

Something  like  a  rojje  slid  down  from  the 
branch  of  a  wild  fig  tree  about  ten  yards 
away— there  was  a  flicker  of  tawny  yellow 
among  the  thorns.  Then  a  scream,  vibrant 
with  fear,  but  still  more  with  hate.  The 
serval  cat  was  in  the  toils  of  a  python,  who, 
wrapping  her  in  its  folds,  was  endeavoring 
to  crush  out  her  life  before  she  tore  out  the 
python’s  life  first.  But  the  python  was  not 
Seba — that  monstrous  evil  had  not  moved. 

The  serval  was  yelling  for  help,  and  she 
needed  it!  , 

Came  then  a  rustle  in  the  bush  behind. 
Something  flashed  out.  A  form  tore  over 
Seba,  prostrate  to  earth,  and  Seba,  with  head 
coiled  back,  writhed  and  hissed.  The  some¬ 


thing  took  one  leap,  with  legs  well  tucked 
up,  off  Seba — whom  it  could  not,  till  that 
moment,  have  seen — onto  the  other  py. 
thon.  Here  it  revealed  itself  as  another 
serval  cat,  mate  to  the  first,  a  living  fire¬ 
work,  tearing,  biting  and  spitting  with  mad 
fury. 

Then  things  happ>ened! 

The  other  python  unwrapped  with  speed 
and  hit  out. 

Then,  with  inconceivable  quickness,  first 
one  serval  came  back,  then  the  other- 
straight  at  Seba.  The  giant,  with  head- 
coiled  back,  let  his  head  go.  It  shot  for¬ 
ward  like  a  released  stone  from  a  sling, 
and  hit  the  first  serval  amidships,  with 
tightly  shut  mouth.  One  could  distinctly 
hear  the  breath  of  the  cat  whistle  out,  and 
see  the  animal  crash,  lifted  off  its  feet,  into 
a  thicket. 

The  second  cat  arrived,  horrified,  and 
spread-eagled  upon  the  python  that  it  had 
not  seen — ^and  Seba  showed  what  writhing  | 
could  be.  He  laid  waste  that  place  with  his 
threshings.  Something  had  to  go,  and,  al¬ 
though  she  had  stuck  like  a  bur,  the  serval 
cat  went  sailing  through  the  air,  e-xploding 
curses  en  route,  hurled  into  sp)ace. 

Seba  lay  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  if 
nothing  had  happenjed,  then  slid  deliber¬ 
ately  to  the  place  where  the  other  pythod 
had  been.  One  presumes  that  he  sniffed; 
certainly  he  became  aware  that  it  was  a 
female.  He  showed  some  faint  shadow  of 
excitement  for  the  first  time;  his  head  began 
waving  and  searching  hither  and  yon;  but 
he  could  not  find  her. 

Then  another  scaly  head  came  waving 
into  the  arena.  Another  python!  The  two, 
being  so  very  low  to  earth,  did  not  see  one 
another  till  quite  close.  Then — they  lay 
still  and  stared!  Both  were  males,  seeking 
the  same  bride;  but  they  might  have  been 
rope  of  brightly  tinted  plaited  wire  for  all  the 
expression  they  had.  And — a  third  python 
glided  slowly  into  view,  a  male  also,  and 
stopped,  staring,  cold,  inexpressive,  soulless 
and  repellent. 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  the  sun 
moldered  and  went  out.  A  lion  crept  about 
in  the  shadow  till  it  nearly  stepp^  upon 
one  of  the  pythons’  tails.  Then  it  went 
away — in  a  hurry — followed  by  the  hissing 
maledictions  of  all  three.  .\n  old  boar 
wart-hog  approached,  gnmting  and  rooting, 
but  stopped  when  he  heard  that  long-drawn 
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hated  warning,  and  removed  itself  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Then,  very  slowly,  Seba  got  his  p>onderous 
length  on  the  move.  He  struck  off  on  the 
scent  of  the  she  serpent,  and  gradually,  one 
after  the  other,  taking  their  time,  the  other 
two  got  under  way  in  his  wake.  As  they  did 
so,  a  fourth  male  python  crawled  from  the 
pass  and  fell  in  at  the  rear. 

Three  natives,  late  from  some  village 
feast,  came  running  along  the  path.  These 
pythons — as  all  snakes — liked  to  follow  the 
paths  of  game,  of  man.  There  was  a  hiss,  a 
\-eU,  a  flash  of  steel,  and  the  natives  were 
ninning  back  again  .faster  than  they  had 
come. 

Apparently  the  path  of  the  fair  coiler,  if 
one  may  s«  '^p>eak  of  her  who  “led”  those  leg¬ 
less  gallants  “on,”  was  a-  path  of  thorns. 
Snakes  are  very  careful  w^t  they  touch, 
and  this  one  had  managed  to  evade  the 
barbed  straight  spikes,  short,  long,  hooked, 
recurved — but  she  had  not  managed  to 
avoid  other  things.  Once  she  had  dragged 
over  an  ants’  covered  way,  and  gone  mad  at 
the  jaws  of  the  ant  army  that  swarmed  out 
of  the  crushed  gallery.  Seba  got,  as  it  were, 
the  refle.x  action  of  that,  and  lashed  around 
so  tremendously — the  bites  of  those  big- 
jawed  soldier-ants  are  no  small  matter — that 
he  fouled  a  party  of  bush-pigs  digging  for 
a  living.  The  resulting  rush — sharp  hoofs 
cut  almost  as  deeply  as  sharp  tusks — com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  calm  of  the  other  pythons, 
and  chaos  ensued. 

Seba  could  follow  her  whom  he  hoped  to 
make  his  bride  by  scent  alone — but  that  was 
the  only  easy  thing  about  that  trail.  It  took 
him  into  a  porcupine’s  hole,  and  Seba  backed 
out  very  much  faster  than  he  went  in. 

Anon  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  she 
nython  had  bathed  in  a  pool.  What  had 
happened  when  the  lone  bull  hippopota¬ 
mus — he  owned  that  bit  of  water — went 
for  her,  they  could  not  tell.  The  aftermath 
was  enough  when  the  three-ton  bull  ran  at 
Seba  with  his  mouth  open.  The  python, 
who  feared  above  all  things  to  be  trodden 
upon,  recoiled  upon  his  rivals,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  mix-up  was  terrible. 

Then  it  pleased  that  evil  she  thing  to  visit 
surreptitiously  the  abode  of  man,  and,  of 
course,  Seba  and  the  rest  (that  procession 
had  increased  to  seven  now)  followed. 

A  shadow  that  came  round  the  comer  of 
the  district-commissicmer’s  fowl-house  and 
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saw  them,  doubled  up  and  fled.  That  was  a 
jackal;  but  it  was  certainly  no  jackal  that 
scurri^  out  of  the  veranda  and  almost  ran 
into  Seba’s  flat,  villainous  head.  It  dropped 
the  zebra  skin  it  was  carrying,  and  skidded 
sideways  for  dear  life — a  hyena,  most  like. 

Then  the  rat.  It  ran  clean  over  Seba, 
and  died  with  one  piercing  squeal  in  the 
next  python’s  jaws.  And  behind  the  rat, 
came  the  cat — a  tom-cat.  He  could  not 
stop  his  rush,  but  he  could  change  its  direc¬ 
tion — he  threw  a  neat  back  somersault  and 
continued  at  full  speed  the  opposite  way. 
The  python  proce^ed  to  swallow  the  rat. 
This,  Iflce  most  things  that  pythons  do,  took 
time,  and  the  others  left  him,  while  they 
proceeded  upon  the  trail. 

IT  LED  straight  to  the  fowl-house,  as  if 
the  snake  had  been  there  before.  Per¬ 
haps  it  had;  one  never  can  tell  with  serpents. 
Anyway,  it  went  there  now,  and  there  had 
been  fowls  in  that  house  before  it  came — 
not  after.  Seba  and  his  fellows  found 
twenty  and  one  corpses,  but  nothing  ahve. 
Apparently  the  fair  damsel  of  the  forked 
tongue  had  slain  the  lot,  but  had  not  other¬ 
wise  touched  one.  Why?  To  see  if  any  of 
those  fowls  had  eggs  beneath  it,  I  suppose. 

But  the  trail  that  led  into  the  fowl-house 
by  a  small  hole — Seba’s  embonpoint  stuck 
fast  in  that  hole  for  a  space,  and  his  writh- 
ings  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  fowl- 
house  down  in  heaps — did  not  lead  out  of 
it  through  that  hole  or  any  other.  It  went 
as  far  as  the  door,  and  the  door  was  open. 
Thenceforward  it  was  no  longer  on  the 
ground  but  in  the  air;  no  longer  strong  and 
unmistakable,  but  faint — and  there  was  the 
scent  of  man  mixed  with  it. 

Seba  ought  to  have  shown  surprise,  or,  at 
least,  suspicion — flying  snakes  not  being  in 
the  Scheme  of  Things  now,  thank  goodness! 
But  snakes  never  show  anything  except 
hate,  and  Seba  dragged  his  great  length  on 
doggedly. 

He  had  lost  his  position  as  leader  of  that 
Indian  file  of  unholy  ones.  Some  of  the 
others  had  worked  round  the  fowl-house  and 
picked  up  the  trail  on  the  far  side.  It  led 
to  the  commissioner’s  bungalow. 

The  first  warning  the  inhabitants  were 
vouchsafed  of  the  coming  of  the  pythons, 
came  from  the  old  she  cat.  She  came  rac¬ 
ing  up  to  the  veranda  fr(Hn  the  garden, 
where  she  had  been  hunting  rats,  seized  one 
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of  her  kittens,  lying  in  a  basket  there,  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  raced  off  again 
with  it.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  was 
back  aigain,  to  grab  another  kitten  and  tear 
away  as  before.  Fortimately  the  python’s 
cruising  speed  is  very  slow;  but  even  so, 
those  on  the  veranda  distinctly  heard 
the  cat  spit  suddenly  somewhere  out  in 
the  dark  as  she  got  away  with  the  last 
kitten.  < 

That  ought  to  have  warned  them,  if  any¬ 
thing  could.  It  did  not,  however,  any  more 
than  the  actions  of  the  cat  herself,  who  had 
hidden  each  of  her  kittens  under  a  stone, 
and  far  apart — a  significant  enough  man¬ 
euver,  in  all  truth. 

The  first  male  python,  a  bad  dream  of 
some  fifteen  feet,  crawled  slowly  up  the 
steps  onto  the  veranda — an  eighteen-footer 
following. 

There  were  three  men  on  the  veranda, 
the  commissioner  and  two  black  servants, 
and  their  backs  were  bent  over  a  sack,  which 
appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  an  evil  spirit. 
The  commissioner  was  new  and  very  pink — 
a  recent  importation  from  home. 

By  chance,  it  may  be — or  perhaps  it  was 
some  instinctive  feeling — one  of  the  black 
servants  looked  roimd.  He  was  still  bend¬ 
ing,  and  viewed  the  world  from  no  great 
height.  He  did  not  move  at  all  for  a  space, 
but  the  moon  showed  that  his  face  had 
turned  gray  under  his  skin.  So  still  was 
the  man  that  his  fellow  glanced  over  his 
shoulder,  and — froze  where  he  stood. 

The  commissioner  cursed  them  both  for 
lumps  of  brick-dust,  and  glanced  round,  too. 
Then  his  jaw  fell,'  and  he  stood  up  very 
straight  indeed.  He  did  not  say  anything 
much  that  could  be  heard.  The  snakes  did 
that.  The  whole  stifling,  stilly  gloom  was 
filled  with  a  hiss-s-s-s — long,  venomous, 
beastly,  and  the  view,  as  seen  by  those  three 
human  beings,  was  of  a  mouth  open  to  the 
widest  extent  any  mouth  could  ever  be 
opened  to,  of  a  forked  tongue  that 
whipped  incessantly,  of  eyes  that  glittered 
unspeakable  things — waving  high  in  air 
above  fifteen  feet  of  glistening  coils  of 
snake. 

The  restless  inquisitiveness  of  the  white 
man  led  the  commissioner  to  look  beyond 
that  head,  and  he  beheld  another  waving, 
wide- jawed,  above  eighteen  feet  of  snake; 
beyond  that  was  a  third  head,  enormous, 
hissing  over  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  of 


glistening  Seba.  There  were  others  too 
but  the  conunissioner  moved  at  that  p«nt 
and  broke  the  spell. 

The  two  black  servants  fetched  out  a  ydl 
fit  to  awaken  the  dead,  and  fled.  The  com- 
missioner  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
“left  his  piF>e”  inside  the  bungalow,  and 
went  to  get  it  in  a  hurry. 

The  sack  buck-jump>ed  for  a  sp)ace,  as  if 
inhabited  by  a  small  volcano,  then  fell  flat 
and  the  she  python  crawled,  cool,  ralm’ 
malevolent,  out  into  the  moonlight. 

What  happened  then,  the  commissioner 
has  never  bwn  induced  to  say.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  look  out  to  see. 

AS  THE  dawn  unbarred  the  gates  of  day, 
and  let  in  the  sun,  all  trium-  hant,  flam¬ 
ing  and  splendid;  as  the  bush  danced  with  a 
thousand  flashes  of  rainbow  jewels;  as  the 
herds  shook  off  the  fear  of  night,  and  began 
to  file  down  to  the  drinking-places,  a  pair  of 
tawny-red  duiker  antelopes,  not  twice  the 
size  of  hares,  came  gracefully  stepping 
through  the  bush. 

Suddenly  a  monkey,  sitting  above,  yelled 
out  wildly  in  alarm;  the  buck  duiker  spun 
like  a  top  up>on  his  dainty  heel,  and,  with  a 
whistle-snort,  executed  one  quick  bound~ 
but  he  was  too  late.  Something,  glistening 
like  a  cable  of  painted  wire,  shot  along  the 
ground  and  tripped  him.  He  fdl  sideways, 
recovered  like  lightning,  but  was  jerked 
down  again.  Fold  upon  fold  of  shining, 
tesselat^,  scaly  body  flung  itself  upon  hii^ 
round  him,  all  over  him.  It  was  Seba 
making  his  “kill”  at  last. 

Close  by,  a  sudden  piteous  scream  de¬ 
noted  that  Seba’s  new  mate,  striking  down 
the  doe  duiker,  was  making  her  “kill” 
also. 

And  there,  coiled,  gorged,  helpless,  and 
asleep,  the  other  rope  discovered  them— 
that  most  terrible  rope  of  all,  red,  alive,  slow, 
winding  through  the  bush — the  dreaded 
driver-ants,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
wild,  the  savage,  huge-jawed  nomadic  ants 
who  march  through  the  wilderness  in  col¬ 
umns  millions  strong  and  hundreds  of  yards 
long.  Too  full  to  get  away,  the  giant 
serpents  were  covered  with  ants  almost 
before  they  knew.  Nor  did  their  tremen¬ 
dous  lashings  avail  them.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  attackers  were  killed,  but 
it  made  no  difference.  The  ants  won  in  the 
end — as  they  always  do. 
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Introducing-  a  New  Idea  in  Fiction — 


The  Phantom  Auto 

Beginning  the  Amazing  Adventures  of  Doctor  Goodrich^ 
Detective  of  the  Future,  Whose  hurtling  Achievements 
Are'  Accomplished  by  Practical  Application  of  Newly 
Discovered  Methods  in  Science.  A  Complete  Novel — 

By  Stoddard  Goodhue 


Illustrations  by  £.  J.  Dinsmore 


Dr.  DANIEL  GOODRICH  has 
been  so  much  before  the  public 
in  the  capacity  of  criminologist, 
so  much  has  been  heard  of  his 
1(iardlike  exploits  in  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  have  led  to  the 

rrdiension  of  many  major  criminals,  that 
public  has  come  to  think  of  the  distin- 
giished  medical  examiner  as  a  sort  of 
■edianical  sleuth  and  very  little  of  a  real 
hvman  being. 

Yet  those  who  are  privileged  to  become 
ittiinate  with  Dr.  Goodrich  are  aware  that 
kis  true  personality  is  as  different  from  the 
popular  conception  as  it  well  could  be. 

I  recently  spent  a  week-end  with  Dr. 
Goodrich  at  his  country  pdace  at  Roxbury, 
Oxuecticut — a  farm  in  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Berkshires  to  which  he  has  given  the 
dwacteristic  and  alluring  name  of  “Three 
Brooks.”  There  I  had  op»p>ortunity  to  see 
the  distinguished  criminologist  in  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  relaxation  and  gained  not  only 
new  understanding  of  the  equipment  of 
mind  and  body  that  makes  possible  for 
him  the  feats  of  scientific  sleuthing  with 
which  his  name  has  so  long  been  associated 
bat  also  a  fuller  comprehension  of  his  warm¬ 
blooded,  sympiathetic  emotional  nature. 

I  mention  the  visit  to  Three  Brooks  be¬ 
cause  it  was  on  the  way  back  to  New  York 
that  an  incident  took  place  which  served 
to  introduce  me  to  a  case  which  Dr.  Goodrich 
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had  undertaken  to  solve.  The  incident  was 
of  such  a  seemingly  trivial  natiu^  that  I 
hardly  p)aid  it  the  attention  of  more  than 
a  piassing  thought,  little  thinking  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  a  plot  so  fiendishly 
conceived,  and  concealed  with  such  masterly 
cunning,  that  to  the  normal  mind  nothing 
happened  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  the  most  simple  explanation. 

We  were  motoring  back  to  the  city 
and  met  an  automobile  near  New  Milford, 
driven  by  a  man  who  was  accomptanied 
by  a  woman.  Both  cars  were  moving 
slowly  at  the  time,  being  near  a  sharp  turn, 
and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  occupiants 
of  the  other  car,  which  was  p>ainted  r^. 

I  espiecially  noticed  the  driver,  because  of 
a  certain  keenness  of  glance  with  which 
his  black  eyes  flashed  at  me  as  we  p)assed. 
He  was  of  foreign  aspiect  and  wore  a  closely 
crop>p>ed  beard. 

Dr.  Goodrich,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
chiefly  noticed  the  woman,  and  he  com¬ 
mented  after  we  piassed: 

“I  certainly  thought  at  first  that  the 
woman  in  that  car  was  Katherine  Mayten. 
I  was  about  to  call  out  to  her;  but  I  saw  that 
she  had  black  hair.  Mrs.  Mayten,  as  you 
know,  has  light-brown  hair.  But  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  striking  resemblance.” 

A  few  minutes  later  we  drove  down 
Turkey  Hill  into  the  town  of  New  Milford. 
We  stopp>ed  a  moment  at  the  station  to 
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“But  why  should  there  be  any  doubt 
about  it?”  I  asked.  “I  mean,  why  should 
there  be  any  question  of  Katherine  Mayten 
assuming  a  disguise?” 

“That  is  precisely  the  question  that  wt 
are  endeavoring  to  answer.  But  our  ob¬ 
servations  up  to  date  appear  to  leave  us 
very  much  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  answer 
should  be.” 

Then  he  opened  the  throttle,  and  the  car 
sprang  forward  into  full  speed. 

Dr.  Good- 
pulled  into  t^ 
private  roadway  and  came  to  a  stop  at  the- 
door  of  Frederick  May  ten’s  splendid  coun¬ 
try  house  at  Bay  Shore,  Long  IslawL 
■‘Four  hours  and  a  fraction  for  the  hundred 
Not  far  from  forty  an 


pick  up  Mazie  Marshall  and  Miriam 
Cooper,  two  young  women  who  are  officially 
associated  with  the  medical  examiner  in 
the  detective  service.  The  young  women 
had  been  in  New  Milford  ostensibly  for  a 
week-end  outing,  but  in  reality  on  official 
business,  and  Dr.  Goodrich  was  eager  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  report. 

“Well,  girls,  how  was  the  fishing  in  New 
Milford?” 

Mazie  Marshall  acted  as  spokesman. 

“Pretty  good,”  she  replied.  “We  got 
quite  a  bit  of  information  out  of  a  young  I  'EN  o’clock  on*  the  dot, 
woman  we  met  casually  at  the  Squirrel  rich  stated,  as  we 

Inn.  It  seems  that  Gustave  Beuscher  and 
his  wife  come  there  now  and  again;  and  that 
sometimes  Gustave  has  been  there  with  an¬ 
other  woman  whose  description  would  answer 
pretty  well  for  Katherine  Mayten  except  that  and  fifty  miles, 
she  is  said  to  have  very' black  hair,  and  some¬ 
times  this  same  young  woman  is  there  with 
another  man  who  is  described  as  tall,  of 
athletic  build,  with  gray  hair,  although  he 
doesn’t  appear  more  than  thirty-five  or  so, 
and  with  dark  closely  cropped  beard  and 
remarkable  black  eyes.” 

Dr.  Goodrich  was  eagerly  attentive. 

“And  what  about  the  black-haired  young 
woman?”  he  asked. 

“She  certainly  looked  like  Katherine 
Mayten — a  dead  ringer  for  her  in  size, 
figure  and  features,  but  of  course  Katherine 
is  very  blond.  If  it  were  Katherine,  she 
exhibited  marvelous  nerve;  for  we  passed 
within  ten  feet  of  her,  and  she  looked  right 
at  us  without  seeing  us.” 

“Katherine’s  nerve,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
has  never  been  questioned,  I  believe,”  said 
the  physician  dryly. 

Then,  after  further  thought,  he  added: 

“However,  it  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  it 
could  be  Katherine;  for  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  are  giving  a  little  party  to-night  at 
their  home  down  in  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island. 

I  happ>en  to  know  about  it,  because  I  am 
invited.  In  fact,  I  am  on  my  way’ there 
now.  I  will  take  you  girls  along  with  me, 
if  you  wish  to  go.  I  shall  stop  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  office,  and  then  make  the  drive  _ _  _  _ _ 

to  Bay  Shore.  I  don’t  expect  to  get  there  tention  for  more  than  an  instant;  I  becamb 
before  ten  o’clock.  That  red  car,  when  we  vividly  conscious  of  the  really  wonderful 
met  it  eight  or  ten  miles  back,  was  going  eyes — big,  lustrous,  of  so  dark  a  hazel  that 
in  the  opp>osite  direction,  so  if  the  young  in  the  dim  light  they  seemed  of  fathomlesl. 
woman  in  it  was  Katherine  Mayten,  she  blackness,  in  almost  startling  contrast  with 
apparently  won’t  be  home  in  time  for  her  the  pallor  of  the  forehead  and  the  flashiM 
own  party.”  whiteness  of  the  teeth  that  were  reveaka 


she  will  be,  as  this  is  her  party — ^I  wid) 
you  girls  would  take  a  quick,  sharp  glaace 
at  her  as  soon  as  you  are  within  view,  and 
then  register  clearly  to  yourself  your  im¬ 
pression  as  to  how  closely  she  resembki 
your  dark-haired  young  woman  of  the  im 
and  the  red  car.  Let  me  know  afterwaH 
what  it  is.” 

As  we  entered  the  big  reception-roodfe. 
where  eight  or  ten  people  were  gathered, 
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toticingly  as  the  young  woman  laughed 
jn  exuberant  welcome. 

“Dr.  Goodrich!  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come.  Frederick  will  be  delighted.  I  told 
lum  you  had  half  promised  to  come.” 

“I  wholly  promi^,”  corrected  the  phy¬ 
sician,  smiling.  “But,  of  course,  when  one 
has  to  come  all  the  way  from  the  city  in  a 
motor,  there  is  always  the  opportunity  for 

an  accident.” 

“You  have  come  much  farther  than  that, 

I  if  I  mistake  not.”  Then,  as  if  thinking 
better  of  what  she  was  alwut  to  say,  she 
exclaimed:  “I  am  certain  you  never  let  a 
wonderful  day  like  this  go  by  without 
visiting  your  Three  Brooks!  Am  I  not 
ri^t?”  Her  smile  was  bewitching. 

The  physician  looked  straight  into  those 
great  questioning  eyes  for  several  moments, 
his  face  wearing  an  expression  hard  to 
interpret,  before  he  answered:  “Quite 
r^t,  Mrs.  Mayten;  quite  right.  And  we 
came  down  in  record  time.” 

The  girl  had  averted  her  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Now  instantly  she  flashed  them 
back  at  him,  as  she  cried  out,  with  a  little 
laugh:  “Record  time.  Are  you  sure  of 
that?  Not  an  official  record,  is  it?” 
Then  she  stopped  short  and  flushed  a  little, 
and  turned  to  beckon  some  one  who  was 
approaching.  “Oh,  Frederick!”  she  cried. 

The  man  who  came  forward  was  a  portly 
iixfividual,  round  of  face  and  jovial  of 
manner,  with  the  square,  low  head  and  the 
ihiewd,  deep)-set  eyes  of  the  man  of  affairs. 
He  grasped  the  doctor’s  hand  cordially. 
“Glad  to  see  you,  Dcxrtor.  Certainly  glad 
to  see  you.  G<x)d  of  you  to  come  down.” 
Then  he  turned  to  the  young  women,  feeling 
that  here  he  would  be  more  at  home. 

I^EANTIME,  Mrs.  Mayten  had  seized 
Dr.  Goodrich’s  arm  and,  with  the 
lithe,  quick  action  that  characterized  her, 
was  leading  him  back  to  the  group  of  other 
guests,  calling  out  triumphantly  to  every 
one  to  observe  the  lion  she  had  captured. 

“I  tried  to  get  him  down  for  dinner,  as  I 
told  you,”  she  explained.  “But  of  course 
he  couldn’t  be  torn  away  from  his  labora¬ 
tory  at  that  hour.  I  believe  he  never  stops 
work  long  enough  to  eat  like  ordinary 
Mortals,  anyhow,”  she  bantered. 

The  physician  regarded  her  indulgently. 
“I  have  the  impression,”  he  said,  “that 
peAaps  Mrs.  Mayten  did  not  eat  much  her- 
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self  to-night.  I  think  she  was  out  on  a 
motor-trip,  and  probably  did  not  get  back  in 
time  for  dinner.”  He  was  watching  her 
intently.  “You  made  a  quick  trip,”  he 
said  quietly,  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

The  girl’s  eyes  still  met  his  fixedly. 
There  was  a  note  of  challenge  in  her  vwce  as 
she  shot  back  at  him,  “You  remember  I 
told  you  you  did  not  hold  the  official 
record.”  Then  she  perhaps  regretted  what 
she  had  said,  for  she  laughed  impishly  and 
made  a  grimace,  and  turned  to  the  others 
with  an  explanation:  “Dr.  Goodrich  is  a 
famous  driver.  He  never  takes  dust  from 
anybody.  But  sometimes  I  have  given  him 
a  race,  all  the  same.”  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  “And  to-day  I 
was  in  racing  mood.” 

He  was  still  watching  her  intently,  out  of 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  without  seeming  to 
look  at  her  more  than  casually,  as  he  re¬ 
sponded,  “But  no  car  that  is  painted  red 
could  get  by  me  to-day.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  can  mean  by 
that,”  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him 
archly.  “The  car  I  was  driving  to-day  is  a 
big  yellow  one.  Was  it  not,  Mrs.  Griffin?” 

The  woman  appealed  to  was  almost 
abnormally  tall,  but  so  well  proportioned 
that  her  size  seemed  unusual  only  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  persons  about  her.  She  was 
handsome  of  face,  with  an  almost  Grecian 
profile.  There  was  nothing  of  softness 
about  the  face,  however.  It  had  a  stern¬ 
ness  of  aspect  which,  without  marring  the 
beauty,  seemed  in  keeping  with  her  heroic 
stature  and  ample  proportions.  A  mass 
of  Titian  hair,  part^  in  the  middle  and 
adjusted  in  ample  coils  at  the  sides  of  her 
head,  accentuated  the  effect  of  firmness  of 
character.  The  woman’s  gesture  as  she 
spoke  was  in  keeping  with  the  majestic 
aspect  of  her  figure.  “It  is  indeed  a  yellow 
car.  Yellow  as  saffron,”  she  affirmed. 
“.Ynd  for  myself,  if  I  may  say  it,  I  would 
never  Select  such  a  color.” 

Mrs.  Mayten  laughed  with  apparent 
spontaneity.  “I  wouldn’t  choose  it,  either,” 
she  said.  ^Tt  was  chosen  for  me.  But  of 
course  it  does  go  better  with  my  hair  than 
yours,  dear  Brunhilda.”  The  big  woman 
laughed  with  her  good-naturedly. 

“The  point  is,  however,”  Mrs.  Mayten 
continued,  “that  we  got  home  at  seven- 
thirty.  I  had  just  time  to  get  off  my  motor 
things  and  tidy  up  a  bit;  but  not  to  fix  my 
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hair.”  She  gave  a  little  affectionate  piat 
to  her  hair  as  she  spoke,  still  regarding  the 
j^ysician  with  an  expression  between  ban¬ 
tering  whimsicality  and  outright  challenge. 

The  enigmatic  expression  had  not  alto¬ 
gether  vanished  as  she  said,  “Suppose  now 
we  seat  oarselves,  and  see  whether  we  can 
p>ropitiate  the  spirits.”  She  paused  and 
made  a  little  gesture  a(^)eal.  “You 
know,”  she  explmned,  “I  have  told  Dr. 
Goodrich  about  the  weird  things  we  do  here 
when  the  spirits  are  in  proper  mood;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  verify  some  of 
them  to-ni^t.” 

Her  expression  was  quite  serious.  Yet 
there  still  hirked  about  the  lips  a  suspicion 
of  a  smile,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
mockery  in  the  glance  she  flashed  at  him. 
He  met  it  with  a  look  of  grave  serenity. 


The  seance  that  followed  did  not  at  first 
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reveal  any  differences  from  a  thousand 
other  similar  amateur  performances. 

The  moving  spirit — and  doubtless  the 
moving  hand  also — belonged  to  a  big  hulk 
of  a  man  with  rather  heavy  face  and  a 
sinistCT  expression — Gustave  Beuscher  by 
luune,  a  member  of  the  Shoreham  colony 
across  the  island. 

A  young  woman  whose  name  I  had 
caught  as  Miss  Elsby  sat  oppoate,  and,  so 
Dr.  Goodrich  suspected,  pnAaWy  coGper- 
ated  with  Mr.  Beuscher.  The  physician 
did  not  recall  seeing  Miss  Elsby  before,  but 
he  was  struck  with  her  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Mayten  as  regards  size,  figure,  col<x,  hair 
and  beauty  of  features — with  the  difference, 
liowever,  that  her  eyes  were  p)ale  blue,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  other  young 
woman’s  dark-hazel  ones. 

Automatic  writing  followed  exfjeriments 
with  table-tipping  while  Dr.  Goodrich 
stood  or  sat  in  the  background  watching 
these  various  “manifestations”  with  ami¬ 
ably  disguised  indifference.  He  knew  that 
these  were  only  “curtain-raisers”  for  the 
main  performance.  Katherine  Mayten  had 
hover^  about  her  guests,  arranging  every¬ 
thing  and  obviously  keeping  matters  in 
hand  at  all  stages.  It  was  pretty  clear, 
however,  that  she  was  under  nervous  ten¬ 
sion,  and  the  explanation  of  this  was  evi¬ 
dent  when  Beuscher  suggested  that  she  give 
an  cxlnbition  of  her  psychic  power  with  the 
T)uija-board.  She  acquiesced  with  apparent 
reluctance. 


“I  believe  I  have  stage-fright,”  she 
asserted  with  rather  greater  seriousnesi  of 
tone  than  she  had  hit^to  affected. 
you  assist  me.  Dr.  Goodrich?” 

“I  diall  be  pleased  to.  From  yo® 
husband — and  various  other  people— I  have 
heard  some  remarkable  stories  about  you 
control  over  the  ouija-board.”  I 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly,  but  he  nas 
gazing  placidly  at  the  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  of 
the  ouija-board  examination.  The  doctor 
asked  at  what  hour  he  had  risen  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  ouija  answered,  “Four  o’clock.” 
When  asked  what  he  had  done  at  that  un¬ 
usual  hour,  the  reply  was  that  he  had 
painted  a  picture.  He  pronounced  both  of 
these  curious  answers  correct  and  the  cwn- 
pany  was  properly  impressed.  For  a  final 
question — having  been  told  at  what  hour  he 
left  the  farm — he  asked  whether  his  car  had 
stopped  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  New  York,  and  was  assured  by  ouija 
that  it  had  stopped  at  the  railway  statiou  in 
New  Milford,  to  take  on  two  passengea 
The  physician  assented,  of  course,  and  ex¬ 
press^  himself  as  being  greatly  under 
obligation  to  ouija  for  the  interestqg 
demonstration. 

If  the  performance  of  the  ouija-board  wu 
mysterious,  however,  the  exhibition  that 
succeeded  was  infinitely  more  so.  The 
performer  this  time  was  Mrs.  Griffin— 
of  the  im|x>5ing  figure,  whom  Katheriai 
Mayten  ha[d  addres^  as  “Brunhilda.” 

Brunhikla,  urged  by  Katherine  Ma)rten, 
agreed  to  go  into  a  “trance”  and  endeavor 
to  get  into  telepathic  communication  with 
her  husband — a  feat,  we  were  told,  whidi 
she  had  frequently  accompli^ed.  Almoak 
immediately  after  she  had  closed  her  eyes 
she  murmured  that  she  could  see  her  hus¬ 
band  just  entering  the  house. 

“I  mean  Bleak  House,”  she  explained, 
“our  summer  cottage  over  on  the  cliff  near 
Shoreham.” 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  altogetha 
silent  and  quite  motionless,  except  that 
her  bosom  heaved  and  that  she  seemed  to 
clutch  a  little  at  the  arms  of  the  chair,  as 
if  to  support  herself  while  she  drew  a 
deeper  breath.  Presently  she  whispered: 
“Ernest,  I  am  speaking.  Do  you  hear  mePI* 

Katherine  Mayten  tiptoed  to  the  chair 
where  Dr.  Goodrich  was  sitting  and  plucked 
at  his  sleeve.  She  gestur^  toward  a 
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tdephone  standing  on  a  table  near  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  “Come  with  me,” 
he  irfiispered.  “We  will  telephone  to 
Bleak  House  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
aike  a  genuine  test.  It  is  really  wonder- 
fuL”  Her  eyes  dilated  as  she  spoke,  and 
he  whispered  the  words  as  if  in  the  utmost 
confidence.  Then  she  took  up  the  tele¬ 
phone-receiver  and  in  a  low  voice  asked  for 
I  number.  Half  a  minute  or  so  later  she 
held  out  the  receiver. 

Dr.  Goodrich  spoke  into  the  'phone 
ind  was  told  that  Mr.  Griffin  was  at  the 
o(her  end  of  the  wire.  He  was  assured 
that  Mr.  Griffin  had  an  indefinable  feeling 
that  he  had  sometimes  experienced  when 
his  wife  was  in  that  telepathic  communica- 
tion  with  him.  He  would  very  gladly 
inswer  any  questions.  He  knew  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  very  well  by  reputation,  and  had  even 
met  him  once  or  twice.  The  physician  then 

I  pot  the  question: 

“When  did  you  return  to  your  home?” 
Over  the  telephone  the  'answer  came 
bad: 

“Five  minutes  ago.” 

The  physician,  still  sitting  at  the  ’phone, 
spoke  in  loud  enough  voice  to  be  heard  by 
everyone  in  the  room:  “Mrs.  Griffin,  I  have 
tsked  your  husband  when  he  returned  to  his 
home.  Did  you  hear  his  answer?” 

The  woman  in  the  chair  did  not  move  or 
give  any  evidence  of  consciousness,  except 
that  she  opened  her  lips  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
tone,  in  a  clear,  fully  audible  voice,  the 
words  “five  minutes  ago.” 

The  physician’s  face  was  impassive  as 
ever.  He  spoke  softly  in  the  ’phone.  “Sup¬ 
pose  you  do  something  with  one  of  your 
hands  and  tell  me  that  you’ve  done  it — or, 
better  yet,  suppose  you  tell  me  you  have 
done  something  without  doing  it.” 

The  answer  came  back :  “I  have  thought 
of  lifting  my  left  hand  to  my  head.” 

And  almost  immediately,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  prompting  question  from  the 
physician,  the  woman  in  the  big  chair  in- 
I  toned,  “I  have  thought  of  lifting  my  left 
hand  to  my  head.” 

Again  the  physician  paused  a  little,  then 
be  said,  over  the  ’phone:  “I  have  one  other 
Motion.  Suppose  you  do  something,  or 
Ihmk  of  doing  something  without  telling 
ne  what  it  is.  We  shall  see  if  your  message 
comes  to  Mrs.  GriiOfin,  and  then,  afterward, 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  thought.” 
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The  resp)onse  came,  “Very  well;  I  am 
thinking  of  something.” 

The  physician  started  to  speak  to  the  wo¬ 
man  in  the  chair,  but  she  interrupted  him 
with  the  exclamation:  “I  feel  that  he  is 
thinking  now  of  a  trip  he  is  planning  to  take 
to-morrow!” 

The  physician  spoke  into  the  ’phone,  “Of 
what  were  you  thinking?” 

The  answer  came:  “I  was  thinking  of  a 
trip  I  am  planning  to  take  to-morrow.” 

The  physician  spoke  once  more  over  the 
’phone:  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Griffin;  it  has 
been  a  most  interesting  demonstration.  I 
need  not  trouble  you  further.  Thank  you 
again.”  As  he  himg  up  the  receiver,  Mrs. 
Mayten  was  at  his  side. 

“Were  you  interested?”  she  asked  eagerly. 

“It  is  certainly  most  interesting.  Of 
course,  one  must  reserve  judgment  and  con¬ 
sider  other  alternatives  before  one  considers 
it  demonstrative  of  telepathy.” 

“But  what  could  be  the  alternative?” 

The  physician  looked  full  at  her  for  some 
little  time  before  he  answered,  “A  woman  of 
your  intelligence,  Mrs.  Mayten,  can  easily 
think  of  at  least  one  alternative.” 

As  he  still  regarded  the  girl,  her  face 
flushed.  But  she  replied:  “I  am  afraid  you 
overestimate  my  intelligence.  You  know 
we  cannot  all  be  great  scientists.  The  thing 
seems  to  me  so  simple  and  so  wonderful. 
I  hop)ed  you  would  fmd  it  so.” 

“I  do  find  it  simple,  Mrs.  Mayten;  to  that 
extent  at  least,  we  agree.” 

Then  he  stepped  quickly  to  the  side  of 
the  woman  who  was  reclining  in  the  up¬ 
holstered  chair.  He  stood  directly  in  front 
of  her  and,  stooping,  touched  her  arm,  and 
with  kindly,  professional  air  bade  her  come 
back  to  consciousness.  She  seemed  slowly 
to  awaken,  opened  her  eyes,  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  looked  about  her  with  the  air  of 
being  startled.  Then  she  sighed  deeply 
once  or  twice  and  laughed  a  little. 

“Is  everything  all  ri^t?”  she  asked. 

“Quite  all  right,”  responded  the  physi¬ 
cian.  And  as  he  turned  away,  his  face  was 
wearing  an  enigmatic  smile. 

AS  WE  were  driving  back  to  the  city  an 
hour  or  so  later, 

“Just  what  is  the  purport  of  this  meet¬ 
ing?”  I  ventured  to  ask  him. 

He  meditated  a  little  time. 

“An  object-lesson  to  me,”  he  said  finally. 
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“The  intention  was  to  let  me  know  that  I 
am  being  watched.  To  endeavor  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  everything  I  do  will  be  known. 
That  1  am  dealing  with  pec^le  who  have 
occult  pwwers  of  which  I  may  well  take  cog¬ 
nizance.” 

“You  mean  they  are  warning  you?” 

He  laughed.  “Hardly  that.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  secure  the  safety  of  others.  But 
from  that  standpoint  the  meeting  was  a 
failure.  They  overplayed  their  hand.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  we  were 
slowed  up  in  pulling  across  the  bridge  at 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  bringing  us  back  to 
Ma^attan.  Then  the  physician  turned 
in  his  seat  and  asked  abruptly, 

“Well,  gipls,  what  was  your  impression?” 

“You  mean  about  the  black-haired  girl 
and  Katherine  Mayten?”  asked  Mazie 
Marshall. 

“Yes;  or,  at  least,  partly  that.” 

“I  think  the  black-haired  girl  was 
Katherine  Mayten,”  said  Miss  Marshall 
emphatically. 

“And  so  do  I,”  Miriam  Cooper  agreed. 

The  physician’s  face  was  animated  now. 
He  was  smiling  broadly  and  without  re¬ 
serve.  But  he  only  said,  “I  have  always 
claimed  that  the  only  place  from  which  to 
view  New  York  properly  is  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  Eiast  River  bridges,  preferably  at 
night.” 

.\nd  I  knew  that  we  should  hear  no  more 
that  night  of  Katherine  Mayten  and  her 
rather  strange  assortment  of  friends. 

'  I  'HE  White  Pheasant  Inn  stands  back 
from  the  road,  on  a  little  hillock  with 
a  clump  of  big  trees  about  it,  between  Dan¬ 
bury  and  New  Milford.  You  do  not  see  the 
inn  at  all,  owing  to  a  little  rise  of  ground  just 
by  the  roadside,  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will 
turn  in  if  it  chances  to  be  near  dinner-time, 
for  the  White  Pheasant  is  justly  famed  for 
its  “home  cooking.”  This  was  the  verdict  of 
two  young  people  who  had  dined  at  a  table 
on  the  lawn  by  the  wistaria  arbor. 

The  young  woman — she  seemed  scarcely 
beyond  girlhood — had  been  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  looking  eagerly  into  the  face  of  her 
companion,  a  face  of  rather  sinister  type;  its 
heavy  sensuality  emphasized  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  way  the  light  fell  on  it  from  the 
single  Japanese  lantern  hung  from  the 
wistaria  arbor. 

The  face  of  the  girl  was  altogether  in  the 


shadow,  yet  suflSciently  revealed  to  leav* 
no  doubt  as  to  its  beauty,  while  the  poised 
her  head  and  her  alertness  of  manner  and 
vivacity  of  speech  gave  instant  impressioi 
of  an  ap{>ealing  personality. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  cynical 
Gustave.” 

The  girl’s  voice  was  low,  the  tone  in¬ 
gratiating,  almost  pleading. 

“Is  it  cynical  to  tell  you  that  I  thinV  yo^ 
are  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world?  Is  it 
cynical  to  say  that  being  here  with  you  to¬ 
night  is  like  a  trip  into  fairy-land?  Is  it 
cynical  to  say  that  there  b  nothing  m  the 
world  I  would  not  do  for  you?” 

The  girl  put  her  hands  to  her  face.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  was  striving  to  repress  her 
emotion. 

“Hush,  Gustave!  You  must  not— 
must  not — say  such  things.  Think  of 
Georgina!” 

“I  do  think  of  her.  How  can  I  forget 
her?  It  b  she  who  stancb  between  us. 
But  why  speak  of  my  wife  to-night?  This 
b  fairy-land — dream-land.  Let  us  be  just 
ourselves  for  a  few  hours.  It  b  very  eady. 
See!  The  moon  is  just  rbing.  Isn’t  it 
wonderful?” 

The  girl  had  uncovered  her  face  now  and 
was  leaning  forward,  her  ungloved  handl 
on  the  table.  She  seemed  earnest, 
almost;  yet  a  keen  analyst  of  character  mif^ 
have  questioned  the  sincerity  of  her  action. 

Was  she,  p)erhaps,  only  pla)dng  a  part? 
If  so,  her  companion  did  not  suspect  it.  lb 
was  wrapped  in  self-complacency  and  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  seeming  success  of  his  plans. 

“In  half  an  hour,”  he  said,  in  a  low,  ev« 
voice,  “we  can  be  on  the  crest  of  Laurel  HiH 
Can  you  picture  it  in  thb  light?  The  lauwl 
b  in  full  bloom.  There  are  whole  masses  of 
it  lying  like  a  fairy  coverlet  about  Mtn 
Rock.  Along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  oo 
each  successive  terrace  below  Uiere  are 
great  isolated  bushes  that  will  stand  oit 
like  giant  bouquets - ” 

“Like  ghosts  or  phantoms,  I  am  afraid,” 
said  the  girl,  with  a  little  grimace. 

“Why  be  morbid  on  a  night  like  this, 
Katherine?  Come” — he  had  risen  as  he 
spoke — “I  will  have  the  car  here  in  a  jiffy. 
We  must  waste  no  time,  for  I  want  you  to  see 
the  view  just  as  the  moon  comes  above 
Falcon  Hill.  You  will  find  it  fascinating.” 

“It  would  hardly  fascinate  Georgina  to 
think  of  our  being  there  like  that,”  the  girl 
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nonnured,  and  again  she  put  her  hands  to 
hffface.  “Still  less  would  it  fascinate  my 
liiBband,”  she  whispered  almost  inaudibly. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  either  of  them 
sliould  mind.  Don’t  be  foolish,  Katherine. 
Let  us  give  ourselves,  for  a  few  hours,  the 
prikege  of  forgetting.” 

“Do  you  really  think  it  will  be  quite  all 
ri^t— quite  proper?” 

There  was  more  than  a  hint  of  mockery 
in  the  words;  but  the  man  was  too  far 
objessed  with  the  sense  of  conquest  to  per¬ 
ceive  it.  He  laughed  outright  as  he  cried: 

“Ridiculous  question!  Will  you  never 
get  over  your  prudishness,  Katherine?  Of 
’•  course  it  will  be  all  right.  Come,  Queen  of 
the  Fairies;  we  are  losing  time.” 

And  the  girl,  regarding  him  fixedly  with 
>  eyes  that  shone  with  a  strange,  enigmatic 
I  light,  made  no  further  remonstrance.  But 
I  IS  the  light  fell  on  her  face,  her  cheeks  were 
;  pile  as  the  moonlight. 

r^O  or  three  minutes  later,  a  big  two- 
j  seated  eight-cylinder  motor,  of  racing 
[  model,  bright  red  in  color,  drew  out  from 
!  under  the  sign  of  the  White  Pheasant, 
veered  to  the  left,  and  went  dashing  up  the 
toad  toward  New  Milford. 

And  then,  while  the  dust  from  the  red 
our  still  hung  in  a  little  cloud  beneath  the 
sign  of  the  White  Pheasant,  another  car  of 
smilar  model,  as  big,  as  powerful,  also  two- 
seated,  but  painted  dark  blue,  drew  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  inn  and  crept  quietly  into 
the  road,  then  turned  in  the  direction  that 
the  other  car  had  taken  and  forged  into 
full^)eed. 

In  this  car  also  sat  a  man  and  a  woman. 
But  there  was  no  smile  on  the  face  of 
either. 

The  man  was  of  powerful  build,  with  the 
broadly  modeled,  rather  coarse  features  of 
the  “good  liver.”  The  woman  was  frail, 
petite,  of  the  type  that  one' speaks  of  as  “a 
bundle  of  nerves.”  She  was  gripping  at  the 
seat  of  the  car  with  one  hand  and  at  the 
door-handle  with  the  other  to  relieve  the 
nervous  tension.  Between  the  occupants 
of  the  car  no  word  was  spoken. 

Perhaps  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  when 
the  red  car  slowed  down  for  the  sharp  turn 
»t  the  New  Milford  bridge.  As  they  made 
the  turn,  the  young  woman  was  peering 
back  over  her  shoulder. 

“There  isn’t  a  doubt  of  it,  Gustave,”  she 
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said  in  a  voice  that  revealed  or  simulated 
consternation.  “That  car  is  following  us.” 

“Nonsense,  Pusskin” —  he  used  a  diminu¬ 
tive  that  he  had  not  ventured  before — “who 
could  be  following  us?  We  are  alone  in 
fairy-Jand  to-night.  That  car,  I  supj)ose,  is 
going  up  to  Litchfield,  like  a  dozen  others. 
We  will  lose  them  there  at  the  turn,  when 
we  take  the  Roxbury  road.” 

“I  hope  so.  But  oh,  Gustave,  I  am  ap¬ 
prehensive!” 

“More  ghosts!”  he  laughed.  “But  we 
will  lose  this  one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.” 

The  girl’s  face  now  was  as  pale  as  that  of 
any  ghost  could  be.  Her  mind  was  a  seeth¬ 
ing  whirljXK)!  of  contending  emotions. 
Again  the  impulse  was  strong  in  her  to  turn 
back.  Her  chaotic  vision  revealed  only 
one  clear  image — her  husband’s  face.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  stare  at  her,  to  pierce  her 
through  and  through.  They  seemed  alter¬ 
nately  to  appeal  and  to  threaten. 

But  her  volition  seemed  paralyzed.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  ^e  was  los¬ 
ing  consciousness — being  drawn  down  into 
a  great  maelstrom,  with  dark  waters 
closing  about  her.  She  realized  that  she 
had  thrown  back  her  head  and  was  gasping 
for  breath.  Then  she  was  conscious  that  a 
voice  near  at  hand  was  saying,  “Here  is 
where  we  lose  them.” 

They  were  at  the  foot  of  the  street  where 
the  Litchfield  road  veers  to  the  left,  and  the 
red  car  had  turned  to  the  right  and  begun 
the  long  ascent  of  the  Turkey  Hill  Road. 

But  the  prophecy  of  the  red  car’s  driver 
was  not  verifi^;  for  the  blue  car,  following 
.  at  a  little  interval,  made  the  same  turn  and 
came  up  the  hill  at  about  the  same  rate  of 
speed  as  the  other. 

The  red  car  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  made  the  descent  at  what  seemed 
almost  perilous  speed.  The  blue  car  pro¬ 
ceeded  somewhat  more  cautiously  down  the 
hill,  but  regained  the  lost  ground  on  the 
level  stretch  beyond.  Then  came  the  long 
climb  up  the  winding  road  through  the 
woods. 

Here  the  driver  of  the  blue  car  had 
threatened  to  overtake  the  other;  the  red 
car  proceeded  up  the  hill  at  extraordinary 
sp)eed,  and  the  driver  of  the  second  car 
could  not  gain  a  yard.  He  did  maintain  his 
distance,  however,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  eighty  rods  behind  when  the 
forward  car  pass^  around  the  curve  just 
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at  the  t(^  of  the  hill.  Here  the  road  makes 
two  sharp  turns. 

The  couple  in  the  blue  car  had  maintained 
silence,  their  nerves  straining,  as  if  thereby 
to  aid  the  car’s  progress.  Now,  as  they 
neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  curve 
perhj436  forty  rods  ahead,  the  woman  gave 
a  little  scream;  for  around  the  curve  and 
swinging  wide,  came  a  car  driven  at  such 
speed  that  it  threatened  to  overturn. 

“They  are  coming  back,”  cried  the 
woman. 

“Good  God!  So  they  are;  damn  them!” 
growded  the  man  in  a  voice  between  as¬ 
tonishment  and  anger. 

And  as  he  spwke  he  turned  the  steering- 
w’heel  of  his  car  and  brought  the  machine 
across  the  road  so  that  it  blocked  the  way. 

“They  can’t  get  away  with  that  game,” 
he  muttered.  The  woman  was  standing 
now,  her  arms  uplifted.  Her  low  cry 
turned  into  a  shriek. 

For  it  was  obvious  that  the  driver  of  the 
red  car  did  not  mean  to  stop! 

Another  instant,  and  the  roar  of  the 
motors  was  merged  in  a  frightful  crash; 
the  grinding  crash  blended  with  an  ex¬ 
plosion — a  series  of  explosions. 

A  moment  before  there  had  been  two 
beautiful  racing  cars;  there  remained  one 
tangled  mass  of  wreckage.  A  little  flicker 
of  flame  ^ot  up;  and  instantly  the  wreckage 
was  revealed  in  a  sheet  of  fire. 

Then  it  could  be  seen  that  the  body  of  a 
man  lay  stretched  out,  utterly  collapsed,  in 
the  ro^  just  beyond  the  wreckage.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  dtiver  of  the  red  car  had  been 
hurled  forward  when  the  collision  occurred; 
dashed  through  the  wind-shield  of  his  own 
car  and  completely  over  the  wreckage  of  the 
other.  His  body  lay  there,  face  upward, 
forehead  and  one  cheek  gashed,  eyes  and 
mouth  of>en,  lifeless. 

ALMOST  immediately  two  cars  had 
drawn  up,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
wreck.  A  man  was  stocking  over  the  body, 
applying  his  ear  to  the  chest. 

“Stone-dead,”  he  aflSrmed,  in  a  tone  of 
professimial  assurance.  “Help  me  carry 
him  a  little  farther  away  from  the  fire,”  he 
suggested  to  his  companion. 

Then  the  two  men,  and  the  two  others 
from  the  second  car,  stood  watching  the 
flames.  It  was  impossible  to  go  near  the 
wreck  while  that  fierce  holocaust  lasted. 


From  the  distance  at  which  the  observta 
stood,  no  semblance  of  a  human  form  could 
be  seen.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
midst  of  the  jangled  wreckage.  Before 
the  fire  could  bum  itself  out,  they  would  be 
charred,  probably  beyond  recognition. 

Dr.  Daniel  Goodrich,  the  man  who  had 
examined  the  body  of  the  motorist  and 
pronounced  it  lifeless,  and  Dr.  .\lexajKier 
Van  Buren,  his  friend  and  official  assistant, 
stood  looking  down  on  the  form  of  the  man 
who  had  driven  the  red  racing  car  to  this 
mad  climax.  The  elder  physician  had 
noted,  as  he  first  leaned  over  the  body,  that 
the  gashes  in  forehead  and  cheek  of  the 
dead  man,  made  probably  by  the  glass 
the  wind-shield  as  he  was  hurled  through  it, 
or  perhaps  by  contact  with  some  part  d  the 
other  car,  did  not  bleed.  He  was  asking 
himself  just  what  that  signified. 

“Do  you  know.  Van  Buren,”  said  the 
elder  man,  “there  certainly  was  something 
very  queer  about  that  collision.  You  saw 
how  the  blue  car  stopped,  and  how  the  other 
car  made  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
Either  the  driver  lost  control  of  the  whed 
or  else  he  did  not  intend  to  p>ass.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  this  man  suggests  that  he  was 
driving  the  other  car.  He  would  have  beea 
hurled  forward  about  where  we  found  him. 
If  he  were  dead  before  the  cars  collided, 
that, of  course,  would  explain  the  situation- 
after  a  fashion.” 

“You  think  he  might  have  been  fright¬ 
ened  when  he  saw  how  near  they  were  to 
colliding,’  and  have  died  of  heart-failure?” 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  dead 
some  minutes  at  least  before  the  accident.” 

“But  if  so,  there  must  have  been  someone 
in  the  car  with  him,  for  he  came  arouni 
that  corner,  and  a  dead  man  couldn’t  veiy 
well  guide  the  car.” 

“Well,  there  may  have  been  some  one 
with  him,  of  course.  In  that  wreckage  yon 
can’t  tell.  Let  us  ask  these  other  penile 
what  they  know  about  it.  Their  car  was 
up  the  road;  perhaps  they  saw  something.” 

It  appeared  that  the  two  men  had  been 
in  a  car  that  was  drawn  up  beside  the  road 
just  beyond  the  curve,  perhaps  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  place  where  the  accidoit 
occurred.  They  had  punctured  a  tire,  and 
one  of  the  men  was  repairing  it.  The  other 
stood  beside  the  car.  A  red  car,  driving  at 
a  furious  speed,  had  passed  them  and  gone 
around  the  second  curve.  Both  men  were 
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1  ;are  that  the  car  had  two  occupants,-  a 
1  jian  and  a  woman.  A  few  moments  later  a 
!  or  had  come  around  the  curve,  driving  at 
Boderate  speed,  and  had  turned  well  out 
into  the  road  to  pass  their  car,  without 
modifying  its  speed.  As  it  passed,  the  man 
ilio  was  not  working  on  the  tire  noticed 
tint  this  was  a  red  car  similar  to  the  one 
dat  had  gone  by  in  the  opposite  direction 
just  before.  He  could  not  say  that  it  was 
the  same  car,  but  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  it  was;  or  would  be  so  dispK)sed  were  it 
Dot  that  he  felt  certain  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  car  when  it  returned.  That 
person  was  a  man  who  had  attracted  his 
nttention  particularly  because  he  seemed  to 
be  huddled  over  the  wheel  in  a  curious  fash¬ 
ion.  He  had  given  the  impression  of  being 
intoxicated.  Yet  he  seemed  to  guide  the 
or  pofectly,  swerving  out  to  the  left  and 
then  returning  to  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
and  passing  round  the  curve  with  his 
inichineq)parently  under  p>erfect  control. 

A  moment  later,  however,  there  had 
cooe  the  crash. 

‘You  feel  quite  certain  that  the  driver  of 
the  car  was  alone?” 

“Entirely  so.  The  man  was  alone.  I 
cooki  not  ^  mistaken  about  that.” 

“But  you  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  was 
the  same  car  that  had  gone  by  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  just  before?” 

“As  to  that,  I  cannot  be  certain.  It 
looked  like  the  same  car;  but  there  were 
tfo people  in  the  other  car.” 

“But  one  person  might  have  got  out?” 
“That  seems  unlikely.  There  is  no  house 
fithin  half  a  mile.” 

Just  then  a  car  came  round  the  comer, 
ind  the  driver  pulled  up,  startled,  and 
joined  the  group.  Interrogated,  he  de- 
dwed  that  he  had  met  no  red  car,  in  fact 
DO  car  of  any  kind,  within  several  miles. 
There  is  no  cross-road,  and  any  car  traveling 
that  way  would  have  had  to  go  along  the 
same  road  that  he  had  just  come.  • 

It  seemed  clearly  established,  therefore, 
that  the  red  car  had  turned  about,  just 
around  the  second  curve,  and  had  returned 
with  a  single  passenger.  What  had  become 
of  the  other  one? 

When,  finally,  the  fire  burned  itself  out, 
and  the  wreckage  had  cooled  sufficiently  to 
be  examined,  the  charred  remains  of  two 
bodies  were  found.  The  man  and  the  wo- 
ntan  in  the  blue  car  were  accounted  for. 
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The  driver  of  the  red  car  lay  dead  by  the 
roadside.  There  was  no  question  at  all 
that  there  had  been  two  passengers  in  each 
car  when  they  passed  through  the  town  of 
New  Milford;  and  several  motorists  con¬ 
firmed  the  report  already  given  that  there 
was  a  woman  with  the  man  in  the  red  car 
shortly  before  the  tragedy.  Yet  the  men 
who  had  come  along  the  road  only  two  or 
three  minutes  later  had  seen  no  one. 

Why  the  woman  left  the  car  and  where 
she  had  gone  were  matters  regarding  which 
no  one  appeared  to  be  able  to  offer  any 
plausible  surmi.se. 

“Van  Buren,”  said  Dr.  Goodrich,  “there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  it  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  would  pass  for  an  every¬ 
day  automobile  accident;  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
something  quite  different  from  that.  And 
as  the  victims  of  this  wreck  appear  to  have 
been  New  Yorkers,  the  ca.se  falls  more  or 
less  within  our  official  cognizance.” 

“If  you  are  right  in  a.ssuming  that  this 
man  was  dead  some  minutes  before  the 
accident  occurred,”  said  the  younger  man, 
“I  should  say  that  it  is  the  most  mysterious 
case  that  I  have  ever  encountered.” 

“It  is  mysterious — of  that  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  is  up  to  us  to  explain  the 
mystery.  To  that  end,  I  want  to  rummage 
a  little  in  the  wreckage  now  that  things  are 
fairly  cooled  off.  Meantime,  suppose  you 
see  if  you  can  get  a  few  mils  of  blood  from  a 
vein  in  the  man’s  arm  before  it  coagulates. 
There  are  instruments  in  the  bag  in  the  car, 
you  know.  And,  by  the  way.  Van  Buren, 
what  time  have  you?” 

“Just  twenty  minutes  after  ten.  The 
accident  occurred  exactly  at  ten  o’clock.  I 
happened  to  be  looking  at  my  watch  just 
when  the  crash  came.” 

AT  THE  home  of  Judge  Lind,  in  the  little 
summer  village  of  Shoreham,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Long  Island,  something 
occurred  that  night  which  to  those  who 
witnessed  it  appeared  to  be  an  amazing 
phenomenon. 

The  judge  himself,  though  a  pronounced 
skeptic  in  matters  esoteric,  admitted  that 
he  was  impressed  far  more  than  by  any¬ 
thing  he  had  ever  seen  before  of  so-called 
psychic  manifestations.  And  at  least  two 
others  of  the  company  became  enthusiastic 
converts  to  the  doctrine  that  spiritistic 
manifestations  are  actualities. 
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Judge  Lind  and  his  wife  had  invited  a 
small  company  of  intimates  for  an  evening 
at  bridge.  Most  of  the  company  had 
assemble  at  about  nine  o’clock,  but  as 
usual  there  were  some  late  comers. 

Among  these  was  Mrs.  Frederick  Mayten, 
of  Bay  Shore,  who  had  motored  across  the 
island.  It  was  about  a  quarter  to  ten  when 
she  arrived,  and  she  came  full  of  a{X)logies 
for  the  delay,  but  in  exuberant  spirits,  after 
her  usual  fa^on.  She  reported  that  she 
had  been  delayed  in  starting  because  she 
had  waited  for  her  husband,  and  had  only 
at  the  last  moment  received  a  wire  saying 
that  he  was  kept  in  town  by  business. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  every  one  was 
busily  engaged  in  bridge,  Mrs.  Mayten, 
seat^  at  a  table  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  game,  suddenly  dropped  her  cards, 
and  with  a  startled  expression  turned  in  her 
chair  and  sq>peared  to  listen  intently. 

There  was  almost  entire  silence  in  the 
room,  each  group  intent  on  its  game;  but 
Mrs.  Mayten’s  companions,  startled  in  turn 
by  her  action,  now  noticed  that  the  clock  in 
the  neighboring  room  was  chiming  the  hour 
of  ten. 

Mrs.  Ma3rten  appeared  to  listen  until  the 
clock  stopped  striking.  Then  she  slowly 
got  up,  and  her  hands  were  pressed  to  her 
face.  “Oh,  it  is  terrible!”  she  gasped,  under 
her  breath. 

Judge  Lind,  who  was  sitting  at  her  right, 
sprang  to  her  side. 

“Are  you  ill?”  he  asked  with  solicitude. 

“No,  no!”  she  gasped.  “I’m  not  ill; 
but  I  have  a  dreadful  sense  of  apprdiension. 
It  came  to  me  all  at  once.  I  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  terrible  has  happened.  Could  you — 
would  you — telejAone  to  New  York  and 
see  if  you  can  get  Frederick?” 

Jud^  Lind  hastened  to  the  telephone 
to  humor  Mrs.  Mayten’s  whim,  and  the 
others  gathered  about  her,  questioning  as 
to  just  what  she  had  felt  or  seen. 

She  had  seemed,  she  said,  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  office,  alone,  at  work;  and  then 
there  had  seemed  to  be  some  one  with  him, 
and  a  dreadful,  haunting  face  had  glared 
at  her.  No  impressionable  person  could 
fail  to  share  somewhat  in  the  yoimg  wo¬ 
man’s  sdicitude.  And  when  Judge  Lind 
had  reported  that  he  got  no  response  from 
the  office,  and  that  from  the  apartment  it 
was  t(^d  him  that  Mr.  Mayten  had  ordered 
his  car  and  driven  away  at  six  o’clock  that 


evening,  presumably  bound  for  his  homeia 
Bay  Shore,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  tlx 
case  took  on  an  aspect  of  genume  seriooj. 
ness.  If  Mr.  Mayten  had  started  for  Bay 
Shore  at  six  o’clock,  in  his  big  blue  radM 
car,  he  should  have  reached  home  by  hat 
past  seven  at  the  latest. 

While  the  matter  was  still  a  toixc  of  ex¬ 
cited  discussion.  Judge  Lind  was  summoMd 
to  the  telephone  to  receive  word,  rdayed 
from  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  that  there 
had  been  an  automobile  accident  in  whjrh 
Mr.  Frederick  Mayten  had  been  killed  b- 
stantly,  and  also  two  other  friends  of  Judge 
Lind’s,  members  of  the  Shoreham  colony 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Beuscher. 

Full  details  were  not  forthcoming.  But, 
so  far  as  could  be  learned,  Mr.  Mayten  had 
been  alone  in  his  car,  driving  away  from 
New  Milford,  seemingly  bound  for  Rox- 
bury;  whereas  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustaw 
Beascher  were  driving  toward  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  probably  bound  for  New  York.  The 
cars  had  come  together,  head  on,  at  a  bend 
in  the  road,  and  death  had  been  instaataiw- 
ous  for  all  of  the  occu{>ants. 

Judge  Lind  and  his  guests  heard  this  I^ 
p)ort  with  horror.  But  when  the  report 
came,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  tk 
accident  had  occurred  almost  exactly  rt 
ten  o’clock,  their  astonishment— at  the 
recollet:tion  that  Mrs.  Mayten  had  had  ha 
“vision”  precisely  as  the  clock  was  strik¬ 
ing — took  precedence,  for  a  moment  at  any 
rate,  even  over  their  sense  of  grief. 

The  account  of  the  tragic  death  cd  Mt. 

and  Mrs.  Gustave  Beuscher  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Mayten  that  app^red  in  the 
the  New  York  newspapers  did  not  di#a 
substantially  from  the  report  that  had  bm 
made  to  Judge  Lind. 

Only  a  few  p>ec^le  were  in  position  t* 
know  that  some  features  of  this  repo#; 
lacked  accuracy.  And  of  these,  probu|i. 
only  two — namely,  Dr.  Goodrich  and  Dt- 
Van  Buren — were  aware  that  there  we* 
elements  of  mystery  associated  with  thi 
case  that  gave  it  an  interest  quite  out  d 
the  ordinary.  And  only  Dr.  G<X)drich  him* 
self  knew  whether  any  clues  had  been  s^ 
cured  that  were  likely  to  be  of  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  mystery.  . ' 

In  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Goodrich  had  gainei 
only  two  or  three  items  of  information  thik 
promised  to  be  of  value.  One  of  the# 
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yns  the  fact,  already  recorded,  that  Mr. 
Gustave  Beuscher — he  being  the  driver  <rf 
the  red  car — ^had  died  before  the  “accident” 
occurred;  a  second,  that  the  tracks  of  a 
woman,  apparently  wearing  overshoes,  were 
(ftcovered  leading  into  the  woods  just  be¬ 
yond  the  bend  in  the  road  where  the  red 
car  had  turned  about. 

There  was  nothing  so  very  startling  about 
the  discovery  of  the  tracks,  for  it  was  clear 
that  the  woman  must  have  got  out  of  the 
car,  and  presumably  gone  into  the  wood¬ 
land.  But  why  the  rubbers? 

Dr.  Goodrich  made  a  special  note  of  that. 
He  named  the  fact  afterward  as  one  of  his 
most  important  clues. 

Another  observation  which  Dr.  Goodrich 
emsidered  significant  was  made  so  far  afield 
that  a  person  of  less  astute  mind  would 
not  have  associated  it  with  the  case  in 
hand. 

It  chanced  that  Dr.  Goodrich  had  driven 
down  go  Shoreham,  a  few  days  after  the 
automobile  accident,  apparently  to  in¬ 
terrogate,  more  or  less  casually,  Judge  Lind 
and  a  few  others  with  reference  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  at  the  bridge  pmrty. 

Just  before  he  came  to  the  turn  in  the 
ro^  that  leads  directly  from  the  main 
highway  to  the  little  village,  the  doctor 
met  a  gray-bearded  octogeiMirian  whom  he 
had  known  for  some  years  and  in  whose 
qumnt  personality  he  was  interested. 

“What  is  new  with  you.  Uncle  Wallace?” 
asked  Dr.  Goodrich  cheerily. 

“Nothin’  much;  nothin’  much.  Excep’ 
that  I  did  see  somethin’  strange  the  other 
night.” 

It  app)eared  that  the  strange  thing 
Uncle  Wallace  had  seen  was  an  automobile, 
not  in  itself  pjeculiar,  but  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  altogether  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  car  when  he  first  saw  it  had 
been  standing  by  the  roadside  three  or 
four  miles  away  in  the  scrub-oak  wilder¬ 
ness,  on  a  road  little  traveled,  but  along 
which  Uncle  Wallace  had  occasion  to  walk 
on  the  way  to  his  modest  clearing.  The 
moon  had  just  risen,  and  Uncle  Wallace 
could  see  the  car  “as  plain  as  day.”  It  was 
quite  empty.  He  assumed  that  the  owner 
had  gone  into  the  brush,  pjerhaps  hunting 
rabbits;  but  scarcely  had  he  pias^  the  car 
when  he  heard  a  sound,  and  turning  back, 
he  saw  that  the  machine  had  started  to 
move.  It  moved  out  into  the  road  and 
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progressed  at  good  sp>qed  until  it  disap- 
pieared  in  the  dmtance.  * 

“Uncle  Wallace,  I  know  you  for  a  very 
honest  man.  But  I  supipose  you  are  aware 
that  that  is  a  rather  ronarkable  tale  you 
you  are  telling,”  said  the  physician.  “.Are 
you  quite  pxmitive  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  car?” 

“Absolutely  pxisitive.  I  piassed  within 
five  feet  of  the  car,  and  there  was  nobody 
anywhere  about.” 

“Are  you  sure  it  wrasn’t  a  pihantwn  car?” 
asked  the  doctor,  smiling. 

“It  wasn’t  any  p>hantom  when  I  p)assed  it. 
But  it  sure  did  act  like  a  phantom  after¬ 
ward,”  Uncle  Wallace  conceded. 

“Well,  I  wall  have  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Uncle  Wallace.  Anyway,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  fm*  telling  me  about  it.” 

As  Dr.  Goodrich  drove  away  he  thought 
of  the  automobile  accident  near  New  Mil¬ 
ford;  and  he  recalled  that  the  red  car  that 
had  dashed  wdth  such  disastrous  effect  into 
the  other  had  moved  appjarently  writhout 
human  guidance — if  his  inference  that  the 
seeming  driver  was  dead  were  a  correct 
one.  And  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  could 
find  any  link  of  association  between  the 
red  car,  moving  in  respjonse  to  no  visible 
human  impmlse,  and  Uncle  Wallace’s  phan¬ 
tom  car  over  here — fifty  or  sixty  miles 
away — on  Long  Island. 

When  a  little  later  he  heard  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Mayten’s  “vision,”  he  thoi^ht  again 
of  the  two  phantom  cars. 

IT  WAS  the  late  afternoon  of  a  gorgeous 
June  day.  The  season  at  the  ^^ite 
Pheasant  Inn  was  not  yet  at  its  full  height, 
but  the  p>ast  few  days  had  been  suggestive 
of  summer,  and  a  number  erf  motorists,  cm 
their  way  to  the  Berkshires,  had  stopp>ed 
for  a  cup  of  tea  and  light  refreshments. 

Madame  the  pH-oprietress  was  bustling 
about,  exchanging  greeting  with  various 
guests  whom  she  remembered  from  other 
seasons. 

Now  madame  p)aused  for  a  moment  by 
a  front  wdndow,  and  her  face  wore  a  slightly 
p)uzzled  expHressiem.  It  was  one  of  her  chief 
functions,  as  becomes  the  p>rop>rietress  of 
an  inn,  to  remember  faces,  ^e  was  pnizzled 
now  b^use  she  could  not  feel  sure  whether 
or  not  she  had  seen  the  young  man  and 
woman  who  were  just  getting  out  of  a 
splendid  roadster.  The  man  was  tall. 
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quick  of  action,  handsome  of  face,  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  biaftig.  The  woman,  al¬ 
though  in  mourning,  wore  a  costume  of 
undeniable  jauntiness. 

“She  is  partly  French — or  else  Austrian,” 
was  madame's  verdict.  But  did  she 
know  these  guests?  It  puzzled  her  that 
she  could  not  find  the  answer.  The  man, 
she  felt  sure,  she  had  never  seen  before. 
But  the  young  woman? 

No;  she  had  never  seen  the  young  woman 
before.  But  she  had  seen  some  one  very 
like  her.  Ah,  now  she  remembered.  It 
was  mademoisdle  of  the  laughing  eyes 
who  had  come  up  in  the  big  red  car  one 
evening  about  ten  days  ago.  Yes,  yes. 
The  same  eyes,  the  same  full,  luscious  lips, 
upturned  at  the  comers.  The  same  figure 
and  the  same  distingtU  bearing.  The  two 
might  be  sisters.  But  no!  The  other  was 
a  blonde,  with  masses  of  soft  fluffy  hair 
that  showed  beneath  her  motor-cap.  This 
girl  was  a  brunette,  with  coils  of  hair  dark 
as  the  crfepe  of  the  turban  just  above  it. 
But  her  eyes?  Well,  one  could  not  see  at 
such  a  distance.  They  seemed  dark,  but 
perhaps  only  because  of  the  heavy  lashes. 
Ah,  yes!  Monsieur  was  fortunate  to  have 
such  eyes  look  at  him  like  that! 

Seated  at  the  table  by  the  wistaria  arbor, 
out  of  ear-shot  of  any  one  for  the  moment, 
the  young  woman  spoke  earnestly  to  her 
companion: 

“This  is  the  place,  Henry.  Gustave — 
the  jxKjr  fool! — sat  here.  Do  not  look 
around  yet,  for  there  are  two  men  watching 
us.  They  are  the  men  we  saw  in  the  gray 
car  there  in  Danbury.  I  could  not  quite 
make  them  out  then,  but  now  I  know  them. 
They  are  plain-clothes  men  in  the  regular 
service.  One  is  Jimmie  Angus.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  the  other’s  name,  but  I 
think  it  is  Warpole.” 

“Do  you  think  they  have  a  line  on  us?” 

“There  isn’t  a  doubt  of  it.  And  for  half 
a  cent  I  would  have  the  count  give  them  a 
dose  of  the  same  medicine  he  gave  to  that 
other  bunch.  Only,  I  hate  to  spoil  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  car.” 

“Also,  I  don’t  hanker  after  the  role  of 
Gustave,”  smiled  the  other. 

“You  know  I  don’t  mean  that,  Henry,” 
the  girl  said. 

Thereat  her  companion  laughed  outright 
and  chuckled.  “I  thought  I  could  get  a 
rise  out  of  you,  Pusskin.”, . 


Then  the  girl,  too,  laughed;  and  if  one 
had  thought  her  alluring  before,  she  was 
now  enchanting,  comp)elling;  of  a  radiant 
beauty  few  men  could  look  upon  and  quite 
fully  keep  their  judgment  in  hand. 

The  two  men  sitting  at  the  window  saw 
that  the  girl  was  laughing,  and  one  of  them 
winked  at  the  other. 

“She  will  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  of 
her  mouth  before  we  are  through  with  her 
to-day,  or  I  miss  my  guess,  Angus,'*  he 
said  in  an  undertone. 

“I  hope  you  are  right,  Warpole.  I  in¬ 
tend  that  you  shall  be  right.  With  Jiitle 
there  to  aid  us,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  not 
lose.  But  she  is  the  cleverest  vixen  that 
ever  played  with  a  man;  and  her  brother, 
the  count - ” 

“Yes;  I  know  about  him.  I  came  across 
him  over  in  Vienna,  some  years  ago.  And, 
by  the  bye,  the  little  minx  herself  was  no 
child  even  then.” 

“She  doesn’t  look  a  day  over  eight¬ 
een.” 

“In  reality,  she  is  pretty  nearly  ten  years 
older  than  that.  And  in  experience - ” 

“In  experience  they  are  all  of  one  age 
if  they  chance  to  fall  for  a  man.  Wasn’t 
it  lucky  she  took  a  fancy  to  Jirtle?” 

“It  was  our  salvation.  If  now  he  rrinds 
his  p’s  and  q’s,  we  shall  have  the  whole 
situation  in  hand  within  the  next  six  hours. 
Ah,  they  are  moving.” 

The  girl  and  her  companion  had  risen 
and  were  passing  through  the  wistaria  arbor 
and  on  toward  their  car.  The  girl  moved 
with  eyes  slightly  downcast  and  a  demure 
manner,  studied,  jierhaps,  to  appear  in 
keeping  with  her  attire.  Her  companion 
gave  one  quick  glance  toward  the  men  by 
the  window  as  he  passed,  and  a  little  ges¬ 
ture,  hardly  perceptible,  which  the  men  at 
the  table  app)eared  to  understand. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  made  no  move 
to  follow.  But  both  watched  the  yellow 
car  intently. 

JUST  about  an  hour  later,  as  the  sun 
was  lowering  toward  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  that  overhang  the  Shepaug,  the  yellow 
car  sped  along  the  road  near  the  water’s 
edge  and  came  to  a  standstill  beneath 
a  big  hickory,  at  the  edge  of  a  woodland 
that  gave  one  the  impression  of  inpene- 
trable  wildness. 

“You  would  never  dream  that  you  were 
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oilv  ninety  miles  or  so  from  New  York, 
would  you?”  asked  the  girl. 

“It  seems  like  the  heart  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,”  the  man  replied  quite  truthfully. 
“We  haven’t  passed  a  house  for  a  mUe 
back,  and  except  that  this  is  a  sort  of  road — 
3)ttiniigh  no  one  apparently  ever  goes  along 
it— one  might  suppose  that  we  were  making 
a  voyage  of  discovery.” 

“And  so  we  are,”  cried  the  girl  lightly. 
“Do  you  forget  where  we  are  going?” 

She  sprang  from  the  car  as  she  spoke 
and  beckoned  him  to  follow  her. 

“No;  I  do  not  forget,  and  I  am  all  eager¬ 
ness,”  he  answered.  But  he  did  not  follow 
her  with  the  alacrity  that  might  have  been 
expected.  His  eyes  glanced  fmtively  down 
the  road. 

The  girl  was  watching  him.  She  laughed 
outri^t  and  then  made  a  little  mocking 
gtsture. 

“Oh,  never  fear  they  are  following  us. 

I  saw  them  only  a  mile  behind  at  the  la.st 
curve  there.  But  they  are  bound  to  give 
us  a  little  leeway.  Meantime,  we  will  slip 
back  into  the  woods  here,  and  up  the  hill, 
and  then  we  can  watch  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  when  they  find  our  empty 
car.  Come;  you  are  not  afraid  of  climbing, 
are  you?” 

“Afraid  of  climbing?  Mountain  is  my 
middle  name.  I  grew  up  in  the  Tyrol.” 

They  had  not  gone  a  himdred  yards  back 
into  the  woodland,  beating  their  way  through 
a  thicket  of  laurel,  when  they  came  sudden¬ 
ly  (m  a  wire  fence,  not  less  than  twelve 
feet  high,  of  a  fine  mesh. 

“In  the  name  of  wonder  what  is  this?” 
cried  Jirtle. 

“Just  a  fairy  fence  about  our  fairy-land, 
to  keep  in  the  animals  and  to  keep  out  the 
arbors,”  laughed  the  girl.  “But  for  us 
it  is  no  barrier,  as  you  sh^l  see.” 

She  had  stepped  close  tp  the  fence  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  man  noted  with  interest 
and  surprise  that  she  caught  a  little  metal 
hook  with  either  hand  about  the  meshes  of 
the  wire,  then  stepp)ed  back  and  lifted  her 
arms,  as  if  signaling.  She  held  one  hand 
before  her  lips  and  called  in  a  clear  voice, 

“Open  for  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  and 
drive  straight  ahead.” 

To  the  man’s  amazement,  a  little  section 
of  the  fence,  between  two  tree-trunks, 
swung  back  like  a  gate,  and  the  way  was 
dear  for  them  to  enter. 
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“After  you,  my  ^onsel”  cried 

the  girl  in  a  bantering'^SaipL"  .T 

The  man  hesitated.  He  was  glancing 
s^in  furtively  toward  the  road,  now 
hardly  visible. 

“Are  you  afraid  of  fairies  or  of  snakes?” 
the  girl  called  out,  still  laughing. 

“Of  fairies — ^yes.  At  least,  of  (me  fairy.” 

“Then  perhaps  you  will  do  well  to  stay 
on  the  outside.  The  men  in  the  gray  car 
will  possibly  give  you  a  lift  as  far  as  the 
station.  But  don’t  tell  them  that  you  were 
afraid.  They  might  not  understand.” 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly.  Was  she 
taunting  him?  Her  beaming  eyes  and  the 
flash  of  her  smile  belied  her  words.  The 
man  stepped  through  the  gateway,  and  saw 
with  astonishment  that  it  closed  after  them, 
leaving  the  fence  seemingly  unbroken. 

“Straight  toward  the  big  walnut,  then  on 
toward  the  hemlock  and  the  top  of  that  big 
r(Kk.  It’s  a  bit  of  a  climb,”  she  prompted. 

^  I  'HE  ascent  was  about  as  steep  as  could 
comfortably  be  managed,  and  as  the 
climbers  progressed  from  one  terrace  to 
another,  they  found  themselves  coming  out 
upon  a  little  level  space  that  proved  to  be 
the  t(^  of  a  high  cliff. 

“Do  not  get  too  close  to  the  brink,”  the 
girl  cautioned.  “There  is  a  legend  that  a 
man  fell  over  there  one  day,  and  you  can 
guess  what  happened  to  him.  Perhaps  a 
fairy  pushed  him.” 

Again  there  was  an  imfamiliar  tang  in 
the  girl’s  tone.  Again  the  man  looked  at 
her  questioningly.  But,  as  before,  she  was 
smiling  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  that, 
despite  his  momentary  apprehension,  made 
his  pulse  tingle. 

.And  now  she  was  pointing  down  toward 
the  road  from  which  they  had  come.  There 
was  an  opening  in  the  trees  just  at  the 
place  where  they  had  left  the  car,  and  they 
looked  over  the  tops  of  the  underbrush  and 
even  the  taller  trees  on  the  lower  ledges. 

The  man  was  staring  vacantly  down 
toward  the  roadway. 

“In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  has  become 
of  the  yellow  car?”  he  questioned. 

“The  fairies  have  moved  it  on.  Did  you 
not  notice  that  I  commanded  ‘Straight  for¬ 
ward!’  when  we  were  there  at  the  gateway?” 

“I  heard  you  say  something  like  that. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  referred  to 
the  car?” 
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“Even  so;  and  the  car  responded.  If 
you  doubt  it,  let  us  climb  a  little  to  that 
ledge  off  there  at  the  left.  From  there  we 
will  have  a  view  over  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  down  to  a  clear  space  by  the  river.  I 
thought  it  better  that  the  car  should  stop 
there,  so  that  our  friends  who  are  following 
should  not  know  just  where  we  entered.” 

She  was  smiling  at  him,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  expression.  There  was  a  hint  of  malice 
in  her  eyes,  and  something  of  the  youth 
had  gone  from  her  face.  But  her  beauty 
was  enhanced  rather  than  marred  by  the 
touch  of  maturity. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  looking 
down  into  the  valley,  and  the  yellow  car 
was  indeed  visible,  standing  in  an  open 
spjace  where  the  road  widens. 

“The  trees  have  been  cleared  away  to 
give  us  this  view,”  the  girl  explained.  “Now 
let  me  prove  to  you  that  we  are  in  fairy¬ 
land.” 

She  was  standing  with  arms  folded, 
erect,  head  thrown  back,  a  striking  figure, 
all  in  black. 

“Phantom  car,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“the  queen  of  the  fairies  commands  you. 
Give  attention!  Go  forward!” 

To  the  man’s  utter  bewilderment,  he  saw 
the  yellow  car  in  the  valley  move  forward 
even  as  the  girl’s  words  were  spoken. 

“Circle  to  the  left,”  she  commanded. 

And,  imbelievable  as  it  seemed,  he  saw 
that  the  car  moved  now  in  a  circle  imtil  it 
came  back  to  the  position  in  which  he  had 
first  seen  it. 

“Continue  in  the  circle  and  stop  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.” 

The  man  no  longer  wondered.  He  was 
past  the  stage  of  wonderment.  And  then 
the  girl  called  out,  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
“Stop  there!” 

And  the  man  was  so  under  spell  of  what  he 
had  seen  that  now  he  would  have  wondered 
had  the  car  failed  to  obey.  But  it  did  not 
fail.  It  came  to  a  stop  instantly  at  her 
command. 

At  that  moment,  Jirtle  saw  that  the  gray 
car  had  come  into  view,  around  the  turn  in 
the  road,  and  was  moving  slowly  forward. 
Apparently  its  occupants  had  come  upjon  the 
yellow  car  unexpectedly,  and  it  could  readily 
be  surmised  that  they  did  not  know  just 
what  to  think  of  what  they  saw. 

Jirtle  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  The  girl  was  standing  at  one  side  a 


little  back  of  him.  She  watched  him  closely. 

“It  would  be  useless  to  call  out,”  she  said 
quietly.  “At  this  distance  they  would 
never  hear  us.  Otherwise,  we  might  caution 
them  not  to  touch  the  car.” 

“Not  to  touch  the  car?  Why?” 

“It  would  be  dangerous  to  touch  it  The 
car  of  a  fairy  queen  may  not  be  touched 
with  impunity  by  mere  mortals.” 

The  tone  of  mockery  was  no  longer  veiled. 
And  the  smile  on  the  girl’s  face  was  no 
longer  good  to  see. 

gray  car  had  pulled  up  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  from  the  yellow  one,  and 
its  occupants  got  out  and  were  looking  this 
way  and  that,  obviously  puzzled.  Presently 
one  of  them  walked  across  the  road  and 
approached  the  yellow  car.  He  walked 
about  it,  inspecting  it  carefully.  Then  he 
leaned  over  and  reached  out  his  hand  as  if 
to  grasp  the  steering-wheel. 

The  girl  up  there  on  the  cliff,  and  the  man 
beside  her,  watched  every  movement. 

For  a  moment  Jirtle’s  attention  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  strange  words  the  girl  was 
saying.  Speaking  in  a  monotone,  without, 
raising  her  voice,  she  intoned,  “  ‘Man  bora 
of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  sorrow.’  ” 

For  an  instant  only,  Jirtle  regarded  her; 
then  he  glanced  quickly  back  down  into  the 
valley,  and  an  exclamation  of  horror  invol¬ 
untarily  escapjed.him.  For  he  saw  that  the 
man  who  had  leaned  over  to  inspect  the 
steering-gear  of  the  yellow  car  had  collapsed, 
clutching  the  mechanism,  and  that  his  head 
had  now  fallen  forward  so  that  he  was 
doubled  over  the  door  of  the  car. 

Now  they  saw  that  the  other  man  sprang 
toward  his  companion,  and  as  he  touched 
him,  swinging  upon  the  running-board,  he, 
too,  fell  forward  and  collapsed  across  the 
body  of  his  companion. 

“Good  God,  they  are  dead!”  cried  Jirtle. 

The  girl  had  not  moved.  She  stood  there 
now  with  arms  folded,  looking  down  into 
the  valley,  seemingly  without  a  trace  of 
emotion. 

“It  is  not  written  that  mortals  may  with 
safety  invade  the  realm  of  the  fairy  queen,” 
she  mocked. 

And  the  man  recoiled  from  her,  and  there 
was  terror  in  his  face.  His  teeth  were 
clenched.  He  uttered  no  sound.  But  his 
right  hand  went  quickly  back  to  his  hip. 

Then  the  little  l^ge  of  rock  on  which  he 
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stood  gave  way  beneath  his  feet.  The  pistol 
io  his  hand  was  flung  out  into  space.  He 
(hitched  madly  to  save  himself,  but  his 
jands  grasped  only  air.  He  was  falling — 


r[E  girl  stood  alone  there  on  the  rock, 
her  arms  still  folded.  The  glint  of 
sted  was  in  her  eyes. 

gie  leaned  forward  and  peered  far  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Then,  lifting  her 
eyes  a  little,  she  regarded  the  two  other 
forms  huddl^  together  in  the  yellow  car. 
“Poor  fools!”  she  murmured. 

She  stood  now  in  a  little  grotto,  hedged 
about  by  hemlocks,  poised  gracefully.  Then 
as  if  to  balance  herself — ^her  feet  resting  on 
the  moss-covered  surface  of  an  outcropping 
rod— she  slowly  raised  her  arms  and  ex¬ 
tended  them  to  full  length  on  either  side. 

Now  the  folds  of  her  motor  cloak,  draping 
from  the  arms,  gave  curiously  the  effect 
of  a  moth  or  butterfly,  magnified  to  human 
dimensions,  poised  in  mid-air;  and  it  might 
be  seen  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  wings 
bore  radiating  lines  of  silver  tracery,  like 
the  veins  in  a  leaf  or  the  webs  in  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly. 

Seeing  that  graceful,  lissome  figure,  clad 
all  m  black,  widi  the  outstretched  arms  and 
uplifted  face,  one  might  have  thought  that 
she  was  invoking  some  imseen  spirit  of  the 
woods.  Conceivably  she  might  be  offering 
a  jMayer  for  the  souls  of  the  three  men  who 
bad  been  done  to  death  down  there  in  the 
valley. 

But  such  a  conception  would  have  van¬ 
ished  instantly  when  the  girl  lowered  her 
head  and  brought  to  her  lips  a  cluster  of 
laurel  blossoms,  which  she  had  casually 
l^ucked  a  little  earlier  and  thrust  lightly 
into  her  corsage. 

The  illusion  of  the  butterfly  was  en¬ 
hanced  as  the  girl  brought  the  flowers  to  her 
lips.  Then  the  illusion  vanished  and  the 
tnie  meaning  of  the  action  was  revealed. 
For  instead  of  inhaling  the  faint,  wild  per¬ 
fume  of  the  blossoms,  the  girl  spoke  a  few 
words  in  low  tone,  and  what  she  said 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  fantasy  her 
seemingly  invocation^  act  had  conjur^. 

“Yes;  everything  is  all  right.  I  am  quite 
alone  now,”  ^e  murmured. 

A^in  her  arms  were  extended  and  the 
penciled  wings  swayed  lightly,  and  again  it 
seemed  obvious  that  the  girl  was  listening 
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to  some  mysterious  message.  Then  once 
more  she  brought  the  flowers  to  her  lips 
and  as  before  her  words  were  commonplace, 
worldly,  out  of  keeping  with  the  pantomime. 

“I  shall  expect  you,  then,  in  half  an  hour — 
at  nine  o’clock..  I  shall  wait  in  the  hemlock 
glen.  Au  revoir." 

A  new  light  had  come  into  the  girl’s  face. 
There  was  no  glint  of  steel  in  her  eyes,  no 
hardness  about  the  mouth.  There  was  won¬ 
derment,  rather— or  p)erhaps  expectancy. 

She  turned  and  circled  about  the  hem¬ 
locks,  and  began  to  make  her  way  leisurely 
back  into  the  depth  of  the  woodland  and  up 
the  gradual  ascent.  Now  and  again  she 
p>aus^  and  spread  out  her  arms  in  that 
curious  butterfly  fashion,  turning  this  way 
and  that  and  seeming  to  listen  as  she  had 
done  there  in  the  heinlock  grotto. 

So  quietly  she  made  her  way  that  she 
might  have  been  a  wildling  of  the  forest — 
a  veritable  wocxl-nymph  keeping  guard  over 
the  creatures  of  her  domain. 

And  when  twilight  settled  over  the  wood¬ 
land  and  the  last  wood-thrudr  had  been 
heard,  the  bird’s  rare,  heart-stirring  vesper 
song  was  still  in  her  mind;  for  two  or  three 
times  she  repeated,  in  cadenced  undertone, 
fragments  of  verse,  quoted  or  improvised, 
evidently  meant  to  symbolize  the  song  of  the 
thrush,  but  telling  also  of  the  strange  and 
seemingly  p>aradoxical  yearnings  that  were 
welling  up  in  the  girl’s  own  bosom. 

The  somberness  of  night  had  succeeded 
the  gloaming.  Creatures  of  the  day  were 
silenced.  Night  marauders  were  ghostlike, 
•  giving  no  intimation  of  their  presence,  ex¬ 
cept  that  now  and  again  there  came  the 
quavering  call  of  the  little  screech-owl.  The 
night  was  full  of  soft  and  sensuous  wcxxlland 
melodies.  And  with  these  murmurings  for 
background,  the  girl  was  hearing  mystical 
flutings  in  many  keys  brought  on  the  wings 
of  the  ether  itself  from  far-off  regions — even 
from  overseas. 

For  now,  as  she  poised  there  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  slie  had  spread  her  necromantic 
wings  and,  balancing  this  way  and  that,  she 
gave  vague,  half-conscious  attention  to  the 
musical  messages  from  the  ether  —practical 
messages  telling  of  the  prosaic  doings  of 
mere  mortals  of  the  every-day  world  out 
there  beyond  the  confines  of  fairy-land. 

For  a  time  the  girl  listened.  Then  she 
slowly  brought  her  hands  to  her  side  and 
crept  back  gently  and  seated  herself  on  a 
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mossy  bed  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  hemlock. 

“It  must  be  almost  nine,  and  he  is  never 
a  minute  late,”  she  reflected.  And  her 
breath  came  quicker. 

Thus  she  who  in  daylight  and  out  in  the 
great  world  was  known  as  Katherine  May- 
ten,  worldling  of  worldlings,  but  trans¬ 
formed  now  under  spell  of  night  and  the 
spirit  of  the  woodland  into  a  care-free,  world- 
free  nymph — yet  still  withal  a  creature  of 
palpitating  flesh,  desirable  and  desiring — 
awaited  the  coming  of  her  lover  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  hemlocks. 

T^R.  GOODRICH  was  leaning  back  in  his 
'  swivel  chair,  his  chin  supported  by  his 
left  hand;  in  his  right,  a  typed  docu¬ 
ment. 

The  young  man  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  watched  his  face  intently,  but 
maintained  a  discreet  silence. 

Presently  the  physician  raised  his  head 
a  little  and  glanced  quickly  at  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“Willoughby,”  he  said,  with  unhurried 
phrasing,  “this  report  appears  to  show  that 
Angus  and  Warpole  drove  their  car  at  high 
sp>eed  along  the  road  by  the  river,  and — 
presumably  by  inadvertence — ^failed  to 
make  the  turn,  and  that  the  car  dove  off 
the  high  bank,  overturned,  and  landed  in 
the  river-bed.” 

“There  is  apparently  no  question  about 
it.  The  car  is  still  there,  bottom  side  up,  in 
ten  feet  of  water.  Warpole’s  body  was 
pinned  under  the  car  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river  and  was  recovered  only  when  we  had 
grappled  the  axle  of  the  car  and  lifted  it  a 
little  with  ropes  and  pulleys  operated  from 
the  shore.  The  body  of  Angus  was  recovered 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down-stream, 
lodged  against  a  big  rock.”  ♦ 

The  physician  appeared  to  meditate. 
Presently  he  asked, 

“You  are  satisfied  that  the  men  were 
either  drowned  or  killed  by  the  shock  of 
the  accident?” 

“The  shock  probably  made  them  helpless, 
and  Warpole,  as  I  said,  was  pinned  under 
the  car — but  actual  death  apjjears  to  have 
resulted  from  drowning,  as  it  is  reported 
that  there  was  water  in  the  lungs.” 

“Had  you  heard  it  reported  also  that 
samples  of  this  water  from  the  lungs,  when 
Knox  tested  them,  were  found  to  have  a 
quite  different  mineral  content  from  the 


water  of  the  river — two  or  three  times  as 
much  iron,  for  example?” 

“Good  heavens,  no!” 

“Such  is  the  fact.  Moreover,  there  are 
abrasions  on  the  hands  of  both  men  that 
are  not  accounted  for  in  the  accident-and- 
drowning  theory.  And  Gena  reports  that 
the  blood  conditions  and  in  particular  the 
state  of  the  capillary  circulation  m  the 
spinal  cord  do  not  suggest  death  by  trau¬ 
matic  shock  or  by  drowning.” 

“Astonishing!  Do  you  think,  then,  that 
the  men  were  dead  before  the  car  went  into 
the  water?” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  They  had  been 
dead  at  least  six  or  eight  hours,  I  believe, 
before  the  car  was  driven  into  the  water. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  men 
were  electrocuted.” 

There  was  frank  astonishment  in  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  face. 

“Electrocuted?  Butin  the  nameof  wonder 
when  and  where  and  by  whom?” 

“That  is  for  us  to  find  out,”  said  the 
physician  placidly.  Then,  with  greater  ani¬ 
mation,  he  added:  “There  is  no  question, 
Willoughby,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
criminal  of  the  most  infernal  astutoieas. 
Perhaps  I  should  say,  rather,  group  of 
criminals.  The  ringleader  is  a  man  whose 
identity  I  susp>ect  without  being  quite  sure 
of  it.  He  is  a  foreigner,  probably  Austrian. 
He  was  on  the  enemy-alien  list  and  was 
unquestionably  a  spy  during  the  war.  But 
he  eluded  all  efforts  to  take  him  into  cus¬ 
tody.  He  disapp)eared  absolutely,  and  his 
activities  are  known  only  inferentiaHy. 
Several  men  and  women  known  to  me,  a^ 
doubtless  a  good  many  who  are  not  known, 
are  his  accomplices.” 

“You  refer  to  the  individual  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  dub  ‘Count  X’?” 
Willoughby’s  tone  was  eager.  He  raised  his 
head  quickly,  and  glanced  expectantly  at 
the  physician. 

“Just  so.  For  four  years  now  we  have 
been  on  his  trail,  and  until  very  recently 
we  have  been  no  nearer  to  overtaking  him 
than  we  were  at  the  outset.  But  now  I  have 
fully  established  the  location  of  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  I  am  on  the  point  of  invading 
his  private  domain.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  talk  with  you.” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  had  the  look  of 
the  falcon  unhooded,  unleashed,  with  the 
quarry  in  view. 
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“I  am  flattered,”  he  said.  “I  hope  you  are 
Ming  to  let  me  participate  in  the  invasion.” 

will  be  better,  I  think,  for  me  to  make 
the  first  trip  alone.”  Then,  noticing  the 
obvious  disappointment  in  his  companion’s 
hce:  "But  I  want  your  cooperation.  I  am 
gong  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  the 
odskirts  of  the  forbidden  territory,  and  to 
cooDcrate  from  the  coign  ol  vantage  of  a 
tiK-top.” 

“A  tree-top?  That  sounds  interesting. 
It  suggests  that  we  are  to  get  into  the 
cowitry.”  The  tone  was  a  little  dubious. 

“Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  New 
Y«k.  Yet  into  a  territory  that  will  seem 
fte  a  wilderness  to  you.  You  know,  I 
bifieve,  that  I  have  a  farm  in  Connecticut, 
it  die  foot-hills  of  the  Berkshires.  Well, 
this  farm  includes  a  stretch  of  woodland  ad- 
jeiang  Count  X’s  mysterious  domain.  In 
kct,  that  was  why  1  purchased  it.  It  is 
New  England  territory,  with  out- 
oopping  rocks  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
woodland  of  tangled  imderbrush,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  big  trees,  in  the  background. 

“But  there  Is  a  splendid  trout-stream” — 
k  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  words — “and  an 
old  abandoned  rnill  where  1  have  erected  a 
adio  plant  that  is  a  very  important  acces¬ 
sary  horn  the  standpoint  of  our  present 
pmsoit.  In  fact,  it  enabled  me  to  locate 
tk  count.” 

face  of  the  younger  man  cxjM'essed 
*  frank  surprise.  He  reflected  a  moment 
before  he  said;  “I  do  not  at  all  understand. 
How  did  your  radio  apparatus  enable  you 
to  locate  the  count  or  anybody  else?  As  I 
■instand  it,  the  radiations  of  a  wireless 
■paratus  are  sent  out  into  sp^  in  all 
■Hctions,  and  a  person  receiving  them 
can  have  no  notion  as  to  the  direction  from 
•hkh  they  come.  Is  not  that  true?” 

“It  was  formerly  true,  and,  as  regard*  the 
B&tions  going  out  in  all  directions,  that 
at  course  is  still  true.  Nothing  very  definite 
in  the  way  of  aiming  the  ra^tions,  so  to 
has  yet  been  accomplishecL  But  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
»ay  <rf  determining  at  the  receiving  station 
the  precise  direction  from  which  the  radia- 
tioos  come. 

“The  principle  is  very  simpiie.  If  you 
have  a  horizontal  antenna,  or  receiving  wire, 
adjusted  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  in  the 
harizontal  plane  about  its  center,  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  ethereal  vibraticms,  trans¬ 
lated  into  soimd,  are  most  intense  if  the 
receiving  wire  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
direction  of  flight  of  the  ethereal  vibrations 
in  question.  By  listening  as  the  wire  is 
turned  about  and  charting  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wire  when  the 
sound  is  loudest,  the  exact  direction  of  the 
sending  station  is  l<x:atM.” 

“Dcnk  the  observation  tell  also  of  the 
distance  of  the  sending  station?” 

“Unfortunately  not.  But,  by  having  a 
second  receiving  station  at  a  littk  distance, 
and  similarly  charting  the  direction  of  the 
sending  station  from  that,  you  triangulate 
the  space  just  as  an  ordinary  surveyor  does, 
or  an  ordnance  officer  in  locating  a  hostile 
battery  or  a  ship,  and  thus  answer  the  dis¬ 
tance  question.” 

“And  have  you  done  this  in  the  case  of 
the  count’s  radio  station?”  Willoughby’s 
interest  was  focalizing. 

“Without  difficulty,  by  utflizing  an  old 
bam  standing  half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  old 
mill  as  a  second  station.  The  radio  plant 
of  which  we  arc  in  quest  is  located  on  a  hill¬ 
top  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  woodland  that 
is  contiguous  to  the  woodland  on  my  own 
place.” 

“Two  or  three  himdred  acres  of  woodland, 
including  this  hill,  are  enclosed  with  a  high, 
closely  meshed  wire  fence,  designed,  so  it  is 
alleged,  to  keep  deer,  foxes  and  other  wild 
animals  from  escaping.  The  country  folks 
hereabouts  know  ffiis  woodland  as  a  game- 
preserve.  Of  course  they  have  no  notion 
that  it  is  really  something  very  different, 
and  that  the  actual  object  of  the  fence  is  to 
keep  trespassers  out.” 

“But  what  is  the  main  object  of  the 
count’s  activities?  Why  this  radio  plant 
out  there  in  the  wilderness?” 

“I  can  answer  that  only  in  part.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  a  much  fuller  answer  after 
I  make  my  tour  of  discovery  next  week.” 

“You  must  let  me  join  you.” 

“I  think  it  will  be  wiser  to  go  alone,  at 
any  rate  on  the  first  trip.  You  see  what 
happened  to  Angus  and  Warpole;  and  you 
know  that  Jirtle,  who  was  operating  with 
them,  has  disappeared.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  never  be  seen  aHve  again. 
Count  X  and  his  confederates  stop  at  noth¬ 
ing,  as  the  fate  of  these  men  show.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  automobile  dis¬ 
aster  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  Gustave 
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Beuscher  and  his  wife  and  Frederick  Mayten 
about  three  weeks  2igo  is  also  to  be  charged 
against  the  count.” 

“Incredible!  I  don’t  understand  that  at 
all.” 

“At  the  moment,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain.  It  is  possible  even  that  my  surmise 
may  be  wrong.  But  that  also  is  something 
I  shall  know  more  about  after  I  have  made 
my  informal  call  on  the  count.  Meantime, 
I  will  let  you  know  just  how  vou  can  aid 
me.” 

*  I^HE  medical  examiner,  his  plans  com- 
pleted,  had  chosen  for  his  dangerous 
enterprise  a  ni^t  in  early  July  when  the 
moon  would  be  at  the  full. 

A  highly  important  feature  of  his  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  a  small  electric  battery 
of  ‘peculiar  construction,  adjusted  as  a  scwt 
of  belt  about  his  waist  and  connected  with 
sets  of  spiral  wires  sewed  loosely  into  the 
lining  of  his  hunting- jacket  ccaled  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist  of  each  sleeve. 

These  coils  of  wire  would  serve  as  an- 
temue  to  recdve  wireless  messages,  being 
connected  with  a  psur  of  auriculars  perma¬ 
nently  adjusted  in  a  hood  that  amid  be 
quickly  drawn  over  the  head  and  thus 
brou^t  in  contact  with  the  ears. 

The  wearer  of  this  outfit  thus  carried 
with  him  a  wireless  receiving  outfit.  By 
extencfing  lus  arms  and  revolving  his  body 
slowly,  Ik  could  gain  a  fair  general  idea  of 
the  direction  of  any  sending  station  btxn 
whidi  messages  came.  And  by  unwinding 
a  coil  of  wire  adjusted  at  the  bade,  of  the 
coat  and  attaching  the  wire  to  a  limb  of  a 
tree,  he  could  even  develop  an  antenna 
from  which  messages  could  be  sent  out  to  a 
short  distance.  Dr.  Goodrich’s  expecta¬ 
tion,  however,  was  to  use  the  apparatus 
only  to  receive  messages,  chiefly  to  guide 
him  through  the  rocky  and  hilly  woo<iUand. 
and  also  to  give  him  possible  clues  to  the 
activities  of  his  antagoiusts  in  event  of  their 
becoming  aware  of  lus  presence. 

“Why  do  you  select  a  moonlight  night?” 
Wilkm^iby  asked. 

“Bemuse  it  has  every  adx’antage.  When 
the  moon  is  shimng  you  can  see  a  little  way 
about  you  even  in  the  deepest  woodland. 
Yet  you  can  make  yomrself  instantly  invisi¬ 
ble  by  standir^  cIom  to  a  tree-trunk  on  the 
dark  side.,  or  getting  into  the  shadow  of  a 
hemlock.  I  hope  to  approach  veiy  near  to 


this  radio  plant  and  whatever  other  strange 
things  there  may  be  on  that  hill  without 
being  observed.” 

Willoughby  had  assumed  that  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  intended  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  fence  at 
some  convenient  point  in  order  to  grin 
entrance  to  what  he  described  as  “no  man’s 
land.”  But  the  physician  explained  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  inadmissable, 
as  the  fence  was  electrified  and  such  action 
might  convey  a  report  to  a  central  plant 

“I  shall  not  go  through  it  but  over  it 
There  is  a  big  hickory  tree  near  the  fence 
down  there  in  my  woodland,  and  Ja<i 
Handly,  the  young  man  who  is  operating 
the  wireless,  go  up  it  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  tele^one^imbers,  and  carry  up  a 
rope  ladder.  I  will  go  up  the  ladder  and 
then  haul  it  up  and  readjust  it  from  a  limb 
that  overhang  the  fence.  I  can  then 
descend  on  the  other  side  without  diffi¬ 
culty — also  get  back  again  when  the  time 
comes. 

“Meantime,  Jack  will  drop  a  wire  to  serve 
as  an  aerial,  a^  the  little  battery  in  a  bag 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  will  OMnplete  the 
wireless  outfit.  Incidentally” — the  nM'- 
rator  came  suddenly  back  to  present  time 
and  actual  surroundings — ‘Sve  have  per¬ 
mission  to  tune  our  apparatus  in  the  key 
of  the  government  station  over  there  at 
Sayville,  and  if  the  pet^le  on  the  hill  pick 
up  any  of  our  messages,  as  doubtless  they 
w^,  they  will  ima^e  that  they  recognise 
them  as  coining  ^m  that  source.  Jack 
and  I  have,  of  course,  arranged  a  code-sys¬ 
tem  that  will  say  nothing  intelligible  to  the 
other  man.” 

“And  where  do  I  come  in?”  asked  Wil¬ 
loughby. 

“You  are  the  emergency  service,  perched 
with  Jack  iii  a  commodious  and  convenient 
crotch  of  the  hickory  tree,  ready  to  come  to 
my  aid  if  I  should  signal  that  I  need  you.” 

“But  why  not  let  me  go  with  you?” 

“I  think  it  wiser  not  to.  You  are  not  the 
experienced  woodsman  that  I  am,  and  in 
any  event  a  lone  scout  has  much  better 
chimee  of  making  a  reconnaisance  unob¬ 
served.  I  think  I  can  handle  the  situation 
by  myself,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
suggest  having  you  even  in  the  background 
there  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  that  I 
may  capture  a  prisoner  or  two  and  ulti¬ 
mately  need  a  little  aid  in  handling 
them.” 
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The  preliminary  plans  were  carried  out 
wording  to  schedule,  and  it  was  not 
much  after  nine  o’clock  when  Dr.  Goodrich 
liriskly  descended  the  rope  ladder,  waved 
^  hand  to  his  watchers  in  the  tree,  and 
fith  quick  but  cautious  tread  made  his 
«av  into  the  woodland  and  started  up  the 
hillside  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  radio  plant. 

The  full  moon  was  just  coming  above  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  lay  off  to  the  east  of  the 
ooe  Dr.  Goodrich  was  ascending.  Shafts 
of  the  misty,  opalescent  half-light  lay  here 
ind  there  against  tree-trimks  or  cut  irregu- 
hi  lines  along  the  leaf-covered  earth  or 
mthed  the  ragged  faces  of  the  outcropping 
rocks.  But  in  the  main  the  thick  wood- 
1^  through  which  he  was  making  his  way 
was  wrapp^  in  darkness. 

M  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  had  entered  on  his  project  there  are 
pant  hemlocks  and  noble  hickories,  sparsely 
Btough  dispersed  so  that  great  masses  of 
korel  fill  in  the  spaces  between  their  trunks. 
On  various  terraces  as  he  progressed  up¬ 
ward,  he  passed  sometimes  through  clumps 
of  laurel  and  patches  of  clawing  briers; 
nmetimes  through  open  spaces  with  large 
tne-trunks  colonnaded  at  intervals  of  many 
yards,  sometimes  skirting  about  the  charred 
bunks  of  souvenirs  of  an  ancient  forest  fire 
ind  aometimes,  especially  at  the  top  of  the 
more  abrupt  ledges,  amidst  groups  of  hem- 
locb  with  trunks  two  or  three  feet  in  di- 
UBeter. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  such  an 
llcove  on  successive  terraces,  always  higher 
and  higher,  the  explorer  would  take  his  bar¬ 
ings,  drawing  the  hood  with  its  necromantic 
ear-pieces  about  his  head,  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  to  extend  the  coiled  antenna, 
and  thus  tapping  the  ethereal  vibrations. 

The  air  was  vibrant  with  messages,  but 
Done  that  was  significant  for  his  present 
purpose.  The  radio  station  on  the  hilltop, 
toward  which  he  was  slowly  making  Im 
way,  wras  for  the  time  being  silent.  And 
the  youth  in  the  tree-top,  down  there  in  the 
twlley,  had  been  instructed  to  send  out  no 
messages  until  three  full  hours  had  elapsed, 
unless  in  response  to  a  message  sent  to  him. 

Not  much  more  than  a  half-hour  after 
he  had  descended  the  rope  ladder  and 
found  a  footing  in  the  forbidden  territory, 
Goodrich  had  made  his  tortuous  and  labo¬ 
rious  way  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  through 
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all  the  successive  barriers  of  vegetation  to 
a  little  plateau  well  toward  the  top  of  the 
hill — a  nearly  level  space  jjerhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  extent  and  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  precipice 
dropping  like  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  bluff  rising,  also 
wall-like,  another  hundred  feet. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  natural  clearing,  yet 
Dr.  Goodrich  sensed  instantly  that  it  was  a 
place  utilized  in  a  different  way  from  any 
of  the  terraces  that  he  had  crossed. 

He  crept  cautiously  forward  in  the  shadow 
of  a  hemlock  and  crouched  behind  a  gigantic 
boulder  that  stood  guard  just  as  at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  there  at  the  border  of 
the  little  plateau. 

Step  by  step,  and  as  silently  as  a  fox  or  a 
deer  moves  through  the  woodland,  the  in¬ 
vader  groped  his  way,  always  in  the  shadow, 
until  he  came  to  another  outcropping  rock 
which  lay  snug  against  the  base  of  the  cliff 
at  about  the  center  of  the  terrace. 

Peering  cautiously  about,  he  saw  that  on 
the  other  side  of  it  there  was  a  patch  of 
blacker  darkness  in  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
which  he  interpreted  as  the  entrance  to 
a  cave. 

TjX)R  some  minutes  Dr.  Goodrich  lay  flat 
on  his  face,  huddled  against  the  boulder 
peering  into  this  dark  entrance  and  listen¬ 
ing  intently. 

He  adjusted  the  hood  about  his  head  and 
brought  forward  a  little  tube  which  under 
manipulation  expanded  into  trumpet-shape, 
which  he  projected  in  the  direction  of  the 
opening. 

The  apparatus  was  in  reality  a  sound- 
magnifier  consisting  essentially  of  an  audion 
or  vacuum  amplifier — so  condensed  a  mech¬ 
anism  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
yet  so  delicate  a  detector  of  ordinary  sounds 
that  it  makes  the  merest  whisper  audible  at 
a  distance  of  many  yards. 

For  a  little  time  longer,  with  senses  thus 
pretematurally  alive,  he  lay  and  listened. 
But  no  sound  came  from  the  cave  entrance. 
The  entire  hillside  was  wrapped  in  silence. 

Satisfied  that  no  one  was  there,  the  physi¬ 
cian  got  up,  readjusted  the  auditory  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  'spread  out  his  arms,  slowly  re¬ 
volving  until  he  had  faced  in  every  direction. 

The  flute -notes  of  wireless  messages 
from  half  a  dozen  stations  between  Maine 
and  Annapolis  came  to  him.  Strange 
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ndeed  it  seemed  that  one  should  stand 
here,  alone,  in  a  wooded  wilderness,  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  thoughts  of  men  in  a  practical 
world  as  remote-seeming  as  if  it  belonged 
to  another  era  or  another  planet. 

But  here  no  vagrant  thoughts  were 
allowed.  The  listener  was  searching  the 
ether  only  for  sounds  that  might  arise  from 
a  radio  plant  that  he  knew  to  be  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  As  that  was  silent,  the 
ether  had  no  message  that  he  cared  to 
receive  at  the  moment.  So  he  readjusted 
his  auditory  mechanism,  again  making  use 
of  the  trumpet-shai)ed  apparatus,  and  with 
his  right  hand  in  his  side-pocket  grasping 
a  pistol  that  rested  lightly  there,  and  with 
left  hand  slightly  extended  holding  a  flash¬ 
light,  he  very  slowly  and  cautiously  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

opening  for  a  few  yards  seemed 
only  a  natural  fissure  in  the  rocks;  then 
it  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and,  winding 
about,  curved  to  the  left  again,  the  entire 
p>assage  being  only  about  three  feet  wide. 

But  now  the  opening  was  suddenly  ex¬ 
panded  into  an  irregular  cavern,  perhaps 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  half  as  wide.  From 
glimpses  reveal^  in  the  flashes  of  the 
sear^-light,  it  was  evident  that  the  work 
of  unaided  nature  was  no  longer  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  room  a  movable 
structure  appeared  which,  when  examined, 
was  shown  to  be  adjusted  on  hinges  in  such 
a  way  it  could  move  like  a  door  and  close 
the  passage  altogether.  And  the  siuiace 
of  this  primitive  door  was  modeled  in 
irr^ular  contour,  and  so  painted  as  to  have 
the  appea’rance  of  the  rock  itself.  Had 
any  one  come  there  at  a  time  when  this 
door  was  closed,  the  impression  would  have 
been  gained  that  one  had  come  to  the  end 
of  the  passageway. 

Fortunately  the  door  was  now  open  and 
Dr.  Goodrich  was  able  to  step  mto  the  large 
cavern  and  to  pass  on  across  it  and  enter 
another  doorway  off  at  the  side. 

A  similar  door  guarded  the  second  en¬ 
trance  and,  like  the  other,  it  was  open. 

The  physician  now  advanced  ver>"  cau¬ 
tiously  indeed,  yet  exjjeditiously;  for  he 
inferred  that  the  cave  had  been,  in  all 
probability,  very  recently  vacated,  and  that 
whoever  h^  gone  out  and  left  the  doors 
<q)en  might  return  at  any  moment  At 


all  events,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  be  undis¬ 
covered  if  he  remained  long  in  the  cave, 
and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  find  out 
its  contents. 

His  curiosity  was  immediately  gratified. 
Just  within  the  room  which  met  his  view 
when  he  stepped  through  the  second  door¬ 
way  he  saw,  as  he  flashed  his  search-li^t 
about,  an  electric  button  on  the  wall 
And  as  he  touched  this,  the  cave  was  illu- 
minated  brilliantly. 

A  glance  showed  that  it  was  a  room  of 
extraordinary  character,  quite  aside  from 
the  fact  of  its  amazing  location,  there  in 
the  depths  of  a  cliff  in  a  woodland  wilder¬ 
ness. 

To  the  trained  eye  of  the  physician,  it 
was  revealed  as  a  laboratory  of  intricate 
ecjoipment.  A  glance  ^owed  elaborate 
electrical  apparatus  on  one  side  of  the  room 
of  a  character  that  could  only  be  determined 
by  closer  inspection — on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  an  array  of  bottles  and  test- 
tubes  and  pipes  and  conduits  characteristic 
of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  another  table 
revealed  two  or  three  microscopes  and  an 
array  of  test-tubes  suggestive  of  a  bact^ 
riological  laboratory. 

Telephones  and  electrical  devices  obvi¬ 
ously  having  to  do  with  a  wireless  apparar 
tus  on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  com¬ 
pleted  the  hasty  inventory. 

Hardly  pausing,  but  taking  in  as  much 
as  he  might  of  the  strange  equipment  d 
this  mysterious  cave,  the  phymcian  imme¬ 
diately  crossed  the  room  and  peered  throu^ 
yet  another  doorway. 

And  there  he  saw  a  third  room,  smaller 
than  the  others,  but  even  stranger  m  its 
equipment — a  room  having  the  appearance 
of  the  boudoir  of  a  woman  of  esthetic  tastes 
and  luxurious  habits. 

The  physician  flashed  his  light  about  the 
room,  and  was  on  the  point  of  touching  an 
electric  button  when  his  eye  fell  on  some¬ 
thing  that  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  hand 
and  release  the  catch  oi  his  search-light, 
restoring  the  boudoir  to  darkness. 

Revealed  for  an  instant  in  the  light  of  his 
lamp  and  now  only  vaguely  outlined  in 
the  dim  light  that  filtered  through  the  do<w 
from  the  laboratory  was  the  form  of  a 
woman  lying  on  a  luxurious  divan  over  at 
one  side  of  the  room. 

The  fleeting  glance  had  revealed  her  but 
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viguely,  yet  sufficiently  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  rounded  cheeks,  voluptuous  lips, 
long  lashes  veiling  the  closed  eyes,  and  a 
luxuriant  mass  of  dark  hair  that  pillowed 
the  head  and  lay  in  a  wavy  veil  across  the 
silken  coverlet  that  draped  the  reclining 
figure. 

Pausing  an  instant  only  to  make  sure 
that  the  sleeper  was  not  roused,  the  physi¬ 
cian  retreated  cautiously  across  the  labora¬ 
tory  room.  He  switched  off  the  light,  made 
hk  way  to  the  entrance  door,  and  out 
through  the  tortuous  fissure. 

He  had  learned  enough  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  future  recoimaissance  of  less 
fugitive  character.  It  seemed  obviously 
the  point  of  wisdom  to  get  away  from  the 
cave  as  exp>editiously  as  possible  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey  of  exploration  farther  up 
the  hillside. 

But  now  as  he  came  out  of  the  cave 
entrance  and  glanced  across  the  terrace, 
he  was  made  instantly  aware  that  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  about  to  be  interfered  with. 

For,  not  twenty  yards  away  and  coming 
directly  toward  him,  he  beheld  the  figure 
of  a  man. 

Standing  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
the  physician  was  for  the  moment  invisible 
to  the  oncomer,  but  he  realized  that  dis¬ 
covery  was  inevitable.  So  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  he  stepped  clear  of  the 
cave  and  moved  a  pace  or  two  to  the  right, 
still  keeping  within  the  shadow. 

Instinctively  he  had  collapsed  the  audion 
trumpet  and  buttoned  his  hunting-coat  so 
that  it  was  snug  about  him.  The  hood 
with  its  artificial  ears  had  been  slipped  off 
and  was  held  tightly  at  his  back  so  that  his 
head  was  free. 

His  left  hand  was  slightly  forward,  lightly 
clenched,  as  a  boxer  instinctively  holds  it. 
His  right  hand  rested  with  seeming  cas¬ 
ualness  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

Thus  he  was  on  the  alert,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  his  attitude  to  suggest  aggres¬ 
siveness.  It  was  the  attitude  of  an  alert, 
keen-minded,  courageous  man,  prepared 
absolutely  for  any  emergency. 

And  now  the  oncomer,  as  lie  came  around 
a  boulder,  saw  the  physician  standing  there 
and  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks. 

“Good-evening!”  cried  the  doctor  jovially. 
“Fme  night,  isn’t  it?” 

*‘GoU  im  HitntneV”  gasped  the  other. 

It  was  evident  that  the  man  was  too  much 
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astonished  for  quick  thinking  and  that  he 
had  not  the  automatic  habit  of  aggressive 
action.  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still,  thus  giving  Dr.  Goodrich  time 
to  appraise  him.  The  physician  noted  that 
this  was  a  bulky  but  not  very  muscular 
or  athletic  young  man,  cast  in  the  Teutonic 
mold. 

He  made  no  movement  with  either  hand 
toward  a  hip-pocket.  Instead,  he  backed 
away  a  little  until  he  came  beside  the  boulder 
and  then  reached  down  and  seized  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  club  about  two  feet  long. 
Raising  this  in  both  hands,  he  now  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  obvious  intent  of  braining 
his  opponent. 

Stooping  a  little,  the  physican  sprang 
lightly  forward,  thrusting  his  left  hand 
ahnost  directly  above  his  head  and  a  little 
forward,  to  parry  the  blow,  while  at  the 
same  instant  he  brought  his  right  hand 
swinging  like  a  fast-moving  pendulum  from 
the  hip,  landing  his  fist  squarely  on  the 
point  of  the  Teuton’s  jaw.  The  upper  cut 
landed  in  time  to  nullify  the  clu^thrust, 
and  the  uneven  contest  was  over  almost 
before  it  had  begun. 

The  club  fell  from  the  man’s  relaxed 
hands;  the  knees  that  supported  his  corpu¬ 
lent  body  sagged;  the  legs  were  helpless. 
The  man’s  head  dropped  forward;  his  arms 
flapped  limply  down,  and  his  body  settled 
to  the  ground  and  extended  itself  in  a  sort 
of  jellyfish  fashion. 

Having  rendered  his  assailant  tem¬ 
porarily  helpless.  Dr.  Goodrich  now 
proceeded  to  insure  his  more  protracted 
harmlessness  by  binding  his  hands  and  feet 
and  tying  a  handkerchief  about  his  face, 
with  a  large  knot  in  his  mouth. 

He  then  dragged  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  Teuton,  who  was  just  beginning  to 
recover  consciousness,  into  the  shadow  of 
the  boulder. 

Then  the  physician  hastily,  but  as  always 
silently,  retraced  his  steps  along  the  border 
of  the  cliff  and  prep>ared  to  continue  his 
exploration. 

Just  short  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
hidden  from  view  except  at  closest  range  by 
a  clump  of  thick-growing  hemlocks,  he 
came  on  another  evidence  of  human  ac¬ 
tivities  even  more  startling  than,  the  cave 
he  had  just  visited.  And  here  he  was  wit¬ 
ness,  as  chance  would  have  it,  of  an  act 
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I  wiiich  he  himself  characterized — in  an 

I  official  report — as  the  commission  of  the 
most  remarkable  crime  that  has  ever  come 
to  his  attention  in  the  long  i>eriod  of  his 
I  active  experience  as  an  alienist  and  crimi- 
i  nologist.  .  ' 

What  he  actually  saw,  however,  had  no 
i  appearance  of^the  spectacular;  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  deed 
in  question,  it  will  be  necessary*  to  turn  for  a 
time  from  the  strange  environment  into 
which  we  have  gone  with  the  physician 
and  observe  developments  of  a  little  human 
drama  that  was  being  enacted  in  a  certain 
house  that  stands  at  the  top  of  a  bluff  over- 
[  looking  the  water  on  the  north  shore  of 
i  Long  Island,  just  about  sixty  miles  distant, 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  strangely  peopled 
wooded  hilltop  where  Dr.  Goodrich  was 
making  his  startling  observations. 

The  tragedy  that  befell  in  that  Long 
Island  house  was  of  such  character  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  would  never  have  been 
revealed  to  the  authorities,  or  perhaps  even 
suspected,  had  not  Dr.  Goodrich  chanced 
;  to  select  that  particular  evening,  and  even 
a  particular  hour  of  that  evening,  for  his 
invaaon  of  the  haunted  woodland  up  there 
in  Connecticut. 

The  moon  was  about  two  hours  high 
that  n^ht  when  a  big  yellow  racing 
car  came  swiftly  along  the  road  leading 
through  the  scrub-oak  not  far  from  the 
little  village  of  Shoreham  on  Long  Island 
;  and  turned  in  at  a  rustic  gateway.  It  made 

Iits  way  more  slowly  up  the  little  incline, 
along  a  narrow*  and  tortuous  road-bed,  to 
the  door  of  the  bungalow  on  the  cliff. 

Tlie  house  itself,  even  in  the  daytime, 
is  quite  invisible  from  the  main  road,  owing 
to  the  thick  growth  of  oaks  and  cedars. 
[  But  on  the  water-side  it  is  quite  exposed 

1  and  plainly  \isible  from  a  boat,  even  far 

i  out  on  the  Sound.  It  is  painted  white,  and 

f  against  the  dark  background  of  the  wood- 

;  land  .greens  it  might  probably  be  seen 

i  by  an  air-plane  voyager — at  any  rate  by 

I  one  equipp^  with  a  good  p)air  of  binocu¬ 

lars — flying  over  the  Connecticut  main¬ 
land. 

A  man  and  w'oman  descended  from  the 
car,  leaving  the  machine  standing  under  the 
p>orte-cochere. 

They  advanced  up  the  little  stairway  and 
across  the  broad  veranda  without  a  mo¬ 


ment’s  hesitation,  and  the  man  opened  the 
door  with  a  key. 

A  moment  later  he  switched  on  the  light 
revealing  a  room  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  with  a  big  stone  fire¬ 
place  at  one  side  and  a  simple  but  adequate 
equipment  of  furniture  that  suggested  an 
owmer  of  wealth  and  refinement. 

The  man  went  quickly  across  the  room 
and  through  a  door  leading  into  a  much 
smaller  room,  furnished  as  a  library,  with 
a  single  wdndow  facing  the  water,  and  no 
door  except  the  one  through  which  he  en¬ 
tered.  As  soon  as  he  had  switched  on  the 
light  there,  the  woman  turned  off  the  light 
in  the  main  room  and  followed  him,  cloMg 
the  library  door  after  her. 

The  single  window  of  the  library  was 
heavily  curtained  and  the  light  was  dim, 
furnished  by  a  single  bulb  on  a  shaded 
lamp. 

The  man  was  tall,  of  muscular  build, 
but  quick  and  agile  of  movement.  His  hair 
was  perhaps  prematurely  gray,  for  the  cut 
of  his  features  and  the  trimness  of  his  well- 
groomed  figure  suggested  one  in  the  late 
thirties — in  the  full  prime  of  manhood. 

He  had  a  military  bearing,  and  by  all 
conventional  standards  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  of  the  type  in  which  mas¬ 
culinity  is  nicely  balanced  by  intellectuality. 

The  eyes  alone  would  have  made  their 
owner  conspicuous  in  any  company.  For 
an  angry  mood,  they  might  cause  even  a 
brave  man-to  falter.  Glowing  with  another 
light,  those  eyes  might  make  the  heart  of 
even  an  unemotional  woman  beat  faster. 
Of  the  moral  force — using  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense — back  of  those  eyes  there 
could  be  no  question.  But  whether  the 
actual  expression  of  that  force  had  led  to  a 
life  that  by  conventional  standards  would 
be  called  moral  might  well  be  doubted. 
The  obdurate  will  evidenced  in  the  jaws, 
clenched  even  in  repose,  coupled  with  such 
attributes  of  physical  passion  and  intellec¬ 
tual  power  as  that  face  revealed,  might  lead 
either  to  heroic  conquests  or  to  acts  of 
lawless  aggression  or  unqualified  fanaticism. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated  he  launcherl 
into  a  volley  of  words  which  were  apologetic 
in  tone  and  couched  in  terms  of  endearment. 

“I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  impatient, 
sweetheart,”  he  said.  “But  you  must  be 
reasonable.  You  know  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.” 
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Tbegirl  had  seated  herself  on  the  corner  of 
j  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  facing  her 
companion.  She  was  dressed  in  a  khaki 
outfit  like  a  uniform.  A  p>articularly  jaunty 
visorless  cap  revealed  masses  of  fluffy 
amber-colored  hair  only  partly  held  in  place 
by  a  motor- veil. 

"That,  I  believe,  is  the  tradition,”  she 
gud,  after  an  interval;  “but  it  might  be  un¬ 
built  in  a  day,  which  is  more  to  the  point.” 

“By  a  great  conflagration,  yes.  But 
Katherine,  you  know  we  do  not  wish  to 
start  a  great  conflagration.” 

“1F<  do  not?  Speak  for  yourself,  please. 
How  do  you  know  what  I  wish  to  do?” 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stepped 
quickly  forward. 

“Good  God,  Pusskin,  don’t  say  things 
like  that!”  he  cried,  with  a  note  of  plain¬ 
tiveness,  almost  of  entreaty.  He  raised 
his  hands  a  little  until  her  face  was  up¬ 
turned;  then  he  stooped  forward  and  kiss^ 
her. 

Her  shoulders  quivered  a  little  and  the 
deep  breaths  she  drew  gave  evidence  of  sup- 
emotion. 

“When  will  you  send  her  away?”  she 
murmured  presently. 

“Sweetheart,  you  know  the  difficulty. 
You  know  how  all  but  impossible  it  is  to 
send  her  until  she  is  ready  to  go.” 

“You  did  not  talk  like  tJiat  a  month  ago.” 

“Things  have  changed  within  a  month.” 

The  girl  drew  her  head  back  quickly  and 
her  eyes  suddenly  ffashed  into  his. 

“Do  I  need  to  be  told  that  things  have 
changed?”  she  cried. 

“I  do  not  mean  that,  sweetheart.”  His 
eyes  were  tender,  compassionate.  “You 
know  what  I  mean.” 

‘Yes;  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean.” 
The  voice  suggested  tears.  But  the  eyes 
were  still  flashing,  though  now  averted. 
‘You  mean  that  now  you  have  me  com¬ 
pletely  under  your  control,  and  that  you 
can  do  as  you  please,”  she  faltered. 

The  man  dropped  his  hands  to  his  side, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  turning,  strode 
back  and  forth,  muttering  to  himself. 

As  the  girl  regarded  him,  her  eyes  were 
s<rftening.  Presently  she  slipped  down  from 
the  table  and  stood  there  with  her  arms  a 
little  extended.  Her  face  glowed  with  a 
strange,  exultant  expression,  spontaneous, 
•D-revealing. 

“Forgive  me,  Ernest,”  she  said,  in  a  very 
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low  voice.  “I  do  not  mean  to  be  unreason¬ 
able.  I  know  how  difficult  things  are.” 

The  man  turned  eagerly  and  took  the 
girl  in  his  arms.  “Ah,  now  you  are  your 
true  self  again,  beloved,”  he  murmured. 

All  sternness  was  gone  from  his  voice. 
Every  line  of  his  face  had  softened.  No 
trace  of  asceticism  remained.  His  eyes 
irradiated  tenderness.  .And  there  was  in¬ 
finite  tenderness  in  his  voice  as  he  whis¬ 
pered:  “/cA  liebe  dich.  Ach,  wie  Ikb'  ich 
dichi'’ 

“And  I  love  you,”  the  girl  whispered  with 
tremulous  voice. 

Her  face  was  turned  up  eagerly,  ex¬ 
pectantly.  Her  lips  were  half  parted;  her 
eyes  were  gleaming. 

But  just  as  the  man’s  face  was  lowered  to 
hers,  a  low,  flutelike  sound  was  heard 
that,  despite  its  actual  softness,  came  with 
startling  emphasis,  breaking  in  on  the 
brooding  silence  of  the  night. 

The  man  and  the  girl  drew  suddenly 
apart,  as  if  some  human  witness  had 
come  to  interfere  with  their  reconciliation. 

“You  must  answer,”  said  the  man.  He 
gestured  impatiently.  His  voice  was  still 
vibrant;  his  eyes  were  glowing,  but  their 
look  of  tenderness  was  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension.  The  lines  of  his  face  har¬ 
dened  a  little,  and  there  was  something 
now  in  his  instant  change  of  bearing  that 
suggested  response  to  a  command,  a  chal¬ 
lenged  authority. 

“But  why  should  we  notice  it?”  the  girl 
whispered.  The  color  had  left  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  had  a  startled  look. 

“It  might  be  something  important.  It 
must  be,  or  they  would  not  call  at  this, 
hour.”  He  glanced  up  at  the  clock.  “You 
see  it  is  almost  ten.  But  they  must  not 
know  I  am  here.  Tell  them  you  have  not 
seen  me  since  last  week,  and  ask  if  any¬ 
thing  is  wrong.” 

“I  am  afraid  to  answer,  Ernest.”  The 
voice  was  pleading  in  its  tone. 

“Afraid  of  what,  sweetheart?” 

“I  hardly  know.  I  feel  apprehensive. 
But  of  course  that  is  foolishness.”  She 
made  a  brave  effort  at  smiling. 

“Assuredly  it  is.  .Answer  them  very 
brieffy.  Then  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  in¬ 
terrupted  again.” 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  longer,  and 
then  stepped  quickly  to  a  little  desk  at 
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one  side  of  the  room,  and,  seating  herself, 
adjusted  a  head-piece,  with  auriculars  not 
unlike  those  used  by  a  telephone  curator. 
She  spoke  in  a  low  voice  into  a  little  tube: 

“What  is  wanted?  ,  .  .  Yes — no;  not  for 
several  days  .  .  .  Yes;  quite  alone.” 

The  man  was  standing  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  regarding  the  girl  intently  and  with 
obvious  admiration.  The  look  of  eager 
exp>ectancy  had  come  back  to  his  face. 
His  cheeks,  already  bronzed  from  exposure, 
were  now  a  little  suffused  with  blood,  and 
in  his  eyes  was  the  light  that  smolders 
when  a  man  looks  on  something  alluring, 
desirable,  soon  to  be  possessed. 

Then  on  the  instant  the  man  was  trans¬ 
formed.  His  face  blanched;  a  look  of 
horror  came  into  his  eyes,  and  a  half- 
articulate  groan  escaped  his  lips. 

The  girl,  even  as  she  spoke,  had  suddenly 
lurched  forward.  Her  entire  body  was  con¬ 
vulsed.  From  her  drawn  lips  came  an  ag¬ 
onized  groan — ^hardly  of  human  quality — 
automatic,  haunting.  No  other  sound. 

Then,  after  a  moment,  the  convulsive 
movement  ceased.  The  girl's  body  re¬ 
laxed  and  settled  back  and  slid  from  the 
chair  and,  limp  and  unresisting,  rolled  to 
the  floor  and  lay  there. 

The  man  sprang  forward,  stretching  out 
his  hands.  He  drew  them  back  just  in 
time.  Even  in  that  critical  moment,  his 
wits  had  not  deserted  him. 

He  turned,  and  in  three  strides  was  at 
the  door.  But  just  as  he  reached  it,  there 
was  a  curiously  sharp  click,  seeming  to  come 
from  the  door  itself. 

He  knew  the  import  of  that  sound.  He 
knew  that  an  automatic  lock  had  been 
sprung  in  the  door — a  lock  altogether  dis¬ 
sociated  from  the  ordinary  one  operated 
by  a  key.  And  he  knew  that  no  power  of 
his  would  avail  to  unlock  the  door  and  that 
no  force  he  could  apply  would  break  it. 

He  did  not  touch  the  handle  of  the  door. 
But  he  stepp>ed  swiftly  to  the  table  and 
pulled  out  a  drawer,  found  there  a  pair  of 
rublier  gloves  and  slipped  them  on.  There 
were  various  tools  in  the  drawer.  He 
seized  a  long-handled  p>air  of  wire-cutters 
and.  holding  these  carefully  in  his  gloved 
hands,  he  went  to  the  side  of  the  room 
whette  the  girl’s  body  lay  and  leaned  over 
ver>’  cautiously  and  thrust  the  implement 
back  of  the  little  desk  and  clapped  it  on  an 


invisible  wire,  the  exact  location  of  which 
was  apparently  well  known  to  him. 

A  crunching  sound  told  that  the  wire 
had  been  cut.  That  accomplished,  the 
man  dropi)ed  the  implement  and 
over  the  body  of  the  girl.  He  put  his  ear 
to  her  chest,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who 
acts  automatically,  knowing  well  that  no 
sound  will  be  heard. 

A  moment  later  he  gathered  the  limp 
form  in  his  arms  and  laid  it  tenderly  on  a 
couch  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Then 
he  knelt  beside  the  couch  and,  with  arms 
clasped  about  the  unresponsive  body,  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  pillow,  his  cheek 
against  that  scarcely  paler  one,  his  form  as 
motionless  as  that  other  lifeless  form. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  there, 
nibtionless,  except  for  the  occasional  heav¬ 
ing  of  his  shoulders.  Then  he  seemed  to 
have  his  emotion  under  control,  for  he  got 
up  quietly  and  stood  with  folded  arms 
looking  down  up)on  the  form  that,  just 
before,  had  been,  in  his  eyes,  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  alluring  of  living 
beings,  and  now - 

Presently  he  roused  himself  out  of  the 
lethargy,  and  he  turned  and  walked  across 
the  room  and  stood  near  the  window. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  any  thought  of 
escap)e  by  that  channel.  He  knew  that  no 
p>ower  at  his  present  command  could  break 
through  the  meshes  of  the  ornamental  griU- 
work  of  chrome  steel  that  he  himself  had 
placed  to  guard  that  window  against  the 
entrance  of  any  intruder — or  the  exit  of 
any  prisoner.  Neither  by  window  nor  door 
could  he  escap)e  from  that  room — and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  through  the  wall,  attacked  by 
any  implement  at  hand. 

Grief  had  now  for  the  moment  given  way 
to  solicitude  and  anger. 

It  could  not  justly  be  said  that  the  man’s 
solicitude  was  tinctured  by  fear.  His  life 
had  been  a  life  of  hazard.  He  had  defied 
the  law  in  too  many  wa)^  and  for  too  long 
a  pjeriod  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  his 
courage.  For  the  man  who  acts  as  a  spy 
in  a  foreign  country  in  time  of  war,  the  man 
who  carries  out  successive  infringements  of 
the  law  ranging  from  the  counterfeiting 
of  money  to  carefully  calculated  murder, 
must  be  a  man  of  courage,  however  lacking 
he  may  be  in  almost  every  other  admirable 
trait. 

•  And  Count  Ernest  von  Griffon  was  such 
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I  man.  The  calmness  with  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  himself  in  the  emergency  that  now 
piesented  gave  evidence  of  the  moral 
;tiiinirei  that  determines  the  activities  in 
times  of  crisis  of  great  heroes— and  great 

criminals. 

He  was  hoist  by  his  own  p)etard.  That 
was  obvious  enough — caught  in  a  trap  of 
his  own  making.  He  knew  very  well  who 
liad  ^rung  the  trap.  Also,  he  would  know 
^^Iy  well  how  to  reckon  with  her — provided 
He  escaped. 

He  .stalked  back  and  forth,  his  hands 
bdiind  his  back,  as  one  who  contemplates 
a  hard  problem. 

But  from  the  outset  he  knew  the  answer. 
To  escape  by  force  was  not  possible.  Only 
one  refuge  remained — diplomacy. 

From  one  source  alone  could  a  specially 
selected  or  “tuned”  ethereal  vibration 
be  sent  out  to  which  that  secret  lock  would 
rqwnd.  He  must  appeal  to  that  source. 
.Almost  from  the  outset  he  had  decided  on 
that  appeal.  He  delayed  only  that  he 
mi^t  get  himself  well  in  hand.  He  must 
ooatrol  his  voice.  He  must  dissemble. 

As  he  walked,  he  began  speaking  in  a 
low  tone,  merely  to  test  his  voice.  He 
keyed  it  dowm  until  it  had  no  stridency. 
Ife  forced  a  little  laugh. 

“I  think  I  can  manage  it  now,”  he  said 
presently,  in  a  clear,  even  tone. 

But  Ae  expression  of  his  face  was  not 
pleasant  to  see.  The  even  tone  of  his  voice 
was  a  testimonial  to  the  power  of  will  that 
was  holdmg  his  emotions  in  check.  The 
i«cfr<ontrol  proved  adequate  when  put  to 
the  crucial  test;  and  a  few  minutes  later  a 
dieting  sound  was  again  heard  in  the  door 
and  Count  von  Griffon  knew  that  he  was 
free.  He  lost  no  time  in  turning  the  handle 
and  throwing  the  door  wide  open. 

That  accomplished,  he  seemed  for  a  time 
to  lose  all  control  of  himself.  All  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  manner  left  him.  He  became  as  a 
frenzied  creature,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
nxm  with  clendied  fists,  muttering  and 
even  shouting  execrations.  The  jjent-up 
emotions  burst  forth  utterly  uncontrolled. 

But  presently  the  storm  spent  itself,  and 
the  an^  man,  his  face  still  like  a  thunder¬ 
cloud,  stopped  short  and  turned  toward  the 
couch  where  the  form  that  had  been  the 
woman  he  loved  lay  supine. 

Again  the  man  came  forward  and  knelt 
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beside  the  couch.  All  trace  of  anger  had 
gone  from  his  face  now,  leaving  it  tense 
with  anguish.  For  a  time  he  gave  way  to 
uncontrolled  grief.  Then  his  face  became 
stem.  He  clenched  his  hands,  came  to  his 
feet  and  stocxl  erect  and  soldierlike. 

He  paced  backward  and  forward  slowly, 
meditating.  Soon  he  had  reached  a  de¬ 
cision,  and  he  translated  his  thoughts  into 
action  without  another  moment’s  delay. 

He  had  switched  out  the  light  in  the 
little  room  and  now  he  went  through  the 
door  and  across  the  large  room  and  opened 
the  outside  door  and  left  it  ajar.  The  full 
moon  shone  through  a  window  of  the  large 
room  at  one  end,  giving  sufficient  light  to 
make  everything  visible.  But  the  veranda 
and  the  road  outside  on  either  side  of  the 
jxjrte-cochere  were  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  oaks  and  cedars.  He  went  cautiously 
from  one  end  of  the  veranda  to  the  other; 
then,  apparently  satisfied  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  he  walked  swiftly  across  the  lawn 
to  a  detached  garage. 

He  unlock^  the  garage  and  went  in. 
A  few  moments  later  he  drove  out  in  a  small 
runabout,  which  he  directed  across  the  lawn 
until  it  came  to  the  very  brink  of  the  bluff 
overhanging  the  water. 

Leaving  the  car  there,  he  returned  to 
the  house  and  went  directly  into  the  little 
library. 

Without  a  mtnnent’s  hesitation  he  took 
up  the  lifeless  form  lying  there  on  the 
couch  as  if  it  had  been  the  body  of  a  child, 
and"  carried  it  out  of  the  room,  across  the 
other  room  and  down  the  steps.  Without 
j)ause  he  walked  swiftly  around  the  house 
on  the  shady  side  and,  keeping  in  the 
shadow  erf  the  trees,  went  along  the  p>ath 
to  a  little  summer-house  at  the  ^ge  of  the 
diff. 

He  stq>p)ed  just  a  moment  here  to  look 
this  way  and  that  along  the  beach.  Satis¬ 
fied  that  no  one  was  there,  he  swiftly 
descended  the  long  flight  of  stairs  leading 
down  to  the  water  level.  Crossing  the 
narrow  strip  of  gravel,  he  came  to  a  boat¬ 
house.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
to  unlock  the  door  and  enter  the  little 
house.  Another  moment,  and  the  lifeless 
form  had  been  depiosited  gently  in  the 
bottom  of  the  motor-boat  that  lay  there  in 
the  water  with  bow  toward  the  door  at 
the  other  end  of  the  little  structure. 

That  part  of  his  project  accomplished, 
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and  things.  And  at  that,  do  you  know,  I 
wouldn’t  swear  right  now  whether  it  was 
him  or  not.  You  know  he  was  always 
hind  of  a  full-blooded  man — healthy  look¬ 
in’-  and  the  man  in  that  car  was  white  like 
I  ghost.” 

When  he  reached  this  point  of  his  nar- 
rative— as  he  had  occasion  to  tell  it  over 
and  over  on  successive  occasions  the  next 
day— Uncle  Wallace’s  voice  always  took 
on  a  tone  of  confidence. 

“And  accordin’  to  what  we  know  now,  a 
ghost  is  just  what  it  was.  What  I  seen  in 
car  wa’n’t  any  livin’  person.  It  was 
Mr.  Grid’s  ghost.” 

Then  Uncle  Wallace  would  go  on  to  tell 
that,  even  at  the  time,  he  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  white-faced  figure  that 
drove  the  car  so  recklessly  was  not  a  mortal, 
de^te  its  seeming  corporeality;  and  that 
this  suspicion  had  become  a  certainty  in 
hb  mind  when,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later, 
he  had  met  the  yellow  car  coming  back, 
still  at  high  speed,  and  had  stepp^  aside 
into  the  ^adow  of  the  scrub-oaks  to  let 
it  pass,  the  road  being  narrow;  and  then  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  still  as  plain  as 
day,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  car  at  all. 

“It  was  runnin’  without  any  driver,  just 
as  it  did  that  other  time.  I  didn’t  say 
nothin’  about  it  before,  except  to  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich.  I  didn’t  dast  to,  b^use  I  knew 
everybody  would  laugh  at  me.” 

The  phantom  car,  quite  driverless,  had 
passed  Uncle  Wallace  there  on  the  lonely 
road  as  he  said  it  had;  but  had  he  turned 
about  and  followed  it,  he  might  have  seen  it 
wtinue  on  its  strange  pilgrimage  until 
it  crossed  the  main  highway  and  entered 
the  private  road  leading  up  to  the  dwelling 
of  Count  von  Griffon — known  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  as  “Mr.  Griflin” — there  on  the  cliff,  and 
on  under  the  porte-cochere  and  along  the 
road  to  the  garage,  and  dr^tly  through  the 
door  of  the  garage,  quite  as  if  some  one  had 
driven  it. 

Nor  was  corroborative  evidence  lacking, 
for  it  was  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  car  was  found,  when  the  authori- 
fies  came  to  make  search,  securely  locked 
in  Mr.  Griffin’s  garage. 

And  the  trac^  of  the  car  were  out  there 
in  the  road  for  all  to  see. 


try  place  in  Connecticut — ^more  than  two 
hunted  miles  away  by  the  shortest  road — 
having  met  his  death,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  reckoned,  at  just  about  the  very  time 
when  Uncle  Wallace  saw  his  apparition 
driving  away  from  hb  Long  Island  dwel¬ 
ling. 

A  ghostly,  incredible  business?  All  of 
that;  but  facts  are  facts. 

STR.\NGE  happenings,  surely.  Yet  not 
more  strange  than  other  things  that 
came  to  pass  simultaneously  down  in  the 
boat-house  where  the  form  of  that  beautiful 
young  woman  was  stiffening  in  death. 

The  entire  shore  seemed  absolutely  de¬ 
serted.  .And  yet,  of  a  sudden,  without 
premonition  or  warning,  the  propeller  of  the 
boat  in  which  the  de^  girl  lay  began  to 
revolve.  The  boat  pushed  quickly  forward 
and  in  a  moment  was  driving  directly  out 
into  the  Sound,  the  water  splashing  about 
its  bow  and  churned  into  foam  at  the  stern 
as  the  craft  sped  forward.  The  boat  bore 
straight  on,  breasting  the  little  waves 
that  danced  and  sparkled  in  the  moonlight, 
for  about  a  mile  due  north,  and  then  began 
veering  in  a  quartering  direction  toward 
the  east  and,  rushing  at  full  speed,  bore  on 
and  on,  directly  out  toward  the  center  of 
the  Sound. 

Then  when  the  little  craft  had  come  far 
out  into  the  center  of  the  channel,  some 
miles  from  shore,  a  mere  cockleshell  now  in 
a  waste  of  water,  its  bow  suddenly  headed 
downward,  so  that  it  dived  under  the  next 
wave  a  little,  and  then  deeper  and  deeper; 
and  the  water  flooded  in  until  it  flowed 
gently  about  the  form  of  the  sleeper. 

Now  the  stem  of  the  boat  rose  in  the  air 
a  little,  and  the  propeller  hummed  its 
requiem  in  a  new  key  as  it  swimg  free  of  the 
water.  The  little  funeral  craft,  with  its 
fair  burden,  poised  for  a  moment  and  then 
slid  gently  downward  far  and  farther  into 
the  cool,  dark  stillness  of  the  abysmal  waters. 
Thus,  in  weird  isolation,  under  the  moon 
and  stars,  with  but  a  single  human  witness, 
the  strangest  of  all  strange  burials  at  sea  was 
consummated. 

And  fifty  miles  away  (as  the  crow  flies),  in 
a  strangely  equipped  room  of  a  house  in  the 
haunted  wood  over  there  in  Connecticut, 
a  woman  sat  gloating,  with  eyes  shining, 
face  leering — ^because  she  knew  that  the 
rival  who  had  taken  from  her  the  affection 


And  Mr.  Griffin  himself,  as  every  one 
Knew  that  read  the  papers,  was  dead,  as  a 
result  of  an  accident,  over  there  at  hb  coun¬ 
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of  the  man  she  once  had  worshiped  was  a 
rivad  no  longer. 

1WISH  that  the  story  of  what  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  heard  and  saw  on  the  hilltop  in  the 
haunted  woodland  the  night  the  strange 
tragedy  was  being  enacted  in  the  house  over 
on  Long  Island,  might  be  told  here  entirely 
in  his  own  words. 

No  member  of  the  little  group  of  confi¬ 
dants  who  heard  the  story  from  his  lips,  on 
a  memorable  evening  about  ten  days  later, 
will  ever  forget  the  occasion.  We  had  come 
by  prearrangement  to  his  apartment  and 
were  grouped  mostly  at  one  corner  of  the 
big  study. 

The  doctor  himself  was  sitting  at  first 
at  his  desk  at  one  side  of  the  room.  But 
he  did  not  long  remain  there.  As  he 
warmed  to  his  subject,  he  was  on  his  feet, 
pantomiming  the  successive  scenes  in  de¬ 
lightful  fashion. 

We  may  take  up  the  story  at  the  iK)int 
where  we  left  the  physicizm  in  the  shadow 
of  a  clump  of  hemlocks  up  there  near  the 
top  of  the  strangely  p)eopled  hillside,  to¬ 
ward  the  climax  of  his  eventful  pilgrimage — 
from  which  curious  coign  of  vantage  he 
became  witness,  as  has  bren  said,  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  crimes  ever  com¬ 
mitted. 

As  to  the  sense  ift  which  the  word  “wit¬ 
ness”  is  here  used,  the  physician’s  own  nar¬ 
rative  will  best  explain. 

“I  was  lying  snug  along  the  ground, 
shielded  from  view  by  overhanging  hem¬ 
lock  branches,”  he  said,  “with  my  arms 
outstretched  to  catch  any  wireless  signal, 
and  with  the  telephone  adjustment  keyed 
in  unison  with  the  sending  station  on  the 
hill,  as  I  had  previously  gaged  it,  when  the 
silence  was  broken  by  sounds  that  instantly 
caught  my  attention. 

“A  woman  was  sp>eaking,  and  a  woman 
answered.  And  I  felt  certain  that  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  second  voice. 

“The  dialogue  was  brief,  but  tremen¬ 
dously  exciting.  The  first  voice  asked, 
‘Is  this  Bleak  House?’  And  the  answer 
came,  ‘Yes;  what  is  wanted?’  Then  the 
first  voice:  ‘Is  the  count  there?’  The 
other  voice:  ‘No;  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
several  days.’  Then  the  inquiry — it 
seemed  to  me  keyed  a  little  higher,  and  with 
a  sense  of  stridency:  ‘Are  you  alone?’ 
And  the  answer,  still  in  the  rich,  low-toned 


voice  that  I  thought  I  recognized:  ‘Yes- 
quite  alone.’  ’ 

“After  that  quietly  phrased  ‘I  am  quite 
alone,’  there  was  a  moment’s  pause;  and 
then  there  came  a  weird,  inarticulate  sound, 
between  a  murmur  and  a  groan,  that  filled 
me  with  horror.  I  recognized  the  import 
of  that  sound.  Two  or  three  times  I  had 
heard  it,  but  never  before — thank  Godl- 
from  the  lip)s  of  a  woman.  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  called  on  to  hear  it  again  from  any 
lips.  It  is  the  sound — mechanical,  mar¬ 
row-chilling — made  by  the  dying  breath  of 
a  human  being;  not  consciously  made 
but  through  the  forced  exhalation  when 
every  muscle  of  the  body  spa.smodkally 
contracts  under  the  impact  of  a  fatal  elec¬ 
tric  shock. 

“I  have  heard  that  sound  on  occasions 
that  are  like  nightmares  in  memory,  when 
I  have  attended,  in  official  capacity,  an 
electrocution  up  at  Sing  Sing. 

“Once  you  have  heard  that  sound  you 
can  never  forget  it.  Now,  lying  there  un¬ 
der  the  hemlock,  in  that  fantastic  situation, 

I  heard  it  again,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
been  auditory  witness  to  an  electrocution- 
not  this  time  an  official  one,  but  murder 
unlegalized. 

“And  to  add  to  the  gruesomeness  of  it 
all,  I  felt  morally  certain  that  I  had  recof- 
nized  the  voice  of  the  victim  in  the  last 
words  she  would  ever  utter.  I  was  as 
certain  then  as  I  am  now  that  the  woman 
who  had  spoken  and  whose  death-rocu 
had  comej  thus  strangely  to  my  ears  was  a 
woman  whom  I  had  met  socially  on  many 
occasions,  and  whom  I  recalled  as  one  of 
the  most  winsome  and  appjealing  personal¬ 
ties  I  have  ever  known. 

“I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  young  wo¬ 
man  answering  the  call  from  the  station 
on  Falcon  Hill,  for  I  was  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
some  manner  of  alliance  existed  tetween 
her  and  the  mysterious  Count  X  or  some 
of  his  immediate  associates. 

“But  I  was  none  the  less  horrified  at 
the  denouement  of  the  dialogue  I  had  just 
overheard. 

“You  all  know  how  strange  are  the  ele¬ 
mental  workings  of  the  mind  in  its  assoc» 
tion  of  ideas.  As  I  lay  there  in  the  dark  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hemlock,  every  nerve  on 
the  qui  vive  to  hear  if  other  sounds  should 
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Q^e,  my  straining  into  the  dark- 

’  jfis  IS  if  I  might  hope  to  see  some  evidence 
i  the  Uagedy  a  record  of  which  had  been 
j  perhaps  from  many  miles  away. 

Ofoooise  I  had  no  conscious  expectation  of 
jcog  anything.  I  was  thinking  only  of 
list  1  hear. 

“And  what  I  heard  was  a  man’s  voice, 
ohi,  businesslike,  unemotional.  The  an- 
jftring  voice  was  that  of  the  woman  who 
Inf  been  the  original  interiocutor  in  the 
oiijer  dialogue.  The  conversation  that  I 
aof  heard  was  couched,  evidently  by  inten- 
tioo,  in  somewhat  cryptic  terms.  I  could 
Mtat  the  time  be  quite  sure  of  its  import; 
blithe  man’s  words  conveyed  the  impres- 
aoi  that  everything  was  quite  all  right  with 
hia  except  for  some  trifling  misadventure 
tlat  could  readily  be  corrected  if  the  woman 
with  whom  he  spoke  would  touch  in  suc- 
cegdon  the  second,  third  and  fourth  buttons 
of  the  ^th  series  of  some  apparatus  with 
which  it  was  clear  both  speakers  were 

fiimlUr. 

“As  I  learned  afterward,  the  buttons  in 
qwstion  were  adjusted  on  a  wall  within 
(Of  reach  of  a  sending  apparatus  of  the 
whdess  plant  on  the  hilltop  not  a  hundred 
Tiids  from  the  sp)ot  where  I  lay  listening  to 
thenessages.” 

'I’nt  {fliyskian  had  been  sitting  on  his 
*  desk.  Suddenly  he  stood  up  and  lifted 
liB  arms  out  level  with  his  shoulders. 

‘To  be  more  accurate,”  he  continued, 
T  Aould  say  from  the  spot  where  I  was 
stinfing;  for  I  had  rism  and  crawled  out 
from  under  the  hemlock  branches  and 
laomed  the  upright  f)osition  in  a  smt  of 
alcove  screened  by  the  group  ci  hwnlocks — 
vitere  I  still  was  quite  in  the  dark,  of 
coBse— in  order  that  I  might  turn  on  my 
Iwb,  with  arms  outspread,  to  gage  the 
(Section  of  the  station  from  whiA  the 
fflin  was  speaking.” 

He  rotated  his  body,  swinging  the  arms 
about  by  way  of  explanation,  as  he  added: 

"Fortunately  the  conversation  continued 
for  several  minutes,  and  I  was  able,  by 
turning  my  body  at  first  through  a  wide 
angle,  then  through  successively’  shorter 
ones,  to  get  the  direction  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  sound  of  the  man’s 
voia  was  faint,  but  that  made  it  all  the 
oasier  to  ‘determine  its  direction,  as  one 
Mold  readily  tell  when  it  was  loudest. 

lNrjiiuU>’j  Uat<uin«,  December,  1931 


Being  careful  to  hold  my  arms  fully  out¬ 
stretched  and  directly  in  line  and  to  move 
the  entire  body  with  them,  I  found  the 
position  in  which  I  could  hear  best,  aiul 
noted  with  my  radium-face  compass  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  facing. 

“This  observation  enabled  us  afterward 
to  locate  the  house  on  the  cliff,  over  on  Long 
Island,  as  the  only  known  radio  plant  lying 
within  ten  points  or  so  of  the  calculated 
line  of  direction.  Anticipating  a  little,  I 
may  say  that  within  twelve  hours  from  the 
time  ahen  I  made  my  observation,  officials 
of  the  radio  service  had  invaded  the  house 
on  the  cliff  and  located  the  powerful  storage- 
batteries  in  the  cellar,  which  were  connected 
with  the  auriculars  of  the  wireless  appara¬ 
tus  and  with  a  metal  plate  on  the  chair  in 
which  the  listener  would  sit  in  such  a  way 
that  if  a  circuit  were  closed  by  releasing  a 
little  lever  operable  by  wireless,  the  listener 
would  be  struck  dead  as  with  a  bolt  of 
li^tning. 

“That  was  what  had  happened  when  the 
young  wmnan  was  speaking  by  wireless 
teleiflmne  vdiile  I  listened  up  there  on  the 
Connecticut  hill  sixty  mUes  away;  and  it 
was  the  woman  speaking  from  the  wireless 
stand  on  the  hill  that  I  was  presently  to 
invade  who  made  the  manipulation  that 
released  the  fatal  lever  and  sent  the  murder¬ 
ous  current  on  its  way.*  It  was  she,  also, 
who  had  performed  another  manipulation, 
of  which  at  the  time  I  vras  in  ignorance, 
whereby  she  had  released  a  restraining  lever 
and  let  an  automatic  ^ring  shoot  a  bolt, 
locking  the  door  the  room  where  the 
girl  had  just  been  dmre  to  death. 

“But  of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  this  as 
I  stood  there  Ustening  to  the  businesslike 
cemversation  of  a  man  and  a  woman;  so 
1  could  only  vj^^uely  interpret  his  seemingly 
quite  unflurried  suggestion  that  she  touch 
certain  buttons  which,  in  reality,  were  to 
set  him  free. 

“I  was  able  to  infer,  however,  that  the 
woman  had  some  doubt  about  this  proce¬ 
dure.  She  a^ed  if  he  was  very  sure  that 
all  would  be  well  if  she  did  as  he  directed; 
and  he  replied,  with  the  mfly  suggestion  of 
impatience  that  I  heard  from  him:  ‘Yes, 
yes;  you  may  def)end  iqxm  it  absolutely. 
Everything  will  be  quite  all  right.  But 
we  cannot  discuss  it  here.’ 

“Knowing  what  I  now  know  about 
the  circumstances — understanding  that  the 
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count  was  a  prisoner  there  in  the  house  on 
the  cliff,  and  that  his  very  life  depended  on 
persuading  the  woman  to  touch  those  but¬ 
tons — I  marvel  at  the  calmness  he  was  able 
to  maintain,  the  even  tenor  of  his  voice, 
the  absence  of  all  semblance  of  impatience, 
let  alone  anger. 

“But  I  was  witness,  a  little  later,  of  what 
the  man’s  anger  was  like  when  he  no  longer 
felt  called  upon  to  repress  it.  I  saw  him 
stride  into  the  room  where  the  woman  still 
sat  by  the  wireless  app>aratus,  there  on  the 
hill,  his  face  like  the  face  of  a  demon.  I 
saw  him  stride  toward  the  woman,  ignoring 
the  pistol  that  she  aimed  straight  at  his 
breast —  However,  I  am  getting  rather 
ahead  of  my  story. 

“It  seems  a  little  necromantic,  doesn’t 
it?  Well,  a  good  many  necromantic  things 
happened  that  night.  But  I  shall  not  go  so 
far  as  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  a  man — 
even  the  count — was  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  I  will  freely  admit  that  he  got 
out  of  the  room  on  Long  Island  before  he 
strode  across  the  room  on  the  Connecticut 
hill.  And  he  got  out,  because  the  woman 
on  the  hill  was  persuaded — to  her  own 
ultimate  undoing — and  pressed  the  wonder¬ 
working  buttons.  I  did  not  know  this  at 
the  time,  but  I  assumed  that  something 
definitive  had  happened,  because  the  man 
stopped  talking.  And  after  that  the  wo¬ 
man  also  was  silent. 

“It  was  at  this  time  that  I  decided  to 
send  word  down  to  you  fellows  to  come  up 
and  see  the  sights,”  said  the  narrator,  with 
a  smile,  indicating  Van  Buren  and  Willough¬ 
by  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand. 

“The  clump  of  hemlocks  from  which  I 
had  made  my  wireless  observation  grows 
just  back  of  an  outcropping  rock.  Now 
I  stepped  out  on  the  point  and  signaled, 
waving  the  light  that  I  held  backward  and 
forward  and  raising  it  upward  slowly,  as 
prearranged.” 

“But  was  there  not  danger  that  your 
light  might  be  seen?”  I  asked. 

“None  whatever.  For  it  was  not,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  light  at  all.  It  was  a  radia¬ 
tion  developed  by  electricity  in  a  tube, 
but  a  tube  so  protected  that  all  the  rays  of 
ordinary  light  are  shut  off,  and  only  rays 
beyond  the  range  of  normal  vision  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  escape.  Both  Van  Buren  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  were  provided  with  a  lens  by  which 
they  could  recognize  this  invisible  light. 


“The  mechanism  used  is  one  that  was 
invented  during  the  war,  and  intended  to 
enable  ships  to  signal  one  to  another  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy.  Unfortunately 
it  was  not  perfected  until  about  the  time  the 
war  ended.  But  it  will  be  available  in 
the  future.  It  served  to  excellent  purpose 
that  night.  My  signals  were  seen  and 
answered  by  both  Van  Buren  and  Wil¬ 
loughby. 

“I  then  removed  my  wireless  apparatus, 
for  which  I  had  no  further  use,  and  went 
forward,  feeling  light  as  a  feather.” 

The  narrator  passed  hurriedly  over  the 
activities  of  the  ensuing  half-hour, 
partly  because  most  of  his  auditors  were 
already  familiar  with  the  conditioos 
which  the  observations  of  that  period  r^ 
vealed. 

Briefly  summarized,  these  observation 
included  the  discovery  of  a  small  lake  made 
by  damming  a  little  stream  in  a  gorge  just 
beyond  the  hilltop;  a  tower  beside  the  lake 
shielded  by  tall  hemlocks  so  that  it  is  quite 
invisible  from  all  points  of  view,  and  a  log 
cabin  of  large  area  built  into  the  very  struc¬ 
ture,  so  to  speak,  of  the  woodland,  tnmboi 
living  trees  being  utilized  as  comp<me»t 
parts  of  the  structure — one  such  tree  even 
growing  up  through  the  center  of  the  house, 
its  spreading  branches  affording  full  protec¬ 
tion  from  observation  of  the  structure,  even 
if  one  were  to  view  the  hilltop  from  an  air¬ 
plane  up  in  cloudland. 

The  chief  function  of  the  reservoir  was  to 
supply  water  through  a  long  penstock  to 
drive  a  little  turbine  wheel  adjusted  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  woodland  and  down 
toward  the  border  of  the  enclosure  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  below.  With  such  adrop, 
a  small  supply  of  water  furnishes  relativ^ 
enormous  power;  and  this  was  the  source  of 
the  energy  which,  converted  into  electridtl 
by  a  dynamo  of  fine  construction,  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  varied  activities  that  the  master  of 
this  domain  had  carried  out  during  recent 
years. 

The  cave,  which  was  at  once  laboratorr  * 
and  dwelling,  was  elaborately  supplied  with 
electrical  devices;  and  in  the  log  bungalow, 
which  was  the  chief  dwelling,  all  manner  of 
household  activities,  including  cooking,  were 
carried  out  with  the  utilization  of  this  con¬ 
venient  form  of  energy. 

In  winter,  all  the  different  laboratory  and 
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ilfieliiiig-places  were  heated  from  the  same 

soiree. 

Not  only  did  the  dynamo,  perennially  ac- 
^  supply  electricity  abundantly  for  all 
nartnt  uses,  but  a  marvelous  supply  of 
jjjfl^e-batteries  of  many  sizes,  placed  for 
in  a  cave  near  the  log  cabin,  made 
it  possible  to  accumulate  supplies  of  pMjten- 
till  energy  that,  from  the  standp>oint  of  the 
Bcdb  the  establishment,  were  practi- 
oOy  ioediaustible. 

Not  all  of  this,  of  course,  was  discovered 
|)y  Dr.  Goodrich  during  the  first  few  min- 
ites  ^ter  he  left  his  observation-i^ace  in 
the  hemlocks  and  began  ferreting  his  way 
Bto  the  more  intimate  recesses  of  the 
ctriy  establishment.  But  he  did  come 
ifOB  the  fittle  lake  almost  immediately,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  found  himself 
B  the  iminediate  vicinity  of  the  guarding 
imcr— a  tower,  as  subsequent  daylight  ob- 
semtioD  show^,  used  in  connection  with 
chborate  series  of  very  long  aerials  as  the 
iooB  of  a  wireless  plant  of  tremendous 
power,  capable  of  sending  messages  across' 
tke  ocean,  though  doubtless  used  for  that 
popose  on  very  rare  occasiems,  to  avoid 
duger  of  detection. 

As  a  reedving  station,  however,  it  could 
be  coHtantly  in  commisdon  to  take  mes- 
siges  from  almost  all  over  the  world.  The 
noon  made  it  light  enou^  for  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  to  ace  that  thb  curious  wireless  sta- 
tioi  was  built  into  the  clump  of  trees 
ikoe  at  the  very  crest  of  the  hill  as  a  sort  of 
oow’s-oest  in  such  wise  that  its  floor  was 
iboot  flurty  feet  from  the  ground,  reached 
i%  by  a  ladder  propped  against  cme  of 
theln^trunks.  Poles  crossed  horizontally 
fran  one  tree-trunk  to  another  formed  the 
baes  of  the  floor,  and  the  entire  structure, 
bdk  apparently  out  of  small  tree-trunks,  or 
oomtd  with  bark  and  having  the  spreading 
top  of  a  tall  ash  lifted  like  an  umbrella  above 
it,  was  secure  from  detectiem,  and  yet  af- 
fcrfed  a  vantage-ground  frmn  wdiich  an  ob- 
wer  armed  with  a  small  telescope,  such  as 
ns  Mibsequently  found  there,  could  com- 
oand  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  in 
*0  directions,  down  valleys  and  over  hill¬ 
tops,  sometimes  to  horizons  at  least  fifteen 
Of  twenty  miles  distant. 

Although  Dr.  Goodrich  had  not  dis- 
«wered  this  wrireless  crow’s-nest  until  he 
,  ns  very  near  to  it,  he  had  approached  so 
cautiously,  keeping  so  constantly  in  the 
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shadow  and  seeking  protection  always  of 
hemlock  and  cedar  and  the  laurel  imder- 
brush,  that  he  felt  confident  he  himself  had 
not  been  observed. 

“I  took  mighty  good  pains  to  see  that  I 
kept  out  of  sight  thereafter,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  as  he  described  the  incident.  “I  had  no 
desire  at  all  to  be  potted  from  that  crow’s- 
nest.  I  got  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
observation- tower  without  being  seen,  and 
very  soon  I  came  upon  that  other  very’  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit,  the  log  cabin. 

“That  structure — or  rather  the  little  level 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  it — ^was  the  scene 
of  my  culminating  adventure.  But  of 
course  I  did  not  know  that  when  I  first  came 
to  the  border  of  the  little  clearing,  and  made 
my  way  under  protection  of  a  friendly  group 
of  laurel  to  a  stand  beside  a  big  boulder 
where  1  could  look  through  a  window  into 
one  room  of  the  curious  dwelling. 

“There  I  saw  the  woman — the  Brunhilda, 
shall  I  say? — ^whose  wireless  conversation  I 
had  listened  to  half  an  hour  before. 

“I  felt  pretty  sure  she  was  the  speaker  as 
soon  as  I  saw  her,  for  she  was  still  atting  at 
a  table  with  a  wireless  apparatus;  and  there 
was  something  about  her  appearance  that 
suggested  to  me  the  type  of  person  who 
would  do  the  thing  that  I  conceived  that  * 
woman  to  have  done.  I  was  not  left  long  in 
doubt  about  it  at  the  time,  for  almost  at 
once  things  began  to  happen. 

“fiq;an  to  h^^n,  did  I  say?  That  is 
a  very  poew  phrasing.  It  suggests  a  se¬ 
quence  (A  luq^nings.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
significant  thu^  that  took  place  occurred 
a^ost  simultaneously.  The  thing  had 
begun  and  ended  while  the  clock  on  the 
wall  was  striking  ten. 

“Rather  odd  that  I  should  remember  the 
clock,  isn’t  it?  Doubtless  I  wouldn’t  have 
notic^  it  except  that  it  chanced  to  b^n  to 
strike  while  everything  was  serene  within 
the  room.  The  woman  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  turned  away  from  the  wireless  ap¬ 
paratus,  looking  toward  the  door  expec¬ 
tantly,  just  as  she  had  been  during  the 
minute  or  so  I  had  been  watching  her.  In 
her  right  hand  as  it  lay  extended — her 
arm  resting  on  the  table — she  clutched  a 
pistol. 

“She  made  a  grim  scM’t  of  picture,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  She  had  determination,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  temper,  to  match  her  Titian  hair. 
Of  that  you  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 


tftr  at  one  tide  ot  the  room.  Panting  an  inatant  only  to  make  ture  that 
■'^imlaJ  cantioualy  acrott  the  laboratory. 
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“I  felt  distinctly  glad  that  I  was  not  the 
person  who  was  expected  to  come  through 
that  door.  For  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  woman  would  use  the  pistol  should 
occasion  call  for  it — and  I  can’t  quite  see 
myself  retaliating  with  a  woman  for  a  tar¬ 
get.  But  it  chanced  that  the  man  who  was 
expected  to  come  through  that  door  had  no 
such  scruples — ^as  was  made  evident  just 
about  the  time  when  the  clock  reached  the 
second  stroke  of  the  ten. 

“Just  at  that  moment,  when  I  raised  my 
eyes  a  little  to  glance  at  the  clock,  hearing 
the  first  stroke,  I  heard  also  the  sound  of 
steps ;  the  door  across  the  room  flew  open  aod 
I  got  my  first  view  of  the  count  I  had  so 
long  been  seeking. 

“His  distorted  features  implied  a  being 
frantic  with  rage;  and  the  rage  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  cyclonic  action. 

“In  three  strides  he  had  crossed  the  room, 
and  he  came  hurtling  against  the  woman  as 
if  he  had  been  thrown  from  a  catapult.  I 
saw  the  blade  of  a  dueling-sword  suddenly 
dart  out  from  between  the  woman’s  shoul¬ 
der  blades;  and  simultaneously  I  saw  the 
flash  of  the  woman's  pistol  and  heard  its 
rai-tat-tat. 

“Then  both  figures  crumpled  up  and 
slowly  huddled  down  to  the  floor. 

■  “And  as  I  looked  on  this  strange  spec¬ 
tacle,  trying  to  realize  that  the  amazing  duel 
was  over — that  both  combatants  were  dead 
— I  became  sufficiently  conscious  to  notice 
that  the  clock  was  still  striking. 

“Speaking  of  German  efficiency — there 
you  have  it!”  commented  Van  Buren,  with  a 
playful  flip  of  the  hand. 

“  AND  now,”  continued  the  examiner,  “the 
scene  was  all  set  for  our  famous 
scrimnuige.  I  didn’t  know  just  what  was 
going  to  happ)en.  of  course;  but  I  felt  pretty 
sure  that  we  were  likely  to  see  some  action. 
Other  people  must  have  heard  the  pistol- 
shots  and  would  naturally  investigate.  If 
they  chose  the  path  on  my  side  of  the  house, 
they  would  surely  see  me. 

“That  was  precisely  what  hap{)ened. 
Before  I  had  a  chance  to  seek  shelter  else¬ 
where,  a  man  came  dashing  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lake.  He  iq}peared  to  be  rush¬ 
ing  directly  toward  the  window  under 
which  I  crouched.  In  about  two  seconds  he 
was  almost  on  top  of  me  and,  to  avoid  being 
trampled  on,  I  got  up  and  confronted  him. 


“I  have  seen  startled  men  before,  but 
never  such  utter  amazement  as  the  man 
showed.  He  was  coming  so  fast  that  he 
almost  ran  into  me  in  spite  of  his  effort  to 
check  himself,  but  he  stopped  and  spraif 
backward.  I  made  a  mental  note  that  only 
a  trained  athlete  could  do  that  and  keq)  his 
balance. 

“There  was  no  fear  in  his  face— onfy 
amazement.  For  a  full  second  he  did  noth¬ 
ing,  but  only  gasjied,  ‘Gotf  im  BmmHT 
But  the  way  he  held  his  hands  told  me  that 
he  would  not  be  the  easy  game  the  other  fel¬ 
low  had  been.  I  had  my  pistols  in  my 
pockets,  but  this  chap  was  very  evidently 
unarmed  and — call  it  imbecile,  if  you  will— 

I  just  couldn’t  draw  on  him.  With  what 
seemed  almost  reflex  action,  I  flipped  open 
my  hunting<oat  and  let  it  drop  to  the 
ground,  my  pistols  in  the  pocket.  As  we 
faced  each  oUier,  we  were  evenly  equipped. 

“By  the  way  he  held  himself,  my  fnend 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  wrestler;  so  I  (k- 
cided  to  box  him. 

“Following  thought  with  action,  I  leaped 
right  in  and  shot  a  left  jab  to  the  jaw  and 
followed  it  with  a  right  upper  cut  of  the 
same  variety  I  had  handed  the  fellow  down 
by  the  cave.  Both  blows  landed  squardy. 
That  showed  me  that  he  didn’t  know  tte 
.  first  thing  about  boxing.  And  he  didn’t 
counter. 

“But  this  isn’t  a  sporting  club.  I  won’t 
waste  time  on  the  scrimmage.  It  was  just 
like  any  other  where  there  is  no  referee  to 
enforce  the  rules — a  combination  of  prise 
fight  under  the  old  Queensberry  rules,  catcb- 
as-catch-can  wrestling  and  ju  jutsu — it  wns 
a  rough-and-tumble  %ht. 

“The  fellow  was  as  strong  as  a  bull  and  s 
glutton  for  punishment,  in  the  pet  phrase  of 
^K)rting  writers,  and  after  a  time  I  grew 
arm-weary  just  from  hitting  him.  And  as 
he  seemed  as  fresh  as  ever,  I  decided  to 
change  my  tactics. 

“We  had  worked  around  to  the  front  of 


the  house  in  the  course  of  our  scrimmags, 
and  I  saw,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  that 
we  were  on  a  little  level  place  that  seemed  to 
come  to  an  end  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
away.  It  didn’t  require  any  expert  knoiH- 
edge  of  Connecticut  hills  to  understand  that 
this  was  a  little  terrace,  and  that  the  jump¬ 
ing-off  place  implied  a  cliff.  I  didn’t  know 
how  deep  the  precipice  might  be,  but  it 
was  reasonable  assumption  that  it  was  quite 
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enough  to  jar  one  up  a  bit  if  one  fell 


over. 


“It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  see  that  my  antagonist  did  fall 
over.  And  I  proceeded  to  jockey  him  with 
the  intention  to  put  that  mental  suggestion 
mto  operation.  I  was  much  lighter  on  my 
feet  than  the  other  fellow,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  for  me  to  carry  the  fight  in  any  di- 
lection.  So  I  backed  and  side-stepjjed,  and 
moved  away  a  little,  keeping  up  the  running 
Sgfat  until  we  were  over  al^ut  where  I 
planned  we  should  be.  The  fellow  thought 
he  had  me  going  now,  and  he  made  one  of 
his  desperate  lunges. 

“Then  I  worked  a  little  old-fashioned 
trick  that  I  had  been  jockeying  for — what 
the  wrestler  calls  a  flying  mare.  Instead  of 
ade-stepping  or  meeting  him  with  a  left  jab 
or  an  upper  cut,  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
Istepp^  right  in,  ducking  a  little  under  his 
arm,  and  catching  his  right  wrist  in  a 
double  grip.  Then  I  tum^  instantly  and 
stooped  and  lurched  so  that  my  right  shoul¬ 
der  was  in  his  right  armpit,  his  right  arm 
pulled  across  my  chest.  Then  I  just  stoop>ed 
and  lunged  forward  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  the  big  battler  went  into  the  air,  de¬ 
scribed  an  arc  over  my  head,  and  went 
hurtling  over  the  brink  of  the  cliff  and 
dis^peared. 

“I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees,  right  at 
the  brink  of  the  cliff,  just  within  an  ace  or 
two  of  falling  over  from  the  force  of  my  own 
hmge. 

“.\nd  then  the  sense  of  conquest  van- 
ishefl  as  I  reflected  that  the  man  I  had 
hurled  over  the  cliff  was  probably  lying  dead 
at  the  foot  of  it.  I  hadn’t  meant  to  kill 
him.  I  felt  a  sense  of  horror  and  compunc¬ 
tion.  I  can  truly  say  that  if  I  had  the  thing 
to  do  over,  I  wouldn’t  attempt  to  finish  the 
fight  that  way — though,  of  course,  it  seemed 
a  case  of  his  life  or  mine.” 

“Compunction  fiddlesticks!”  cried  Wil¬ 
loughby.  “It  was  a  grand  fight  and  a  fa¬ 
mous  victory.  The  only  pity  of  it  was  that 
the  man  wasn’t  really  dead.  He  landed  in 
the  soft  embrace  of  a  juniper  tree  on  a  little 
ledge  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
brink  of  the  cliff.  And  when  Van  Buren 
tnd  I  came  on  the  scene,  just  too  late  to 
referee  the  contest,  you  were  still  there  on 
your  hands  and  knees,  looking  over  the 
diff,  and  your  fallen  angel  was  really  pick¬ 
ing  himsetf  up — though  we  didn’t  know  it  at 
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the  moment — and  making  his  way  along  the  I 

ledge  and  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
planning  his  getaway.”  1 

“Who  is  telling  this  story?”  asked  Van  .1 
Buren,  with  a  laugh. 

“W’illoughby  is  to  teU  the  rest  of  it,”  said 
the  examiner.  “He  was  the  star  performer 
in  the  next  act,  as  you  know.” 

AT  THAT,  however,  Willoughby  became  j 
mum  as  an  oyster.  All  he  could  be 
made  to  say  when  urged  was: 

“Nothing  doing.  Dr.  Goodrich  is  the  ‘ 
sporting  editor.”  And  then  his  tone  of  fa¬ 
cetiousness  vanished  and  he  added  very  . 
gravely:  “Honestly,  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  * 
it.  It  had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  up  to  me 
to  do  it,  for  I  had  the  only  rifle.  But  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  done  some  other  . 
way.”  , 

“I  understand  how  you  feel,”  said  Van  j 
Buren  symp)athetically.  “But  just  at  the  • 
time  we  didn’t  any  of  us  waste  any  senti¬ 
ment  on  that  fellow.  He  was  getting  away, 
and  we  had  to  stop  him.  That’s  all  there  » 

was  to  it,  and  it  was  up  to  you  to  do  the  \ 

trick.”  \ 

“And  you  certainly  did  it,”  added  the  i 
medical  examiner.  “I  saw  a  good  many  I 
feats  of  marksmanship  over  there  in  France,  | 
but  nothing  more  workmanlike  than  that.  \ 

When  that  sea-plane  got  under  way  there, 
and  began  scuttling  across  the  lake  and  took 
the  air,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  our  entire  enterprise  was 
to  go  for  naught.  And  when  your  rifle 
snapped,  and  the  big  bird  flopped  over  and  1 

came  tumbling  down  into  the  water  again, 

I  assure  you  I  had  no  thought  of  compunc¬ 
tion  or  sympathy  for  the  man  who  had  so 
nearly  foiled  us.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  know  ' 

then  that  he  was  the  man  I  had  been  fight-  ^ 

ing.  I  thought  that  my  antagonist  was  j 

lying  dead  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  But  ^ 

I  did  know  that  the  man  who  launched  the 
sea-plane  was  a  criminal  who  must  not  es- 
cajje — especially  taking  the  wonder-working 
air-plane  with  him.” 

“But  wait  a  moment!”  I  cried.  “You 
people  know  all  about  this  thing,  and  so  you 
are  rushing  ahead  and  leaving  out  whole 
chapters  of  the  story.  You  talk  about 
shooting  down  an  air-plane,  but  this  is  the 
first  intimation  I  have  had  that  there  was 
an  air-plane  there  to  be  shot  down.  Dr. 
Goodrich  never  said  a  word  about  there 
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being  a  sea-plane,  on  this  primeval  lake 
of  his.” 

“Nor  was  there  any  sea-plane  there  when 
I  insjjected  the  lake,”  said  the  physician. 
“At  the  time  when  I  had  my  scriiiimage, 
and  when  Willoughby  and  Van  Buren  came 
up)on  the  Scene  of  action,  I  had  no  more  no¬ 
tion  that  there  was  any  such  mechanism  out 
there  on  the  pond  than  you  had  until  we  just 
mentioned  it  now.  Our  first  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  the  air-plane  came  when  we 
heard  a  humming  sound  as  its  propeller 
went  into  action.  That  was  perhaps  five 
minutes  after  Willoughby  and  Van  Buren 
came,  and  while  we  were  over  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  I  was  briefly  telling  them  what  had 
happened  and  showing  them  the  human 
relics  in  the  wireless-room. 

“Just  as  I  was  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
well  to  go  about  the  ^ge  of  the  cliff  and  find 
out  what  had  happened  to  my  wrestling  an¬ 
tagonist,  the  hum  erf  that  propeller  sounded, 
and  we  all  of  us  made  a  run  for  the  lake.  By 
the  time  we  got  there,  the  machine  was  well 
under  way,  and  I  called  to  Willoughby  to 
stop  it  if  he  could.” 

“But  still  you  have  not  told  us  how  the 
air-plane  came  to  be  on  the  lake  where,  ac- 
coring  to  your  own  observation,  it  had  not 
been  half  an  hour  or  so  before,”  I  urged. 

“There  is  really  no  mystery  about  that. 
Count  X — or  Count  von  Griffon,  as  we  now 
know  him — ^had  come  from  Long  Island  in 
that  air-plane.” 

“But  why  did  you  not  hear  the  air-plane 
when  it  came  down?” 

“Because  it  probably  made  almost  no 
noise.  The  count’s  engine  was  equipp>ed 
with  a  muffler  of  such  efficiency  as  to  make 
it  practically  silent.  Moreover,  his  machine 
was  provided  with  an  extraordinary  extra 
equipment,  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  heli¬ 
copter,  consisting  of  wings  set  at  an  angle, 
like  the  blades  of  a  propeller,  but  made  of 
canvas,  and  of  relatively  large  size.  When 
these  were  in  motion,  ffiey  would  serve  to 
check  the  flight  of  the  air-plane,  if  directed  a 
little  backward,  or  to  aid  in  elevating  it,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  letting  it  settle  down 
gently;  yet,  as  they  would  not  be  revolved 
very  rapidly,  owing  to  their  large  size,  they 
would  move  quite  noiselessly.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  interesting  modifications  of 
the  air-plane  that  the  count  had  introduced. 
Because  of  it  he  could  land  safely  on  a  very 
small  area,  or  take  off  from  a  similar  area, 


rising  at  a  much  sharper  angle  than  can  an 
ordinary  air-plane.” 

“But  you  say  that  the  count  was  not 
manipulating  the  air-plane  when  it  started 
to  leave  the  lake  and  was  brought  down  bv 
Willoughby?” 

“No;  the  count  was  the  man  who  had  nm 
Brunhilda  through  with  the  dueling-sword 
and  been  shot  to  death  for  his  pains.  It  was 
Brunhilda,  of  course,  who  manipulated  the 
wireless  signal  that  resulted  in  the  death  <rf 
the  count’s  girl  companion.  It  was  he  vdio 
had  quietly  importuned  Brunhilda  to  re¬ 
lease  him  from  the  room  where  he  was  held 
captive  with  the  girl’s  body.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  count  was  deeply  m  love 
with  the  girl,  just  as  she  was  madly  obsessed 
with  infatuation  for  him;  and  doubtless  the 
count  intended  from  the  outset  to  avenge 
her  death.  He  lost  no  time  about  it,  as 
you  know.  I  did  not  see  his  air-plane  land 
in  the  lake;  but  I  know  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  I  left  the  lakeside  to  the  moment 
when  he  rushed  through  the  door  and  made 
his  murderous  assault  on  Brunhilda. 

“Evidently  he  came  from  Long  Island  at 
full  speed,  once  he  was  released;  and  quite 
as  evidently  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  getting 
at  his  victim — ^who  proved  also  to  be  his 
executioner — after  he  landed.” 

“O  ITT  just  what  did  you  mean  when  you 
said  that  this  ciudously  equipped  air¬ 
plane  of  the  count’s  had  been  used  in  the 
commission  of  crimes,  or  something  to  that 
effect?” 

“I  meant  just  what  the  words  imply.  In 
the  hands  of  its  owner,  the  count’s  air-plane 
was  the  most  ciuious  murder-weapon  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  thing  is 
simple  enough,  yet  it  seems  mysterious,  b^ 
cause  it  represents  the  application  of  one  of 
the  newest  developments  of  science,  and  one 
that  would  not  lie  within  the  range  of  utili¬ 
zation  by  the  ordinary  criminal.  Count 
von  Griffon,  as  you  may  infer  from  what 
you  have  already  heard,  was  a  man  of  great 
mechanical  ingenuity;  and  the  entire  elec¬ 
tric  plant  there  on  the  hill  was  available  for 
experimentation  and  the  development  of 
new’  mechanisms,  particularly  such  as  might 
ultimately  be  of  value  in  warfare. 

“The  thing  with  which  he  had  chiefly  ex¬ 
perimented  in  recent  months  was  the  wire¬ 
less  control  of  land  vehicles  and  of  boats. 
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He  had  several  automobiles,  equipped  with 
stMage-batteries,  to  which  a  receiving  af>- 
paratus  for  wireless  signals  had  been  ad¬ 
justed  along  with  mechanisms  for  moving 
the  steerage-levers  of  the  car.  By  sending 
the  right  signals  from  a  wireless  station,  he 
could  control  the  direction  of  movement  of 
the  car  and  could  start  and  stop  it  at  will. 

“And  the  sending  station  from  which 
these  signals  were  directed  might  be  located 
in  his  air-plane.  He  exp)erimented  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  direction  of  automobiles 
ind  of  boats  by  this  method.  He  operated 
almost  exclusively  at  night — and  p>erforce 
largely  on  moonlight  nights — in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  observed. 

“I  have  told  you,  I  think,  of  the  phantom 
car  that  old  Uncle  Wallace  saw  down  on  Long 
Island,  which  the  observer  declared  moved 
away  without  any  passenger,  and  ran  along 
the  road  and  turned  a  comer  as  securely  as 
if  some  one  were  driving  it.  Of  course  it  was 
being  directed  by  Count  von  Griffon  from 
his  air-plane,  away  up  in  cloudland,  where 
Uncle  Wallace  did  not  see  or  hear  him — not 
that  the  old  fellow  would  have  suspected 
that  the  air-plane  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  car  even  if  he  had  seen  it.  Neither,  in 
all  probability,  would  you  or  I  have  sus¬ 
pected  it.” 

“In  point  of  fact,”  broke  in  Van  Buren, 
"Dr.  Goodrich  did  suspect  exactly  that 
on  the  very  first  occasion  when  there  was 
opportunity  for  him  to  know  anything  about 
\l  I  mean,  of  course,  the  night  when  the 
utomobile  disaster  occurred  up  near  New 
MOford  —the  time  when  Gustave  Beuscher 
and  his  wife  and  Frederick  May  ten  were 
killed,  you  remember.” 

“You  mean  that  Coimt  von  Griffon  and 
his  air-plane  had  something  to  do  with  that 
disasier?” 

“He  had  everything  to  do  with  it,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  medical  examiner.  “Of  course, 
Katherine  Mayten,  who  was  with  Beuscher 
in  the  red  car,  was  his  confederate.  I  don’t 
know  whether  she  turned  on  the  current  that 
killed  Beuscher,  or  whether  the  count  re¬ 
leased  it  by  wireless  from  his  air-plane.  I  do 
know,  though,  that  the  woman  was  fully 
cognizant  of  what  was  to  happen.  She  wore 
i  rubber  cloak,  rubber  gloves,  and  rubbers 
on  her  feet  to  make  stire  that  she  would  not 
by  mischance  be  affected  by  the  current 
from  the  storage-battery.  Incidentally,  it 
was  observation  of  her  tracks — the  ones  she 
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made  after  she  got  out  of  the  car  there  at  the 
turn — that  gave  me  my  second  clue.  I  won¬ 
dered  why  the  woman  who  made  those 
tracks  had  worn  rubbers. 

“I  got  the  first  clue — asVan  Buren  knows — 
by  noticing  that  Beuscher’s  wounds  had  not 
bled,  showing  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
actual  motor  crash  occurred.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  blood  suggested,  and  the  mark 
on  his  hands  corroborated  the  idea,  that  he 
had  been  electrocuted;  just  as  a  little  later 
the  two  secret-service  men,  Angus  and  V/ar- 
pole,  were  electrocuted — this  time  un¬ 
doubtedly  by  wireless  direction — in  another 
of  Count  von  Griffon’s  cars. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
triple  murder  that  Count  von  Griffon 
committed  that  night  was  that  which  took 
place  when  the  car  turned  about  at  the 
second  curve  in  the  road  and — Katherine 
Mayten  having  jumped  out  and  nm  into  the 
wo(^land — ^went  back,  carefully  directed  by 
the  count  from  his  aerial  coign  of  vantage, 
and  drove  directly  into  the  blue  car  in  which 
Mayten  and  Mrs.  Beuscher  were,  and  ac¬ 
complished  the  death  of  both  of  them. 

“That,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable  murder  that  I  have  ever  known. 
Yet  I  had  a  suspicion  as  to  how  it  was  done 
from  the  very  outset.  Van  Buren  and  I,  as 
you  know,  were  in  a  car  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  ^hind  the  blue  one.  And  though 
I  did  not  think  anything  about  it  at  the  time, 
I  did  recall  next  day  that  I  had  seen  an  air¬ 
plane  passing  over  from  the  direction  of  New 
Milford,  a  little  \Vhile  before.  I  remembered 
this  vividly  when  Uncle  Wallace  told  me 
about  the  phantom  car  he  had  seen  on 
Long  Island — noting  that  the  strange  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  car  had  been  observ^,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  repiort,  about  half  an  hour  or 
so  after  the  suppiosed  accident  near  New 
Milford. 

“And  then  when  I  heard  about  the 
‘vision’  that  Katherine  Mayten  was  alleged 
to  have  had  just  at  ten  o’clock,  there  at 
Judge  Lind’s  over  on  Long  Island,  my  sus¬ 
picions  were  crystallized.  You  know  about 
the  incident — how  Mrs.  Mayten  professed  to 
have  a  vision  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

“The  thing  seemed  mysterious,  but  really 
was  not  mysterious  at  all.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  she  was  not  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  equally  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  her  ‘vision’  was  merely 
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a  fake  exhibition.  She  professed  to  receive 
an  occult  message,  or  see  an  apparition;  but 
what  she  was  really  doing  was  merely  to  give 
an  intimation  of  something  of  which  she  had 
actual  first-hand  knowledge.  Incidentally, 
it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  I  don’t 
quite  understand  why  she  did  it.  Mere 
bravado,  perhaps.  Or  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  she  was  there  at  Judge  Lind’s  at  the 
very  time  when  the  accident  occurred — 
apparently.” 

“But  what  is  the  explanation  you  say  is 
so  simple?” 

“If  you  will  think  just  a  moment,  you 
will  find  the  explanation  for  yourself.  You 
have  but  to  recall  that  it  was  Van  Buren’s 
watch  that  recorded  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  at  ten  o’clock.  Now,  Van  Buren  is  a 
New  Yorker,  and  he  keep>s  his  watch  ad¬ 
justed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to"  daylight- 
saving  time.  But  Judge  Lind,  down  there 
on  Long  Island,  uses  standard  time.  Van 
Buren  saw  the  accident  at  ten  o’clock.  Mrs. 
Mayten  staged  her  ‘vision’  at  ten  o’clock. 
But  the  two  tens  were  not  the  same.  The 
accident  which  Van  Buren  saw  and  re¬ 
corded  really  took  place  at  nine  o’clock  by 
Judge  Lind’s  time;  and  Katherine  Mayten, 
after  p>articip)ating  in  the  catastrophe,  had 
opportunity  to  run  through  the  woodlands 
and  to  the  little  plateau  beyond,  where  Von 
Griffon  had  landed  with  his  air-plane,  and 
then  to  be  carried  in  that  air-plane  over  to 
Long  Island  and  set  down  where  she  could 
readily  get  to  her  car  in  time  to  reach  Judge 
Lind’s  house  well  within  the  hour. 

“And  of  course,  when  Judge  Lind’s  clock 
struck  ten,  if  you  could  have  looked  at  Van 
Buren’s  watch  you  would  have  found  that  it 
recorded  eleven.” 

“All  the  same,  it  was  a  ven,'  pretty  alibi,” 
I  commented. 

“It  was  indeed.  Most  ingenious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  And  it  came  within  an  ace  of 
working.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
von  Griffon  had  not  made  the  mistake  of 
doing  the  trick  with  the  yellow  car  over 
there  on  Long  Island — when  Uncle  Wallace 
first  saw  it — I  might  not  have  guessed  his 
secret.” 

“But  why,  do  you  supp>ose,  did  he  do  that 
trick?  Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
manipulate  the  yellow  car  where  Uncle  Wal¬ 
lace  saw  it?” 

“I  can  only  make  a  guess  as  to  that. 
Perhap>s  he  saw  that  some  one  was  near  the 


car  and  did  not  wish  to  land  where  he  would 
be  seen;  or  he  may  have  decided  for  some 
reason  that  it  was  better  to  land  elsewhere 
or  it  may  have  been  just  a  caprice— perhip^ 
on  Katherine’s  p>art — to  manipulate  the  car 
from  the  air.  At  all  events,  it  was  done,  and 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Wallace  chanced  to  seek 
aided  me  materially  in  piecing  together  dues 
and  getting  on  the  track  of  the  murderer. 

“Katherine  Mayten’s  fake  vision  was  an¬ 
other  useful  clue.  And  this  illustrates 
again  how  the  most  skilful  criminal  will  al¬ 
ways  make  mistakes.  Either  he  under¬ 
plays  or  he  overplays  his  hand— fortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  whose  business  it  is  to  jwofit 
by  his  mistakes.” 


Did  you 
asked. 


take  any  prisoners?”  I 


“Oh,  yes.  They  were  a  harmless  enoo^ 
bunch,  so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned. 
And  the  only  man  was  just  a  chemist,  d^ 
tailed  to  make  experiments  with  the  d^ 
opment  of  explosives  and  in  particular  poi¬ 
sonous  gases.  He  was  only  a  minor  cog  in 
the  wheel.  The  real  master  mind  was  vot 
Griffon.  Brunhilda  was  a  good  second.  In¬ 
cidentally,  she  was  the  count’s  legal  wife, 
and  her  prejudices  and  jealousies  were  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  a  fair  share  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  activities. 

“Gustave  Beuscher,  for  example,  had  of¬ 
fended  her,  according  to  what  one  of  the 
women  told  us.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  count  or  Katherine  Mayten  had  any 
p>articular  reason  to  wdsh  to  get  rid  of  Gus¬ 
tave — although  he  had  been  a  confederate 
of  the  count’s  and  knew  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  the  activities  on  Falcon  Hill. 

“Similarly,  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
cared  very  much  about  Mrs.  Beuscher— 
Georgirra.  She  also  knew  too  much,  perh^; 
but  the  main  purp>ose  of  the  catastro^ 
there  on  the  hillside  road  was  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Katherine  Mayten’s  husband.  That 
brought  his  widow  into  a  fortune,  which  the 
count  felt  that  he  could  use;  and  her  in¬ 
fatuation  made  her  ready  to  agree  to  almost 
anything.  She  was  always  a  reckless, 
devil-may-care  sort  of  girl,  and  her  expe¬ 
rience  over  in  France  didn’t  make  her  any 
less  so;  but  I  don’t  think  she  ever  did  any¬ 
thing  really  desp)erate  till  she  got  in  with  the 
count  and  his  gang.  Anyway,  she  paid  the 
full  p)enalty.  Of  course  she  had  a  dir^ 
hand  in  the  death  of  three  secret-servki 
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men— Angus  and  Warpole  and  Jirtle — as  her 
s^nals,  conveyed  through  an  induction-coil 
hidden  beneaUi  the  moss  on  which  she  stood 
there  on  the  ledge,  were  guides  for  the  wire¬ 
less  curator  up  at  the  central  plant,  who 
directed  the  yellow  car  and  released  the 
deadly  current  and  sprung  the  rocklike 
platform  from  which  Jirtle  was  pre- 
diHtated.” 

“But  what,  after  all,”  I  asked,  “was  the 
iPfin  purpose  of  the  extraordinary  radio 
plant  and  general  electric  equipment  that 
Count  von  Griffon  had  developed  in  that 
peculiar  location?” 

“I  think  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  answering 
that.  The  count  had  close  affiliations  with 
persons  in  authority  in  his  native  land.  His 
wireless  station,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
anywhere,  might  prove  of  inestimable  ser¬ 
vice  should  certain  international  complica¬ 
tions  arise.  Also  his  novelties  in  air-planes 
and  the  wireless  control  of  vehicles  and 
water-craft  might  be  of  service.  And  the 
little  lake  up  there  on  the  hilltop,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  landmark  visible  from  a  great 
distance — from  the  air,  I  mean — might  af¬ 
ford  a  landing-place  for  air-craft  from  over¬ 
seas  at  a  time  when  publicly  known  landing- 
places  were  not  available.  Do  I  make  my¬ 
self  clear?” 

“Perfectly  so.” 

“Meantime  we  have  to  thank  Count  von 
Griffon  for  supplying  our  government  with  a 
very  finely  equippi^  wireless  plant  that 
mi^t,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  put 
to  a  quite  different  use  from  that  planned 
for  it.” 

Dr.  Goodrich  seemed  to  find  the  thought 
amusing.  After  a  moment’s  pause  he  added , 
dryly,  “Which  illustrates  old  Bobbie  Burns’s 
id^  about  the  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men.” 

words  were  spoken  with  the  air  of 
A  onewhosays,“Well,allthatis  finished, 
and  everything  cleared  up.” 

But  there  was  a  quizzical  expression  on 
the  physician’s  face  that  puzzled  me.  So  I 
pau^ — I  was  actually  on  my  feet,  ready  to 
go— and,  thiiiking  a  moment,  ventured 
another  question. 

“By  the  way,”  I  said,  “has  any  effort 
been  made  to  recover  Katherine  May  ten’s 
body?” 

Tbe  physican  was  silent  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  his  face  was  now  altogether  seri- 
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ous.  Presently  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not  answer 
that  question,  for  in  any  event  the  thing 
cannot  long  be  kept  secret.” 

He  reached  over  and  took  from  his  desk 
an  official-looking  document.  “In  point  of 
fact,”  he  continued,  “the  full  report  has  only 
just  come  to  me.  At  any  rate,  it  completes 
the  story. 

“The  answer  to  your  question,  then,  is: 
Yes;  the  body  of  Katherine  Mayten  has 
been  recovered.  This  is  the  report  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  who  recovered  it  twelve 
hundred  miles  out  at  sea.” 

“In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  are  you 
talking  about?”  I  exclaimed. 

“About  the  body.  I  am  telling  you 
where  it  was  recovered.  To  add  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  features  of  the  story,  I  may  add  that 
the  captain  reports  that  there  was  a  heavy 
storm  on  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  two  bodies,  and 
was  quite  unable  to  salvage  the  air-ship.” 

“Two  bodies?  Air-ship?”  I  gasped. 

The  physician  continued:  “Romantic  sit¬ 
uation,  was  it  not?  To  make  the  thing 
complete,  I  may  add  that  the  captain  re¬ 
ports  that  Katherine  and  her  lover  were 
found  clasped  in  a  death  embrace.  He  saw 
the  air-plane  fall  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  his 
opinion  that  its  occupants  were  drowned 
immediately.” 

By  this  time  I  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  my  astonishment  to  appreciate  that 
the  physician  was  speaking  quite  seriously. 
So  I  endeavored  to  gather  my  wks  together 
and  get  at  the  explanation  of  the  amazing 
thing  he  was  revealing.  I  could  see  that  the 
others  were  enjoying  my  astonishment — but 
I  did  not  begrudge  them  that. 

“In  heaven’s  name,”  I  said,  “now  that  you 
have  had  your  fun  with  me,  read  me  your 
riddle.  As  I  have  understood  the  matter, 
Katherine  Mayten  was  murdered  over  there 
on  the  cliff  on  Long  Island,  and  her  body 
was  sent  out  into  the  Sound  in  a  boat  di¬ 
rected  by  Count  von  Griffon  from  his  air¬ 
plane,  and  presumably  sunk  there.  And 
now  you  tell  me - ” 

“Katherine  Mayten  was  not  the  young 
woman  who  was  killed  over  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Her  name  was  Katherine  Elsby.  Her 
automobile  was  found  standing  on  the  cliff 
and  her  gloves  and  cap  were  there  in  the 
boat-house.  The  fact  of  her  apparent  ac¬ 
cidental  drowning  through  collapyse  (ff  the 
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boat  in  which  she  was  taking  a  moonlight 
ride  was  inconspicuously  reported  in  the 
papers.  I  may  add  that  her  body  has  not 
been  recovered.” 

“Where,  then,  was  Katherine  Mayten 
during  that  memorable  evening?” 

“It  chances  that  I  can  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  very  definitely.  Katherine  Mayten  was 
the  woman  that  I  saw  sleeping  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  cave  when  I  was  making  my  tour  of 
exploration  that  night.  Her  lover  was  the 
man  of  science  whom  I  encountered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  so  readily  over¬ 
powered.  Our  prisoners  gave  us  fuU  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  that.’' 

“Great  Scott!  Did  they  also  tell  you 
how  Katherine  and  her  lover  made  their 
escape?” 

“Only  in  general  terms.  However,  as  to 
that  there  was  no  mystery.  The  cave  and 
laboratory  and  the  wireless  room  in  the  log 
cabin  were  connected  by  various  electrical 
devices,  including  a  dictagraph-like  appara¬ 
tus;  and  any  disturbance  of  unusual  char¬ 
acter  in  one  would  necessarily  be  heard  in 
the  other.  So  Katherine  was  sure  to  be 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shots. 
She  would  naturally  start  to  investigate,  and 
would  find  her  lover — our  prisoners  spoke  of 
him  always  as  ‘the  professor’ — near  the 
cave  entrance,  where  I  had  left  him  bound. 
.\fter  she  had  released  him,  and  learned  from 
him  that  their  domain  had  been  invaded, 
she  would  think  it  time  for  radical  action. 

“The  cave  and  the  log  cabin,  by  the  direct 
route — ^which  was  not  the  one  that  I  had 
taken — are  only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart. 
Doubtless  Katherine  and  her  professor  came 
to  the  log  cabin  to  investigate;  and  they 
probably  arrived  about  in  time  to  see  Wil¬ 
loughby  bring  down  the  air-plane.  Then 
they  knew  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose. 

“Part  of  this,  you  understand,  is  inferen¬ 
tial.  I  did  not  see  Katherine  Mayten 
again  after  I  came  away  from  her  cave;  nor 


did  I  see  the  professor  after  I  left  him  bound 
there  at  the  cave  entrance.  But  we  did  see 
the  big  air-plane  in  which  they  made  their 
escape  as  it  rose  above  the  tree-top)s.” 

“From  records  that  we  found  in  the 
laboratory,  this  was  a  plane  especially  d^ 
signed  for  long-distance  flight.  It  was  the 
count’s  belief,  it  appeared,  that  this  craft 
could  cross  the  ocean;  and  it  was  always 
kept  fully  equipp)ed  and  ready  to  make  the 
attempt.  Doubtless  the  count  realized  that 
sooner  or  later  an  emergency  must  arise  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  es¬ 
cape  by  air-plane  if  at  all.  Katherine  Mav- 
ten,  and  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
company  of  conspirators,  realized  that  the 
emergency  had  come  that  night.  So  when 
they  brought  the  big  air-plane  out  of  the  han¬ 
gar — which  was  well  camouflaged  on  a  ter¬ 
race  a  little  way  over  the  hill — they  were 
only  attempting  to  put  into  execution  a  plan 
that  had  doubtless  been  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed.” 

The  physician  paused  and  for  a  moment 
scann^  the  paper  he  still  held  m  his 
hand. 

“The  captain’s  report  here  shows  how 
near  they  came  to  carrying  out  their  proj¬ 
ect,”  he  said,  “They  were  twelve  hundr^ 
miles  on  their  way  when  some  little  thing 
went  wrong — we  shall  never  know  what— 
and  their  journey  ended.  If  their  luck  had 
held  another  six  or  eight  hours,  they  would 
have  been  in  the  Azores;  and  then,  in  al 
probability,  they  could  have  negotiated  the 
rest  of  the  journey  to  a  place  of  safety.” 

“One  can’t  help  regretting  that  they  did 
not  accomplish  it,”  I  ventured.  “Suck 
audacity  deserves  its  reward.” 

Dr.  Goodrich  regarded  us  with  a  benevjh 
lent  smile. 

“A  public  official  may  privately  acquiesce 
in  such  a  sentiment,”  he  said,  “but  may  not 
openly  announce  his  acquiescence.” 


The  next  exploit  of  Doctor  Goodrich,  the  new  scientific  detective. 

Test-tube  Necromancy 

Will  tell  how  the  laboratory  assists  in  the  solution  of  crime. 

In  January  Everybody’s — out  December  I 5th 
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Do  the  Exigencies  of  a  Career  Entitle  an  Artist  to 
Shirk  Serious  Responsibilities  He  Has  Wittingly 
Assumed^  Miss  Akins  Develops  Situations  in  this 
Successful  Play  that  Reach  the  Core  of  the  Question 

By  Zoe  Akins 

Author  of  ** Declassee,"  etc. 

FubHtheJ  by  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the  producer,  Arthur  Hopkitu 


/UUAN  FIELDS  has  been  a  year  in 
Paris,  studying  painting,  and  to-day 
he  is  coming  home.  Edith,  his  wife, 
and  Janet,  their  eight  -  year  -  old 
(hunter,  have  been  making  ready  for  him, 
and  their  little  Harlem  flat  is  gay  with  fresh 
curtains  and  pink  candles.  It  is  a  triple 
occasion,  for  it  is  also  the  birthday  of  both 
and  Julian. 

Mrs.  Price,  a  neighbor,  is  bustling  about, 
preparing  the  feast,  and  Walter  Greenough 
has  called  with  flowers,  candy  and  cham¬ 
pagne.  His  cousin,  T heodore  Stewart,  is  with 
him. 

Stewart:  You  seem  very  much  at  home 
around  here. 

Gsuenough:  Does  it  really  seem  like 
that  to  you?  And  there’s  not  a  place  in  the 
world  where  I  mind  my  p’s  and  q’s  so 
carefully.  Or  where  I  feel  more  in  the  way. 

&tEENOUGR  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Fields’  flat  by  Price,  who  is  one  of  his 
mployees. 

Stewart:  Funny  how  you  can  know  a 
man  all  your  life,  your  own  cousin,  for 
instance,  and  find  out  new  things  about 
him  every  day.  I  might  never  have  known 
of  this  interesting  ph^  of  yours  now  if  I 
hadn’t  nm  into  you  coming  out  of  Maillard’s 
End  begged  to  be  taken  along  wherever 
yw  were  going. 

(itEENOUGH:  Damn  it,  Ned — get  rid  of 
your  foul  suspicions  that  I’m  here  in  the 
rtle  of  a  villain.  Or  keep  them — if  you 
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like — only  get  it  out  of  your  head  that 
you’re  to  be  best  man  at  a  scandal. 

Stewart:  You’re  damned  sentimental 
about  Mrs.  Julian  Fields,  Walter,  and  I’m 
very  glad  for  your  sake  that  the  wandering 
husband  arrives  to-day. 

Edith  comes  in  with  some  autumn  leaves 
which  she  has  been  at  some  pains  to  get  be¬ 
cause  Julian  loves  them  so.  She  is  touched 
by  Greenough’s  thoughtfulness. 

Stewart  expresses  a  wish  to  help  Julian, 
and  Edith  shows  them  a  pamphlet  which 
Julian  illustrated  and  goes  to  get  other 
examples  of  his  work.  They  speculate  about 
the  mysterious  benefactor  who  sent  JiruAN  to 
Paris. 

Stewart  (suddenly) :  Look  here — I  think 
I  know  who  that  fair>’  godmother  was — 
I  think  Hester  Dahlgren  told  me  something 
of  discovering  a  young  man  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  poor  and  ignorant  and  talented. 

Greenough:  Hester  Dahlgren!  But  does 
she  know  what’s  what? 

Stewart:  Not  a  thing!  She’s  one  of 
those  women  with  fool  enthusiasms  who  like 
to  meddle  with  other  people’s  lives.  If 
she’s  the  one — well,  at  the  worst  she’s  prob¬ 
ably  let  a  good  draftsman  waste  some  time. 

They  leave  shortly,  and  Edith,  restless  and 
eager,  invents  things  to  do,  until  Janet  rushes 
in,  crying,  joyfully, 

“Oh,  mother,  mother,  he’s  come!”  They 
race  from  room  and  down  the  hall. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Janet  comes  back. 
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almost  creeping,  into  the  room.  She  stands 
huddled,  frightened,  to  one  side,  waiting. 
Then  Edith  returns — silent,  slow  of  move¬ 
ment,  lost  and  uncertain.  It  is  plain  that 
the  home-coming  has  been  a  disappointment. 
JxnJAN  comes  in  presently,  burdened  with 
He  is  a  blithe  young  man,  extrava¬ 
gantly  dressed  with  a  certain  suggestion  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  in  both  manner  and 
clothes. 

Seemingly  unconscious  of  Edith’s  hurt 
bewilderment,  Julian  stares  round  the  room 
curiously,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  it 
before. 

“And  I  lived  here  seven  years!”  he  com¬ 
ments,  half  bitterly,  half  humorously. 

Julian  and  Edith  are  uneasy  and  em¬ 
barrassed.  Janet,  sensing  disturbed  at¬ 
mosphere,  had  begged  to  go  out  to  play. 
Th^  sit  down  at  the  table  and  serve  each 
other,  but  neither  touches  the  food. 

Julian:  I  suppose  there’s  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  drop  of  wine  in  the  place. 

Edith,  with  a  quick  “I  forgot,”  goes  to  the 
kitchen  and  gets  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

Julian:  Good  heavens  —  champagne! 
Where  did  you  ever  get  it? 

Edith:  ^me  one  sent  it  for  you.  A 
man  named  Greenough.  Ada  Price’s  hus¬ 
band  works  in  one  of  his  engine-plants. 
He’s  always  doing  nice  things  for  people. 

Julian  {more  to  himself  than  to  her)'. 
Well — we’ll  take  what  the  gods  send  and 
ask  no  questions. 

Edith  can  no  longer  stave  off  the  storm. 
She  shakes  her  head  miserably,  and  her  head 
drops  in  her  hand.  With  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
she  says,  “Oh,  Julian!” 

Julian:  Come,  come.  Let’s  not  be  trag¬ 
ic.  There’s  nothing  to  be  tragic  about. 
For  God’s  sake,  don’t  cry!  Be  reasonable. 
(Almost  violently.)  I’ve  come  back.  Yes — 
I’ve  changed.  I’ll  try  to  do  my  best. 
But  I’m  different,  of  course.  You  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  come  back  unchanged,  did  you? 

Edith:  So  you  do  not  love  me  any 
longer - 

Julian:  Love!  What  in  the  name  of 
God  has  love  got  to  do  with  it?  It’s  life — 
just  life.  Life  has  a  way  of  picking  people 
up  and  tearing  them  apart — and  taking 
them  on — different  ways — and  no  man 
knows  what’s  to  hap{}en  to  any  of  us  next. 

Edith:  But,  Julian — you  and  I — all  our 
lives — we’ve  been  so —  We  weren’t  like 
other  husbands  and  wives  who  just  hap¬ 


pened  to  meet  and  like  each  other  and  got  I 
married.  We  were  each  other’s  always 
Julian:  Yes — we  were  each  other’s.  Too ' 
much  each  other’s. 


Edith:  .\nd  now — I’m  still  yours-l>qt 

you  aren’t  mine - 

Julian:  You  can’t  talk  about  thee 
things.  They  happen.  Nobody  wants 


them  to  happen.  They  just  happen. 

Edith:  I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  done- 
or  what’s  happened  to  you.  I  only  bow 
you’ve  come  back  a  stranger— and  that 
I  can’t  bear  it. 

Julian  (slowly)'.  I've  changed.  I  said  1 
had  changed.  But  what  can  we  do  about 
it?  You  sent  me  away.  You  wanted  me 
to  get  on.  A  man  can't  go  and  find  out 
what  the  world  is  and  remam  tied  to  his 
wife’s  apron-strings.  Good  God!  These 
readjustments!  How  long  have  I  been 
away?  A  year  or  a  lifetime? 

Edith:  You’re  being  terribly  crud, 
Julian. 

Julian:  I’m  trying  to  be  honest.  I  can’t 
bring  back  what  I  used  to  feel  for  you, 
Edith.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
Pretend?  I’m  sorry,  but - 

Edith  (quietly,  gravely):  Do  you  love 
some  other  woman? 

Julian:  No!  My  God — no!  I  never  have 
and  I  never  will.  Love!  Love!  I’ve  had 
enough  of  love.  Love’s  not  everything- 
as  you  women  think.  Love  is  damned  lit¬ 
tle — when  a  man’s  got  work  to  do. 

Edith  (relaxing  a  little):  Then  you've 
been  faithful,  at  least.  That’s  a  great  load 
off  my  heart. 

Julian:  No — not  even  that.  (Ewm 
rises  blindly.  He  catches  at  her  hand.) 
Sit  down.  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you 
understand.  These — these  affairs  with 
other  women  haven’t  meant  anything  to 
me.  You’ve  had  the  best  of  me.  You’ve 


had  all  my  youth.  Be  content  with  that 
You  had  the  years  when  I  should  have  beet 
free.  And  we  wronged  each  other— ym 
and  I,  because  you  should  have  had  yo« 
freedom,  too. 

Edith:  Freedom?  Weren’t  we  free?  How 
could  we  have  wronged  each  other — wha 
we  loved  only  each  other? 

Julian:  It  was  wrong  for  me  to  know 
nothing — nothing  of  life — except  what  I 
learned  in  a  little  oflfice  filled  with  drab 
working  men  at  their  desks — and  what  I 
found  here — here  in  a  little  four-room  Art 
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jg  Harlem.  Here — where  our  everlasting 
conversation  was  about  an  mcrease  in 
jjluy— or  the  price  of  eggs — or  what  to 
gjne  the  baby.  You’ve  stood  between 
oie  and  the  freedom  my  soul  needed  if  it 
fss  to  find  the  things  that  the  soul  of 
(Very  man  ought  to  hunt  for.  Do  you 
understand? 

Edith:  Only  that  you  want  to  be  free. 
Do  you  want  to  go? 

Julian:  Not  unless  I  must.  There’s  a 
world  outside  this  window  that  you  don’t 
tnow  anything  about.  We  can’t  live  like 
babes  in  a  wood  again. 

Edith:  Be  patient  with  me,  Julian. 
.\11  I  can  understand  is  that  you  don’t 
bve  me  and  that  you  don’t  want  to  love 
me.  And  that  there  isn’t  anything  at  all  left 
in  your  heart — for  me.  (^4  sob  checks  her.) 

Julian:  Please  don’t!  It  hurts — please — 

I  can’t  stand  this! 

Be  finds  his  hat  and  coat  and  goes  to  the 
dur.  As  he  opens  it,  she  rises-  and  cries  out 
desperately,  Where — where  are  you  going? 

Juuan:  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  care. 
rU  be  back  later,  I  suppose. 

Edith  sits  for  a  long  time  huddled  in  a 
iatfjt  chair,  trying  to  think  rationally. 
Presently  Janet  enters.  She  goes  to  her 
mother  and  sits  on  her  lap. 

Euth:  Are  you  tired,  dear? 

Janet:  A  little.  (She  clings  to  Edith.) 

Euth:  l^’hat’s  the  matter  with  mother’s 
big  girl? 

Janet:  Nothing.  Let’s  play  I’m  a  little 
baby. 

Edith:  All  right.  You’re  a  little  baby 

DOW. 

Janet:  Sing — “Bye-o” — to  your  little 
baby. 

Euth  (singing)-.  “Bye-o,  Baby  Buntin’; 
daddy’s  gone  ^-huntin’  ”  (her  voice  breaks). 

Janet:  Go  on,  go  on.  Hunting  what? 

Edith  (voiUe  a  sob) :  God  knows! 

J'HE  year  that  follows  sees  the  exodus  of 
Julian  and  hts  family  from  the  Harlem 
fiat  to  a  studio-apartment  in  Washington 
Sifnare.  Edith  has  adjusted  herselj  to  the 
new  conditions  of  her  life  and  has  evol-oed 
a  certain  harmony  out  of  the  problems  that 
confronted  her  on  Julian’s  return. 

But  a  new  problem  has  arisen.  The 
warning  papers  announce  that  Hester  Dahl- 
gren's  husband  is  suing  for  divorce — naming 
JrUAN. 
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Edith  is  alone,  late  one  afternoon,  when 
Theodore  Stew.art  comes  in  with  Mrs. 
Dahlgren. 

Stewart:  I’ve  brought  Mrs.  Dahlgren, 
Mrs.  Fields — at  her  request — very  much  at 
her  request.  I’ll  go  down  and  wait  in  the 
car.  There  are  times  when  we  all  skate  on 
thin  ice,  Mrs.  Fields.  Mrs.  Dahlgren  is 
an  expert.  I’m  not.  But  I  hope  that  you 
won’t  be  sorry  we  came.  I  think  that  she 
wants  to  suggest  something  that  is  for  your 
ultimate  happiness  as  well  as  her  own. 
(He  goes.) 

Mrs.  D.\hlgre.\  looks  about  and  makes 
herself  comfortable  on  the  couch. 

Edith:  Hadn’t  you  better  tell  me  what 
you  came  for? 

Mrs.  Dahlgren  is  used  to  approaching  her 
objectives  by  more  devious  routes,  and  Edith’s 
directness  is  discomfiting  for  a  minute. 
Then  she  plunges  into  the  business  of  her 
visit.  She  does  not  want  to  be  divorced.  Her 
husband  has  got  wabbly  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  papers,  and  unless  Edith  sues 
Julian,  he  will  probably  drop  it. 

Mrs.  D.ahlgren:  If  you  sue  for  a  di¬ 
vorce,  that  will  make  my  husband  sure  he 
was  right.  I  don’t  think  that  would  be 
quite  fair  of  you,  because  Julian  told  me 
you  weren’t  jealous — that  you  knew  he  was 
interested  in  some  one  else — and  that  it 
didn’t  make  any  difference. 

Edith  (quieUy):  You  were  very  credu¬ 
lous — even  I  would  never  have  believed 
that — and  I’m  not  nearly  so  experienced 
as  you. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren:  But  why  not?  I  didn’t 
know  you.  And  I  did  know  that  Walter 
Greenough  was  here  all  the  time.  Natu¬ 
rally,  I  supposed - 

Edith:  (interrupting)-.  Let  me  get  that 
straight.  (She  thinks  an  instant,  and  then 
continues.)  I  see — naturally —  No,  Mrs. 
Dahlgren — whatever  else  happens,  I  am  not 
going  to  get  a  divorce. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren  goes,  and  shortly  a] ter 
Greenough  enters. 

Greenough:  I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
doing  here.  This  is  one  day  when  I  might 
have  had  the  decency  to  stay  away.  You 
can’t  want  anybody  about  to-day. 

Fj)ITh:  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  much 
whether  anybody’s  about  or  not. 

Greenough:  I  can  see  that  it  hurts — 
that  it  hurts  damned  hard.  It  does — 
doesn’t  it? 
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Marjorie  Rambeau,  the  atar  of  ‘‘Daddy  a  Gone  A-HuntinJ,"  enacts  the  wife  of  a 
painter  who  decides  that  marriage  is  interfering  with  his  career,  and  acts  accord- 
infly.  His  conduct  is  such  that  she  is  finally  thrown  into  the  arms  of  another. 

But  her  first  love  cannot  he  quenched.  A  tragic  situation  that  affects  both  man 
and  wife  equally  brings  this  very  interesting  play  to  a  dramatic  climax. 
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Emth  [nodding,  bardy  able  to  speak): 
Oh,  yes. 

Gieenough:  And  here  I  am — so  damned 
much  in  love  with  you  that  I  could  kill 
laybody— even  another  man — for  making 
vou  suffer  a  single  instant.  In  God’s 
iame,  Edith,  haven’t  you  had  enough? 
Aren’t  you  tired  of  this?  Is  there  anything 
more  that  a  man  can  do  to  a  woman  to 
humiliate  her  and  distress  her?  When  I 
saw  the  papers  this  morning,  I  said,  “This 
ends  it.”  And  it  does  end  it,  doesn’t  it? 
I’m  not  one  who  believes  in  divorce  usually. 
.And  I’m  not  thinking  of  myself,  either — 

[  or  d  what  your  being  free  might  mean  to 
me,  some  day.  I  tell  you  I’m  thinking 
only  of  you.  And  I  tell  you,  Edith,  that 
1  don’t  believe  the  woman  lives  who  could 
be  married  to  Julian  Fields  and  be  happy. 
There’s  nothing  in  it  for  you,  my  dear — 
noting  but  a  miserable,  half-squalid, 
bohemian  existence.  Life  owes  you  some¬ 
thing  more — and  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  take  it. 

Edith  [vehemently):  And  don’t  you  sup- 
poK  I’ve  said  all  this  to  myself  a  hundred 
times? 

tetENOUGii:  Then  if  you  see  it,  too - 

Ewth  [viith  a  sob):  I  do  see  it!  [There  is 
f  dmp  ^use.  Then  she  breaks  out  pas- 
smdtiy.)  But  there’s  more  than  just 
that!  I  see  that  Julian  is  right.  In  his 
mmd  he’s  right.  That’s  what  is  so  im¬ 
portant.  It  may  be  all  wrong  in  another 
way.  And  it’s  been  hard  to  bear — and  is 
hanl  to  bear — all  these  new’  w’ays  of  his. 
Bat  I  know  there’s  something  very  fine 
bade  of  all  his  cruelty  and  his  idleness  and 
h*  adishness.  There’s  something  he’s 
beai  trying  to  make  me  understand — a 
little  bit.  It’s  that  he’s  going  through 
somediing,  and  he’s  got  to  go  throu^  it  to 
get  where  he’s  going.  It’s  something  of  the 
spWt  It’s  something  that  would  be  like 
religion,  if  religion  meant  doing  everything 
.VD«  want  to  do — and  laughing  about  it — 
and  learning  from  it — ^instead  of  not  doing 
it.  Do  you  see? 

GSOENoroH:  I  see — ^but  not  with  your 
idealkm —  T  see  only  a  young  man  wriA  no 
peat  talent — idling  away — but —  There’s 
DO  use  talking.  You  love  him.  You’d  for¬ 
give  him  for  anything. 

Edith:  I  can  see  how  you  think  that. 
But  I  don’t  think  it’s  true.  You  say 
Jidian  is  idling  away  his  time.  That’s 
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true.  But  I’ve  worked  all  my  life,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  keeping  oneself  busy  is  such 
a  wonderful  thing.  I  often  wonder  what 
he  must  be  thinking  of  when  he  lies  on  the 
sofa,  there,  smoking.  I’ve  a  great  re.spect 
for  any  one  who  can  lie  still  and  think. 
As  for  the  rest  of  his  faults — I  don’t  deny 

them.  But  at  least  there’s  something 
very’  free  about  everything  he  says  and 
does — and  I’m  sure  it’s  a  very  fine  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  free,  that  way,  w’hether  it 
makes  a  woman  unhappy  or  not. 

Greenough:  And  what  do  you  think 
your  husband  would  say  or  do  if  you  chose 
to  be  as  free  as  he  does? 

Edith:  He’s  explained  that  many  times. 
He  thinks  we  ought  to  both  be  free.  He 
doesn’t  think  our  being  married  to  each 
other  ought  to  make  the  least  difference — 
to  either  of  us.  Julian’s  fair. 

Greenough:  Is  he?  Are  you  brave 
enough  to  prove  to  yourself  whether  he’s 
fair  or  not?  Are  you? 

Edith:  WTiy  should  I  prove  w’hat  I 
know? 

Greenough  draws  from  his  pocket  a 
small  velvet  case  containing  a  number  oj 
wonderful  jeweled  bracelets  which  belong^ 
to  his  mother.  He  challenges  her  to  wear 
them  and  test  the  effect  on  Julian.  She 
hesitates  a  moment;  then,  with  a  tinge  of 
excitement,  decides  that  it  will  be  good  for 
Julian  to  be  hurt  a  little. 

Greenough:  Keep  them,  then,  and  see. 
But  I  think  you’ll  find —  [He  pauses 
sharply — then  speaks  wearily.)  I’ll  go  now. 
Probably  I’ve  said  exactly  the  wrong  thing, 
and  I  thought  I  had  my  arguments  all 
arranged  in  invincible  formation.  At  any 
rate,  it’s  something  to  see  you  now  and 

then.  Life  would  be  a  very  simple  thing, 
to-day — wouldn’t  it? — if  you  cared  for  me 
as  I  care  for  you.  [He  goes.) 

A  while  later,  when  Edith  comes  from  her 
bedroom  with  hat  and  cape  on  to  go  marketing 
for  dinner,  she  finds  Jltjan  alone  ill  the  sit¬ 
ting-room.  They  make  conversation  about  ob¬ 
vious  things  for  a  minute.  Then, 

Edith:  Julian,  you’ve  talked  a  lot  about 
freedom — and  experiences — and  doing  as 
one  wants  to  do. 

Juli.an:  Yes — I  suppose  I’ve  talked  more 
than  was  really  necessary  about  a  thing 
that  most  men  take  for  granted. 

Edith:  Perhaps.  But  you  did  mean 
that  I  had  the  same  right  to  have  the  same 
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sort  of  incidents  in  my  life?  You  said  we 
were  both  to  be  free! 

Julian  {laughing'.  Poor  Edith!  Don’t 
tell  me  you’ve  b^n  having  your  little 
temptations. 

Edith:  Would  that  be  very  amusing? 

Julian  {stiU  taking  her  very  lightly)'.  Now 
this  b^ins  to  sound  serious.  I’m  afraid 
you’ve  been  letting  Greenough  really  make 
love  to  you. 

Edith:  I’m  afraid  I  have.  {She  holds 
out  her  hands  so  that  the  bracelets  catch  the 
full  light  beneath  his  eyes.)  Does  it  matter? 

Julian:  Good  heavens!  Those  things 
are  worth  a  fortune.  Did  Greenough  really 
give  them  to  you?  {She  nods  “F«.”) 
I  can’t  believe  it — of  you.  {A  bit  un¬ 
steadily.)  By  George,  women  always  fool 
men!  Even  you! 

Edith  {groping  for  what  he  is  feeling): 
I  was  free  to  take  them,  wasn’t  I,  Julian? 
You’re  going  to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it, 
aren’t  you?  {He  doesn’t  answer.)  You 
will  .be  fair — even  though  it  hurts — won’t 
you,  Julian? 

Julian:  Fair.?  Why  not?  Sauce  for  the 
gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose.  I’ve  always 
said  that. 

They  sit  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

Edith:  Shall  I  take  them  off — now? 

Julian:  Take  them  off?  Why?  You 
spoke  of  being  fair.  Well,  I  hope  I’ve 
proved  to  you  that  I  meant  what  I  said 
about  freedom.  I’ve  not  asked  for  any¬ 
thing  I’m  not  willing  to  let  you  have.  I — I 
congratulate  you.  As  a  woman,  you’re  a 
great  success.  I  hope  you  get  another 
dozen  or  two  like  them.  They  make  your 
hands  look  very  charming. 

Blazing  with  anger  and  pain  at  his  indif¬ 
ference,  Edith  goes  out,  crying: 

“You  should  have  beaten  me,  but  you 
didn’t  care!  And  that’s  what  I  can’t 
bear.” 

Julian  is  dazed.  Presently  Janet  comes 
into  the'room,  her  books  under  her  arm.  She 
places  them  neatly  on  the  shelf  and  then  comes 
to  her  father  and  touches  his  hand. 

Seeming  not  to  notice,  he  goes  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  Janet  follows  him,  slipping  her  hand 
into  Ms.  There  is  silence  for  an  instant. 

Janet  {excitedly,  and  ending  with  a  sob): 
There’s  mother  rimning!  She’s  crossing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square.  See!  Where’s 
she  going,  father?  Where’s  she  going? 

Julian:  God  knows! 


JT  IS  five  years  since  Edith  left  Jclum 

and  she  is  living  with  GREENOuia  t* 
an  apartment  overlooking  Central  Park. 

Janet  has  been  desperately  ill  in  a  hostjui 
and  is  expected  home  to-day.  Her  illness  has 
raised  complications.  Julian  has  been  at  he 
bedside  constanUy,  and  she  will  expect  to  stt 
him  when  she  comes  home.  But  Greenough 
has  refused  to  permit  him  to  come  to  the  apart, 
merit. 

Edith:  We  won’t  quarrel— will  we? 
You’ve  been  so  wonderful,  Walter,  through 
it  all.  But  you’re  making  me  feel  very 
awkward.  Of  course  I  didn’t  want  to 
see  him.  I  think  you  know  that  after 
that  night  when  you  came  up  to  me  and 
put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
said:  “Stop — stop!  Where  do  you  think 
you’re  going — running  like  this—”  {Skt 
pauses  for  an  instant.)  Thank  God  you’d 
walked  away  from  our  house  that  night 
just  ahead  of  me!  I  think  you  know  that— 
that — from  that  time  on  there  began  for  me 
a  new  life.  I  don’t  say  that  from  that 
moment  the  new  life  was  a  happy  life. 
One  gets  used  to  great  changes  slowly. 
But  I  have  been  happy,  Walter.  You  ma^ 
life  all  over  for  me.  You’ve  been  so  gener¬ 
ous.  Please  be  generous  now. 

Greenough:  Kiss  me.  {For  an  instant 
Ms  lips  are  on  hers.  T hen  he  speaks  roughly.) 
Have  it  your  way.  Have  him  here  when 
you  want  him  here — after  she  comes¬ 
as  long  as  she’s  not  able  to  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  I’ll  not  be  around.  I’m  going  to 
the  camp.  I’ll  stay  until  you’re  settled 
in  the  country.  Only — once  you  said 
something  about  the  terrible  clairvoyance 
of  love.  Well,  I’ve  got  that — that  clair¬ 
voyance.  I’ll  know  if  anything  happem 
to  change  you. 

Edith:  Nothing  can  happen.  Every¬ 
thing  happened  that  could  happen  a  long 
time  ago.  Don’t  you  realize,  Walter,  that 
there’s  only  a  stone-cold  feeling  in  my  heart 
for  Julian?  Please  believe  me. 

Greenough:  There’s  one  thing  I’d  be 
lieve  against  all  the  evidence  in  the  world— 
and  that’s  your  word.  I  can’t  say  to  yo^ 
“Feel  this  and  that,”  or,  “Don’t  feel  this 
and  that.”  You’ll  feel  what  you’re  going 
to  feel.  But  I  can  say  to  you,  “Give  me 
your  word  that  you’ll  never  go  back  to 
him.”  Will  you  do  that? 

Edith:  Go  back  to  him!  {Her  armt» 
ment  is  almost  touched  with  humor.)  I  give 
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njAM,  my  word,  my  dear:  I’ll  never  go  back 

H  It  {speaking  with  sudden  gentle- 

'>^piUl  icssy.  I’m  so  sorry,  dearest,  about  all  this. 
■ss  hts  fe’d  better  fix  things  so  we  can  be  married. 
atktr  It  will  be  better  for  Janet,  you  know— she’s 
to  stt  '-  wing  up.  It  will  be  better  in  every  way 
OUCH  r  all  of  us.  Don’t  you  think  so,  too? 
iparu  (5k  nods.  He  goes  on  suddenly,  almost 
iuoywily.)  That’s  sensible,  at  any  rate, 
we?  No  more  of  this  apologetic,  uncomfortable 
■ougli  iemiclandestine  stuff.  We’ll  be  Mr.  and 
very  Mb.  and  those  that  like  it  can  come  and 
It  to  seeliow happy  we  are — and  those  that  don’t 
after  i  can  go  to  the  devil  with  our  compliments. 

:  and  i  Edith  {irrelevantly) :  Janet’s  such  a  good 
and  little  thing— isn’t  she?  {Her  voice  breaks 
think  suddenly,  as  she  adds)  She  looked  too  lovely 
iSk  today.  She’s  going  to  be  pretty,  Walter, 
'ou’d  Gkenough:  She’s  damned  plucky.  I’ll 
light  I:  say  that. 

at—  Theodore  Stewart  comes  in  and  tells 
r  me  Emth  that  Julian  is  in  the  library  and  he 
that  sufgests  that  she  ought  to  see  him  for  a  mo- 
life.  :  nent.  She  hesitates. 

idy.  Gieenough:  This  is  about  enough.  Tell 
ui  him  to  come  in — if  he’s  still  there.  We’ll 
ner-  !  both  see  him — and  that  will  end  it. 

So  Stewart  brings  Julian  in. 
dant  I  Juuan:  What  I  came  for  {he  speaks  to 
Wy.)  I  Gkenough  with  sudden  energy)  was  to 
rha  [  thank  you,  first,  for  all  that  your  money  has 
ts-  I  done  for  my  daughter.  She’s  had  the  best — 
)un-  !  when  she  needed  it  most.  You — you  were 
g  to  *  able  to  buy  Death  off.  Money’s  a  fine  thing 
tied  ;  to  have  at  a  time  like  that.  I’m  sorry  my 

said  own  pockets  were  empty — as  usual - 

ina  I  Edith:  But,  Julian — how  do  you  get 

kh-  I  along?  You  must - 

tens  Julun:  Don’t  worry.  One  odd  job 
,  keeps  me  going  to  another.  Besides,  my  old 
sy-  If  fini— they  still  remember  that  I  sat  at  a 
ong  !  desk  there,  in  a  very  regular  fashion,  for 
hat  I  ten  years — that  was  your  doing,  Edith — 
art  I  and  they’re  not  afraid  to  trust  me  with  all 
I  the  work  I’m  willing  to  undertake.  They 
b^  even  offered  to  take  me  back  the  other  day, 
d-  ■  Edith,  and  start  me  in  where  I  left  off  five 
wi,  jf  .vears  ago.  That’s  fine  progress,  isn’t  it? 
this  Edith:  You  ought  to  go.  It  may  not  be 
ling  anything— very — very  brilliant  just  now — 

me  but  it  would  be  better  than  just  drifting — 
to  j  aunkssly — doing  nothing  at  all. 

Julian:  I’m  not  so  sure.  You’d  think 
«»•  ^  that,  of  course.  But  there  are  worse  things 
jve  5  than  being  perfectly  free.  You  never  know 
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what’s  just  round  the  comer.  Probably 
it’s  somebody  you  owe  money  to — but 
it  might  be  a  bird  of  paradise  flashing 
like  a  rainbow  down  an  alley.  To  tie  my¬ 
self  up  to  a  desk  now  would  be  the  end  of 
everything  for  me. 

Edith:  So  you’re  still  hunting? 

Greenough:  You  can’t  e.xpect  me  to 
take  a  very  sympathetic  point  of  view — 
but  I  hope  you’ll  p>ardon  me  for  saydng  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  you’re  simply  ex¬ 
plaining  to  yourself  and  to  us  your  inactivity. 
But  are  you  sure  you’re  not — just  lazy? 

Julian:  I  am  lazy — but  that — that’s  not 
the  main  difficulty.  You  wouldn’t  call  a 
man  standing  still  in  a  fog  lazy,  would 
you?  However,  there’s  no  use  your  both¬ 
ering  about  me.  I’m  going  away. 

Greenough:  Wait  a  minute!  There’s 
one  thing  more.  The  sort  of  life  that 
Edith  and  I  have  been  living  isn’t  exactly 
to  my  taste.  She  wouldn’t  bother  about  a 
divorce  in  the  beginning - 

Julian:  And  you’d  like  one  now,  so  you 
can  be  married?  I  see.  That  ought  to  be 
easily  arranged.  I’ll  do  anything. 

Greenough:  Then,  before  you  go — since 
you’re  leaving  town — if  you  will  talk  over 
the  details  with  my  cousin - 

Julian:  Certainly.  {Then  to  Edith.) 
This  is  good-by,  Edith.  There’s  no  use 
getting  sentimental,  but  you  know  that  if 
you  and  Janet  needed  me  now,  I’d  be  willing 
to  be  a  galley-slave — ^at  that  desk  I  hate  so 
much — the  rest  of  my  life.  It  was  good  of 
you  to  send  for  me — and  let  me  see  her — so 
often.  You’re  looking  wonderful — and  I 
know  you’re  both  better  off  than  you  ever 
were  with  me. 

He  goes  out  with  Stewart. 

Edith:  Well,  that’s  done.  You  under¬ 
stand — don’t  you? — how  impos.sible  it  is  to 
keep  from  feeling  sorry  for  Julian.  And  to 
keep  from  worrying  a  little  about  him. 
He’s  so  wTong-headed.  He  simply  won’t 
do  what  he  should.  He’s  very  charming 
with  Janet.  Yesterday  she  wa|  plaWng 
that  she  was  his  mother,  and  that  he  was  a 
bad  boy  who  wouldn’t  go  to  school - 

Edith’s  maid  enters,  her  face  averted. 
She  stops  as  ij  she  had  something  difficult 
to  say,  then  tells  them,  haltingly,  that  word 
has  just  been  telephoned  from  the  hospital  that 
Janet  is  dead. 

Edith  stares  at  nothing  for  a  long  time, 
shivering  as  though  she  were  very  cold. 
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Edith:  It  must  have  happened  very  sud¬ 
denly.  Oh,  do  you  believe  it,  Walter?  I 
can’t  get  it  through  my  head — that — it’s 
so.  (^Suddenly)  Somebody  must  tell  Julian! 
He’s  here,  isn’t  he?  Oh — p>oor  Julian! 

Greenough  leaves  her  for  a  minute  to 
tell  Julian,  and  Edith  moves  toward  the  fire, 
shivering  and  warming  her  hands. 

Greenough  {coming  back) :  He’s  been  told. 

Edith:  Poor  Julian!  He’s  a  child,  too. 
Walter,  I  gave  you  my  word  a  minute 
ago - 

Greenough:  Not  to  go  back  to  him. 

I  know. 

Edith:  I  can’t  promise  that  now.  You 
must  give  me  my  word  back.  He  may  need 
me.  Yes;  I  must  be  free  to  do  as  I  think 
best  now. 

Greenough:  And  this  proves,  of  course, 
that  you  love  him — and  that  you’ve  loved 
him  all  along. 

Edith:  Does  it?  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
that  it’s  love  I  feel.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
feel  nothing  at  all — except  a  sudden  big 
loneliness — his  and  mine. 

Greenough:  There’s  nothing  I  can  say, 
of  course.  This  isn’t  the  time  to  say  any¬ 
thing — about  oneself.  But  I  give  you 
your  word  back,  Edith.  In  Gpd’s  name  do 
anything  that  you  think  will  ease  your  pain! 

He  starts  to  leave  the  room.  Stew'ART 
enters. 

Stewart:  There  are  all  sorts  of  things 
to  be  done - 

Greenough  {brokenly):  You  attend  to 
them,  Ned.  I’m  all  m.  I — I — I’ve  had 
a  mortal  blow.  I’ve  got  to  get  out.  It’s — 
it’s  the  other  man  she  wants  with  her  now. 
Do  what  you  can  for  her,  Ned  —only,  I — 
I’m  through,  by  God! 

He  goes  quickly.  Stewart  brings  Julian 
in  and  leaves  them  together. 

Julian:  Oh,  Edith!  What  are  we  going 
to  do,  Edith?  Death’s  so  damnably  final! 
She’s  gone — and  I  can’t  bear  it! 

Edith:  I  knew  you’d  feel  like  that. 
But  you  must  bear  it,  Julian.  We’ll  have 
to  bw  *t  together.  You’re  my  little  boy 
again.  And  you  need  me  again.  And 
we  have  each  other — just  as  we  used  to. 

Julian  {lifting  his  head):  No,  no!  That’s 
not  true.  We  haven’t  each  other.  The 
l>ast  is  all  gone — blown  away  like  ashes  in 
the  wind.  We  cain’t  ever  get  it  back. 


And  Janet  is  ashes  in  the  wind,  too,  ijo%i 
Edith:  But— you  and  I  are  still’ be;, | 
Julian.  And  everything’s  forgiven  betsp. 
us  and  set  straight,  and  just  being  togetb. 
will  take  some  of  the  ache  and  the  lonelffir^ 
away  and  give  us  a  little  ease— after  a  whit  I 
Julian  is  silent  for  a  moment-,  then  1 1 
comes  and  puts  his  arm  about  her  shoulder. 

Julian:  You’re  being  very  wonderful | 
Yqu’re  all  broken  up  now,  and  so  am 
But — 'Edith  dear,  I  don’t  want  you  i 
think  of  doing — what  you’re  think’mg  t 
doing.  Things  are  better— the  way  the 
are.  Heaven  knows  I’ll  think  of  you  ar 
Janet  day  after  day — and  night  af; 
night —  But  we  can’t  bring  back  the  otk  ! 
days.  {He  goes  on  gently,  absorbed  in  t 
own  thoughts.)  He’ll  make  you  a 
husband.  I  never  did.  To  be  honest  I 
Edith,  we’d  find  it  impossible— withoatl 
Janet.  {He  goes  out.) 

Stewart  comes  in  presently. 

Stewart:  I  heard  Julian  go,  didn’t  d| 
Edith:  I  suppose  so — he  just  left. 
Stewart:  Will  he — be  back? 

Edith:  I  don’t  think  so — not  hert-1 
not  to  see  me. 

Stewart:  But  I  understood  from  Wiltol 
that  you  and  he —  {She  laughs,  and  k| 
says  anxiously)  Edith  dear? 

Edith:  Walter  was  wrong.  Julian  didn’t 
want  me.  He’s  gone  now.  And  Walter's 
gone,  too.  And  Janet’s  gone.  The  world 
is  a  very  unsafe  place.  It’s  all  shiftinf 
sands,  Ned.  Shifting  sands  and  changiw 
winds.  It’s  just  as  well  that  Janet  won’t 
have  to  grow  up.  If  she  had  been  a  boy, 
it  would  have  been  different.  But  die'd 
have  been  a  woman  in  a  little  while.  And 
she’d  have  begun  to  think  about  love  before 
long —  I’ve  always  tried  to  be  nice,  Ned. 
I’ve  never  wanted  to  hurt  anybody.  Fw 
been  fairly  considerate  and  fairly  kind  and 
always  fairly  honest,  I  think.  I  tried  i 
be  a  good  wife — and  I’m  sure  I  was  a  foed 
mother.  Janet  would  have  been  someth™ 
like  me.  But  rather  than  have  the  thinp 
that  have  hapjrened  to  me  ever  hq^)en  to 
her  I’d  have  had  the  Kidnaper  come  ud 
take  her. 

Stewart:  But,  Edith — this  is  a  straci  j 
way  to  talk.  I  can’t  understand  aboc] 
Julian.  What  are  you  going  to  do  hof'j 
Edith:  I  wonder?  G<^  knows. 


The  play  of  next  month  will  be  W.  Somerset  Mau^h.-im’s  latest  comedy,  “The  Circle,"  which  boot 
of  the  successes  of  the  present  New  York  season  -  in  January  Everybody’s,  out  December  15th. 
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Buddha  Pearl 

Jewels  y  Particularly  Missing  Ones^  Are  as 
Fascinating  to  the  Grown-up  as  the  Circus  Is  to 
Youth — Which  Means  You  Will  Miss  Some¬ 
thing  Good  if  You  Don't  Read  this  Jewel- 
Mystery  Story 

By  William  C.  McCloy 

Illustrations  by  Harvey  Emrich 


TELL,  that  does  beat  all!” 

%  exclaimed  Captain  Maynard. 

Y  Y  “You  say  every  piece — every 
single  piece — in  the  crate  is 

damaged?” 

“Every  piece — some  more  and  some  less,” 
rqJied  Arthur  Macgruder. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two  men  on  the  deck  of  the  tramp  steamer 
lying  at  anchor  off  Tompkins ville.  May¬ 
nard  was  a  grizzled-haired,  middle-aged 
sailor,  and  had  brought  the  steamer  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  arriving  but  a 
week  before.  Macgruder  was  a  pink-and- 
white  stripling  of  twenty-two — clerk  for 
Marsden  &  1  ox,  importers  of  Oriental 
foods— and  had  never  been  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  Battery.  Maynard’s  gray 
eyes  looked  reflectively  over  ^e  waters  of 
the  upper  bay  toward  the  sky-scrapers  of 
the  city.  After  a  moment  of  meditation, 
the  captain  drew  a  ring  from  his  pocket  and 
went  on: 

“I  was  a-passin’  along  a  street  in  Yoko¬ 
hama -when  an  Americanized  Jap  bumjjed 
mto  me — rough-like.  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
neck  and  tos^  him -aside  like  a  bag  of 
potatoes.  He  looked  at  me — awful  wicked. 

I  seen  a  knife  in  his  hand.  Somethin’  had 
to  be  done — and  done  quick.  I  clipp>ed  him 
behind  the  ear,  knockin’  him  four  yards 
endways.  I  braced  myself  for  a  jit  move; 
but  he  picked  himself  up  with  a  funny  smile 
cm  his  face — and  in  a  friendly  way  handed 
me  this.” 

The  captain  passed  the  ring  to  Mac- 
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gruder,  who  examined  it  carefully.  Traced 
on  the  gold  setting  were  several  small  Japa¬ 
nese  characters.  Through  the  thin,  trans¬ 
lucent  sides  of  the  p>earl  there  could  be  seen 
plainly  a  squat  little  image  of  Buddha. 

“Wasn’t  that  fine  of  him  to  forgive  such 
a  blow — in  such  a  way?”  said  Macgruder 
enthusiastically,  looking  at  the  strong,  ro¬ 
bust  figure  of  the  captain,  and  contrasting 
it  with  his  own  and  ^e  small  figures  of  the 
Japanese  in  general.  “I  couldn’t  forgive 
you  if  you  handled  me  that  way.  Weren’t 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?” 

“I  was  for  a  while;  but  now  I  think  it  was 
his  devil  way  of  gettin’  even  with  me  by 
pMissin’  me  a  jinx,”  said  Maynard.  “Before 
I  left  Yokohama,  I  showed  it  to  a  Jap 
jeweler  I  know  there.  I  told  him  how  I  got 
the  ring,  and  he  told  me  all  about  these 
fake  pearls.  The  Buddha  priests  make  this 
kind  by  puttin’  the  little  images  in  an  oyster, 
and  the  oyster  covers  the  images  with  a  film. 
The  priests  used  to  fool  the  coolies  by  tellin’ 
’em  it  was  a  miracle  of  Buddha,  but  the 
coolies  are  that  wise  now  they  don’t  bite 
any  more.  So  the  Japs  insert  little  beads 
and  pass  the  fake  pearls  off  on  white  men 
for  real  pearls.  This  jeweler  said  he  made 
this  pearl  into  a  ring  for  a  Buddha  priest. 
The  jeweler  knew  it  by  them  marks  on  it. 
They  mean,  ‘The  god  never  forgets.’  He 
said  the  priest  told  him  he  was  goin’  to 
give  it  to  a  geisha  girl — Happy  Butterfly — 
or  some  other  kind  of  a  bird.  When  it  was 
all  done  and  the  jeweler  handed  it  to  the 
priest,  the  priest  told  him  that  he  was  afraid 
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the  girl  might  give  it  to  an  Americanized 
Jap  with  foreign-de^'il  ways.  So  he  put 
a  curse  on  it  and  told  her  that  it  would 
bring  nothin’  but  bad  luck  if  she  gave  it 
away.  The  jeweler  asked  me  all  about  the 
Jap  who  gave  it  to  me,  and  decided  that 
the  girl  gave  it  to  the  rival  right  away. 
He  said  that  the  geishas  saw  so  many  foreign 
devils  nowadays  that  they  were  like  the 
image-makers — they  didn’t  believe  in  the 
god  no  more.  If  that  was  the  fellow  she  gave 
it  to,  that  rap  of  mine  behind  his  ear  must 
have  made  him  think  that  the  thing  was 
cursed  for  sure — and  he  gave  it  to  me  so 
that  the  curse  would  follow  me.  My  Jap 
friend  was  afraid  of  it.  But  I  wasn’t  afraid 
of  any  such  spell.  I  kept  it — though  when 
I  was  two  weeks  out  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  a  hoodoo.  I  had  storms 
nearly  all  the  way.  I  was  held  up  two  weeks 
at  the  canal.  Three  weeks  out  I  fell  down 
the  hatch  and  broke  my  leg.  Now  you  tell 
me  the  whole  crate  is  broke  up.  Such  gim- 
cracks  are  only  fit  for  women — anyhow. 
Here;  do  you  want  the  thing?  Give  it  to 
some  girL” 

“What  a  punk  superstition!”  said  Mac- 
gruder,  laughing.  “Thank  you.” 

“That’s  what  I  said,”  replied  Maynard. 
“But  no  more  jinx  for  me  —  I’ve  had 
enough.” 

As  Macgruder  left  the  ship,  he  thought 
over  the  captain’s  story  with  amusement. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  the  captain’s  char¬ 
acter — strong  and  violent — and,  having 
gained  the  ring  through  his  violence,  he  was 
apt  to  think  ^at  the  violent  weather  ai  d 
misfortunes  that  followed  him  were  due  to 
the  curse  of  the  ring.  But  Macgruder  was 
too  youthful  to  dw’ell  long  on  this  thought. 
There  were  other  things  of  higher  impor¬ 
tance  to  him.  One  of  these  was  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Madge  Wilson,  the  blue-eyed 
stenographer  in  Marsden  &  Fox’s  office,  and 
another  was  to  get  a  raise  in  salary.  He 
thought  that  the  ring  would  help  a  lot  as 
to  the  first.  He  would  give  it  to  her.  Not 
right  away — that  wouldn’t  be  good  busi¬ 
ness.  He  would  show  it  to  her — make  her 
want  it  badly,  and  when  she  realized  the 
value  of  it — well,  she  could  have  it  then. 

But  alas  for  the  best  laid  plans  of  men! 
It  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  It  never  does 
where  women  are  concern^.  Macgruder’s 
efforts  to  awaken  a  longing  for  the  Buddha 
pearl  in  the  mind  of  the  slim,  brown-haired 


stenographer  evoked  feminine  rejoinders— 
so  point^  that  Macgruder  was  led  to  refer 
banteringly  to  the  string  of  beads  the  girl 
wore  as  “Coney  Island  pearls” — and  she  had 
given  eight  seventy-five  for  them  at  a  real 
jeweler’s  on  Eighth  Avenue!  The  indignant 
girl  retorted  angrily: 

“You  big  boob!  Go  away!  I’m  busy— 
and  don’t  ever  speak  to  me  again — you  and 
your  cheap  old  ring!” 

M.^CGRUDER,  in  discomfit urs^  moved 
away — then  remembered  h.**  had  not 
yet  made  his  report  to  Mr.  Marsaen.  The  ^ 
old  gentleman,  fuming  over  the  loss  of  his 
afternoon  round  of  golf,  sharply  reprimand¬ 
ed  Macgruder  for  his  delay,  and — well,  who 
*  could  endure  a  sharp  reprimand  when  the 
best  girl  in  the  world  had  just  told  him  new  ■ 
er  to  speak  to  her  again  about  the  ring  he 
intended  to  give  her?  Certainly  not  ArSint  < 
Macgruder.  He  answ'ered  back  tartly,  and  * 
Mr.  Marsden  discharged  him  peremptori^^  j 
for  insolence.  ' 

Young  Macgruder  was  too  sophisticati^ 
to  harbor  any  foolish  superstitions  as  to 
lucky  or  unlucky  rings.  He  never  once  : 
thought  of  the  Buddha  pearl  as  the  cause  of 
his  dismissal.  But  after  hunting  for  a  job 
two  weeks  without  result,  he  did  think  of 
it  as  a  means  of  raising  money — which  he 
sorely  needed. 

“I’ve  got  to  sell  it,”  he  thought.  “But 
where?  A  pawn-shop?  No;  they  woiAW 
give  me  anv'thing  worth  while,  I  ought  to 
get  one  hundred  dollars — ii  I  pick  the  ri^ 
buyer.” 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  .Arthur  sit; 
down  and  ran  over  the  list  of  men  he  knew- 
who  had  one  hundred  dollars — and  wotdij 
be  likely  to  spend  it  for  a  ring.  It  was  a- 
short  list.  .At  the  top  of  it  stood  Berdd 
Armistead,  the  cashier  for  Marsden  &  Fox, 
whom  Macgruder  had  not  seen  for  two  pay¬ 
days.  Hopefully  he  recalled  the  tall,  atlh 
letic,  carefully  dressed  man  of  thirty,  who^ji 
black  hair  and  eyeS  were  set  off  by  the  ak 
of  a  popular  leacfing  man. 

“He  ought  to  be  interested,”  said  .Arthur, 
aloud.  “He’s  as  vain  as  a  leading  ju\'enili 
in  the  moN-ies.” 

And  Armistead  was  interested— aaf 
amused.  He  smiled  at  Macgruder’s  story 
of  the  captain’s  experiences;  but  the  beau^ 
of  the  [>earl,  with  the  tiny  squat  image 
inside,  as  well  as  the  novelty,  appealed  to 
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Ae  fUin-clothes  man,  examined  tlie  imprint  on  the  shirt.  “That's  a  very  valuable  clue — is  it  not?" 
•iUjrffreys.  Burke  shook  his  head.  “This  murderer  knew  what  he  was  about,"  he  said.  “He  wore  a  tflove." 
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him  strongly.  He  reached  for  his  pocket- 
book  and  handed  Macgruder  one  hundred 
dollars — at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Marsden 
passed. 

One  hundred  dollars  in  cash  brought 
hope  once  more  to  the  breast  of  Mac¬ 
gruder.  He  looked  over  at  Madge.  She 
was  pounding  her  typewriter  industriously. 
He  decided  to  walk  past  her  on  his  way 
out.  Though  she  wouldn’t  speak — he  knew 
her — he  could  Lok  at  her;  that  was  some¬ 
thing. 

But  Madge  did  speak.  She  looked  up 
with  a  smile  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  asked, 

“Where  are  you  now?” 

A  distressing  question  to  those  who  are 
not  anywhere — now. 

“Nowhere,”  replied  Macgruder;  “but  I 
was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  speak  to  me.” 

“Oh,  I’m  over  my  mad,”  she  said.  “Come 
over  to  the  house  to-night.  You  haven’t 
been  there  in  two  weeks.” 

Before  Macgruder  could  reply,  an  office- 
boy  lounged  up  and  said,  “Artie,  Mr.  Mars¬ 
den  wants  to  see  you  right  away.” 

Macgruder  hurried — this  time — to  Mars- 
den’s  office. 

“Well,  young  man,”  said  the  elderly  man 
severely,  “having  difficulty  in  gettinga  job?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  am,”  said  .Arthur. 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  and  went  on, 

“Come  back  to  your  old  desk  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  try  to  be  more  respectful  to  your 
elders  hereafter.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Macgruder 
quickly. 

When  Macgruder  had  passed  out,  the 
younger  partner.  Fox,  looked  up  and  said: 

“You  surprise  me.  I  nev'er  knew  you 
to  relent  so  soon.” 

“Well,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  sudden- 
.  ness,”  said  Marsden  slowly.  “I  saw  Armi- 
stead  pass  a  large  roll  of  bills  to  this  boy. 
Our  cajshier  has  too  much  ready  money,  con¬ 
sidering  his  salarv’.  Keep  the  boy  here  and 
watch  him.  Send  Armistead  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion — to  Bermuda.  Look  over  hb  books; 
if  anything  is  wrong,  we  will  be  able  to  put 
our  hands  on  him.” 

Armbtead  stepped  into  the  office  sud¬ 
denly  and  made  a  brief  report  to  Fox.  Mars¬ 
den  watched  the  cashier  keenly. 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  Armistead,”  said  Fox, 
“both  Mr.  Marsden  and  I  think  you  have 
earned  a  vacation.  Take  a  run  down  to 
Bermuda — the  boat  leaves  on  Tuesday.” 


“Thank  you;  I  shall  be  most  haj^yto 
go,”  said  Armistead. 

“He  didn’t  seem  a  bit  surprised,”  said 
Marsden,  in  a  low  voice,  when  .\rmist«d 
passed  out.  “I  wonder  how  long  he  was  at 
the  door  before  he  entered — could  he  have 
heard?” 

“Oh,  I  think  not,”  said  Fox.  “I’m  sue 
we  will  find  his  books  all  right.” 

Meanwhile,  young  Macgruder  had  been 
waiting  for  Armistead  to  come  back  to  hh 
desk.  Now  that  he  had  his  job  back,  Mac¬ 
gruder  did  not  need  the  hundred  dollars  so 
badly  as  before.  He  thought  he  would  buy 
the  pearl  back  and  give  it  to  Madge  that 
evening.  But  when  he  saw  .Vmusteid’i 
troubl^  face,  he  strangely  remembered  that 
his  own  good  fortune  b^an  as  soon  as  he 
sold  the  ring  to  .\rmistead.  He  decided  to 
wait  and  see  how  the  pearl  affected  the 
fortunes  of  .\rmbtead. 

.\nd  Armbtead ’s  troubles  were  beginninj. 
He  had  heard  Marsden — not  all  he  said- 
but  enough  to  drive  everything  else  out  d 
hb  mind. 
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The  man  who  begins  to  look  for  signs  and 
omens  always  finds  them.  Things  that 
happen  in  a  natural  way — and  usually  pass 
unnoticed — then  stand  out  in  bold  rdief  ai 
strange  and  uncanny. 

When  young  Macgruder — with  newly 
awakened  suspicions — came  to  work  the 
next  day,  he  b^an  to  look  for  strange  thina 
to  happen  to  Armbtead.  But  smil  minds 
see  small  things.  The  Bertie  .\rmbttl4 
he  had  known  was  always  immaculately 
dressed  and  in  good  humor.  This  momiag 
Armistead  had  a  splash  of  ink  on  hb  col¬ 
lar,  and  a  finger-nail  on  hb  usually 
manicured  hands  was  ragged  and  tom— 
the  finger  that  had  on  it  ^e  Buddha-pcari 
ring. 

Macgruder  asked  about  it '  pleasant^, 
and  was  told  to  mind  his  own  busiiM* 
with  acerbity. 

“That  jinx’s  sure  woriting,”  though 
Arthur.  “I  don’t  want  it  back.  A  hundred 
dollars  b  more  lucky — to  me.” 

Bertie  Armistead  had  other  things  to 
worry  him.  Hb  books  were  to  be  examined 
— and  he  knew  what  they  would  show  all 
too  well.  Two  working-days,  then  a  Sun¬ 
day,  and  then  another  working-day  beforf 
he  sailed — he  couldn’t  p>ossibly  cover  up  hb 
shortage  in  that  time;  and  he  hadn’t  the 
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money,  even  if  he  had  the  time.  Marsden 
nsually  visited  the  cashier  early  in  the 
morning,  but  on  this  day  he  was  in  the  cage 
t  half  a  dozen  times.  And  each  time  he 
Altered  Armistead  was  in  dread  lest  the  old 
nan  should  request  a  private  interview  in 
the  iimer  office.  Armistead  felt  the  hour  of 
retribution  coming  to  him  swiftly.  He 
found  himself  starting  when  any  one  came 
goezpectedly  upon  him.  He  saw  exposure 
in  front  of  him  everywhere — on  the  bwks — 
in  each  letter — on  Marsden ’s  hard  old  face 
—in  Fox’s  manner — always  present  and 
ready  to  cry  out — and  then  the  Tombs,  the 
court-room,  Sing  Sing. 

The  next  day — Saturday — Marsden  was 
absent.  This  gave  Armistead  time  and  op¬ 
portunity — with  his  books  close  at  hand — 
to  think  over  ways  and  means  for  his  ffight. 
He  must  run — he  knew  that.  To  Bermuda 
—absurd,  but  it  would  help  to  have  them 
think  so.  Marsden  &  Fox  would  have  to 
provide  the  money  for  a  longer  ffight — he 
would  fool  them,  as  they  thought  they  were 
fooling  him.  He  examined  his  prospiective 
receipts.  He  saw,  with  what  he  could  hold 
out  of  the  bank  that  day  and  what  he  might 
msonably  expect  on  Monday,  he  would 
have  a  chance  to  take  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  There  was  a  risk — with  a  meddling  old 
fool  like  Marsden — but  it  was  a  risk  that 
could  not  be  avoided. 

Armistead ’S  plan  was  simplified  now. 

Ostentatiously  he  would  have  Mac- 
|Tuder  spend  Monday  making  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Bermuda  trip.  He  himself 
would  make  the  other  arrangements.  At  the 
dose  of  Monday  he  would  put  the  money  in 
his  brief-case — he  always  carried  one — ^and 
take  it  to  his  apartment  in  the  Verdun.  He 
decided  that  both  Marsden  and  Fox,  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  was  going  to  Bermuda,  would 
have  the  books  gone  over  slowly — not  in 
haste.  He  believed  there  was  no  danger  on 
Sunday — and  then,  only  Monday  was  left! 

Sunday  was  always  a  dull  day  for  Armi- 
•tead,  but  this  Sunday  dragged  more  slowly 
and  tediously  than  any  he  had  ever  known. 
He  found  reports  of  several  defaulters  in 
the  Sunday  p>ap>ers — and  noted  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  most  of  them  got  away  safely. 
To  relieve  the  ordinary  teffium  of  Sunday 
wtning,  it  was  his  custom  to  play  cards  with 
four  friends — the  Verdun  poker  club,  they 
f^etiously  called  these  weekly  meetings, 
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which  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  five  members 
in  rotation.  Shortly  after  dark  he  looked 
at  the  heavy  bronze  clock  on  the  mantel  j! 

over  his  desk.  It  was  nearly  eight — the  time 
for  the  game.  He  arose  and  went  to  his 
chiffonier.  There  he  picked  up  the  Buddha-  ■ 

pearl  ring  and  looked  at  it  steadily. 

“It  is  curious,”  he  thought  reflectively. 

“These  Orientals  appear  to  have  strange 
powers.  The  bad  luck  from  this  thing  V'; 

seems  to  be  in  developing  the  evil  things  in 
a  man’s  life.  I  no  sooner  had  it  than  I  |,i 

heard  Marsden  tell  Fox  to  look  over  my  ,!< 

books.  It  is  absurd — and  would  not  be 
worth  a  thought — if  I  were  not  in  such  a  j 

hole.”  ,i 

Armistead  slipped  the  ring  on  his  finger 
and  looked  at  it. 

“If  I’m  a  bad  loser  to-night,”  he  mut-  I 

tered  grimly,  “like  the  Jap,  I’ll  wish  it  on 
someone — the  biggest  winner.  That  ought 
to  be  Jeff.” 

A  few  moments  later,  Armistead  entered 
the  apartment  of  Gilbert  Jeffreys,  on  the  ^.j 

floor  above.  The  other  four  were  already  ^ 

there:  Tellerman,  his  red- veined  face  dis¬ 
closing  his  contempt  for  the  Volstead  act; 

Dr.  Simpson,  small,  sharp,  dark  and  bald;  ’ 

Carlson,  gray,  jolly,  big  and  fat,  and 
Jeffreys,  short,  heavy,  with  his  blond  pom¬ 
padour  more  sleek  than  usual.  They  chided 
Armistead  for  holding  up  the  game  for  five 
minutes.  ^ 

The  cards  ran  against  .\rmistead  from 
the  start,  making  him  more  nervous  and 
irritable.  He  bought  chips  again  and 
again,  only  to  see  them  race  across  the  table 
to  the  voracious  Jeffreys.  He  began  to  hate  , 

Jeffreys  as  the  others  jested  and  com-  * 

ment^  on  “Armie’s  ill  luck.” 

“I  do  believe  it’s  this  rotten  p)earll”  cried . 
Armistead  petulantly  as  the  game  drew  to 
a  close. 

He  held  up  the  ring  for  them  all  to  see, 
and  gave  the  history  as  Macgruder  had 
given  it  to  him.  The  ring  was  p)assed 
around,  with  varying  comments  as  to  f 

things  unlucky  in  games  of  chance.  As 
Carlson,  the  last  man  to  get  it,  handed  it 
back,  he  said,  with  that  thin  laugh  that  so 
often  belongs  to  a  fat  man: 

“It’s  one  o’clock — we  can  play  just  one 
more  hand.  Slip  on  your  ring,  Annistead — 
and  we  can  see  if  the  hoodoo  dares  to  act 
while  we  are  all  watching.”  ^ 

The  game  went  on  until  there  was  a 
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fat  jack-pot  three  times  sweetened.  Then 
Armistead  found  that  Jeffreys  had  dealt 
him  a  full  house — aces  and  Mngs.  Armi¬ 
stead  stood  pat;  Tellerman  and  Simpson 
drew  two  cards  each,  and  Carlson,  with  the 
usual  remark  as  to  being  honest,  drew  three. 

“I’ll  stack  up  against  that  p)at  hand  with 
a  Buddha-pearl  draw,”  said  Jeffreys  gaily, 
dealing  himself  four  cards. 

Carlson  and  Tellerman  dropped  out  soon, 
and  Armistead  bet  confidently  until  Simp¬ 
son  called.  Armistead  put  down  his  full 
house,  leaned  forward  ready  to  take  in  the 
pot.  Simpson  threw  down  his  cards  with  a 
gnmt  of  dissatisfaction.  Jeffreys,  with  an 
irritating  laugh,  looked  at  Armistead  and 
laid  down — four  twos. 

At  once  there  were  noisy  comments  up>- 
on  the  wonderful  draw — ^from  all  except 
Armistead.  Jeffreys  loudly  told  of  his 
amazement  when  he  saw  hb  draw,  and 
laughingly  said  his  remark  as  to  a  Buddha- 
p)earl  draw  was  only  the  ordinary  jest. 
Armistead  sat  silent.  Somehow,  Jeffreys 
invariably  got  these  good  draws  if  there 
was  a  big  pot  and  it  was  hb  deal.  Still, 
Armbtead  had  been  watching  closely  and 
had  seen  nothing  objectionable  before  the 
play  beyond  Jeffreys’  queer  habit  of  resting 
bo^  elbows  on  the  table,  with  both  hancb 
below  the  edge,  as  he  said.  “That  reminds 
me — I  know  it’s  an  old  one — ^but  it’s  good — 
and  if  you  fellows  have  heard  it — stop 
me — ”  And,  as  usual,  he  had  been  stopped. 

As  Jeffreys  drew  in  the  pot,  he  rab^  his 
eyes  to  Armistead  and  said,  with  a  slight 
trace  of  sarcasm, 

“I  like  that  pearl  so  much  I'll  give  you  one 
hundred  dollars  for  it.” 

“It’s  yours!”  cried  Armbtead,  quickly 
p>assing  over  the  ring.  “I  came  with  three 
hundr^  dollars  and  I’m  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  hole.  I’m  off  that  ring  for  good.” 

“Let’s  play  to-morrow  night — a  farewell 
game — to  test  my  luck  with  the  Buddha 
pearl,”  said  Jeffreys. 

“So  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  said  Armi¬ 
stead,  “that  test  will  have  to  wait  until  I 
return.” 

“I  won’t  have  the  Buddha  pe^l  so  long 
as  that.  I  only  wanted  it  to  give  to  a” — 
Jeffreys  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
added — “friend.” 

“Who  b  the  friend?”  asked  Armbtead, 
sharply  and  deliberately.  “I’d  like  to  keep 
track  of  the  luck  of  this  pearl.” 


Jeffreys  made  no  answer.  The  othc^j 
were  dimly  conscious  that  there  was  a  MttW 
more  feeling  than  usual  over  the  result  of  the 
game.  Jeffreys’  aggressive  manner,  wheahe 
won,  was  a  shade  more  offensive  than  hetetiw  i 
fore,  and  Armistead  plainly  was  discomfited. 

But  all  thb  was  on  the  surface.  Bo4 
Jeffreys  and  Armistead  saw  more  than  thi 
other  three.  Armistead  knew  who  thi 
friend  was.  He  knew  that  it  was  intended;, 
that  he  should  know.  As  he  looked  at  hk 
three  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  hb  I.  0.  U. 
for  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  Buddlm  j 
pearl  lying  before  Jeffreys,  he  resolved  that  f 
Jeffreys  should  not  take  the  friend  from  I 
“Come  on,  Armistead,”  said  Jeffreyi  1 
teringly;  “just  a  few  hours  of  play- 
determine  whether  it  is  the  p)earl— or 
your  kind  of  play.  Say  we  begin  at  nine.*] 
“I  couldn’t  get  here  possibly  befoie] 
ten — ”  began  Armistead. 

“Come  in  at  ten!”  cried  Carlson  jovialy,^ 
in  an  effort  to  restore  good  feeling.  “Yoi’ 
will  only  miss  an  hour.  But,  Jeff,  you  ma 
surely  wear  the  Buddha-pearl  ring— or  I^ 
out.” 

“If  he  will  agree  to  that.  I’ll  make  it  i 
point  to  come  in  at  ten,”  said  Armistei^i 
“Done!”  cried  Jeffreys.  “Nine  o’clock  fall 
all  of  us — ten  for  Armistead.” 


Early  on  Monday  evening,  Gilbctf 
Jeffreys  made  his  way  to  the  apartmol 
of  the  friend  to  whom  he  intended  givinc 
the  Buddha  pearl  ring.  The  charactef  oi 
the  apartment  may  be  sufficiently  describe^ 
as  the  abode  of — to  use  Mr.  Howells’  wotd^ 

— ^“the  imperfectly  monogamous.”  Thii 
friend,  the  Titian-haired  dancer,  MUe.  £»• 
telle  DuBob,  had  long  been  the  friend^l^ 
Bertie  Armistead,  but  a  recent  dijufiiifa 
ment  had  caused  her  to  look  kindly  upol 
the  attentions  of  Jeffreys. 

It  was  Jeffreys’  intention  to  show  her  tht 
ring,  tell  her  he  had  won  it  from  Armbtea^ 
and  when  he  had  shown  them  at  the  gai^ 
that  evening  that  there  was  no  bad  luck  in 
the  pearl,  to  give  it  to  her  on  Tuesday  ev*« 
ning,  when  Armbtead  was  on  hb  way  to 
Bermuda. 

But  Jeffreys  found  Mile.  Estelle  busily 
packing  a  steamer  trunk.  She  greeted  him 
with  a  torrent  of  excited  words. 

“Isn’t  it  fine?  We  are  going  to  fly— 
Bertie  and  I.  We’ve  made  up — this  morn¬ 
ing.  Oh,  I’ve  been  so  rushed  all  day!  We 
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are  going  to  Rio.  Don’t  tell  anybody.  It 
was  awfully  sudden.  You  know  we  had  a 
row — ^he  said  I  spent  too  much  money.  But 
he  doesn’t  ha^  to  care  now.  His  uncle  has 
just  died  and  left  him  a  big  wad — a  great 
big  wad  of  money.  The  firm  thinks  he  is 
going  to  Bermuda — that’s  the  reason  for 
the  secrecy.  Oh,  we’ve  been  so  clever  about 
it!  Isn’t  that  a  lark?  Don’t  tell  a  soul.” 

Jeffreys  didn’t  mention  the  Buddha  pearl. 
He  promised  secrecy  and  started  for  the 
V’erdun.  He  walked  slowly,  thinking  over 
this  new  development.  So  .\rmistead  was 
running  away!  Why?  He  had  a  legac>’ — 
but  he  hadn’t  .mentioned  it  before  to  any 
one.  Jeffreys  laughed. 

“Uncle!”  he  thought.  “I  guess  Marsden 
&  Fox  don’t  know  that  the\'  are  the  de¬ 
ceased  uncle — yet — and  won’t  find  it  out 
until  he  reaches  Rio.” 

ON  REACHING  the  Verdun,  Jeffreys 
saw  Armistead  slipping  out  of  the  ek- 
vatOT  carrying  a  small  brown  bag.  Jeffreys 
nodded  a^  went  up-stairs.  The  big  wad 
worried  him — it  must  be  in  the  room — ^now. 
•Armistead ’s  rooms  were  just  under  his.  It 
would  be  easy  to  slip  down  the  fire-escape 
and  help  him^lf  to  smne  ci  it.  .Armistead 
had  gone  out  with  a  bag.  probaUy  to  £s- 
telk’s,  and  would  not  return  for  sc«ne  time. 
Besides,  if  he  should  discover  his  loss,  he 
was  in  no  position  to  make  a  row  about  it. 
The  chances  were  he  would  not  discover  his 
loss  until  he  was  well  out  to  sea.  It  seemed 
so  perfectly  safe — just  to  take  a  few  thou¬ 
sands — not  all — and  discover}-  was  so  remote 
and  unlikely. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Jeffreys  was  in  Armi- 
stead’s  apartment.  He  made  a  light  and 
went  to  the  djsk.  He  found  there  the  brief¬ 
case,  full  bills.  If  there  had  not  been  so 
much  he  could  have  he^)ed  himself  and  got 
away  in  good  time.  But  he  stood  dumb- 
foutuied,  looking  at  it.  Suddenly  he  be¬ 
came  conscious  some  one  was  in  the  room. 
He  turned — and  faced  Armistead. 

Armistead  dropjjed  his  brown  bag  and 
rushed  towards  Jeffreys.  Startled  at  being 
discovered — realizing  that  Armistead  was 
bigger  and  stronger — Jeffreys  seized  the 
bronze  clock  on  the  mantle  and  hurled  it  at 
Armistead — with  all  too  good  aim.  It 
struck  the  onrushing  man  in  the  forehead, 
and  he  dropped  like  a  log. 

The  terrified  Jeffreys  looked  down  at  the 


man  on  the  floor  as  the  blood  formed  ia  t 
pool  about  his  head.  The  slayer  knA 
opened  Armistead’s  coat  and  waistcoat  and 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart.  It  was  stil 
Then  Jeffreys  saw  that  he  had  left  the 
imprint  of  his  hand,  in  blood,  on  the  white 
shirt.  He  froze  at  the  thought  of  finger¬ 
prints;  he  looked  at  his  hand;  he  realiad 
that  he  still  had  on  his  gloves.  In  the  awM 
silence  the  tickmg  <rf  the  clock  was  Derv^ 
racking.  An  idea  came.  He  broke  tk 
pendulum,  moved  the  hands  to  nioe-fiw, 
picked  up  the  brief-case,  turned  off  the  light 
and  went  back  to  his  ow-n  rooms  by  way  oi 
the  fire-escape.  He  looked  about  for  a  pka 
to  hide  the  brirf-case  and  his  gloves.  He 
foimd  it.  Then  he  changed  his  clothes,  and 
went  to  Simpson’s  rooms,  reaching  that 
at  eight-fifty-five.  .At  nine  o’clo<±,  Tdler- 
man  and  Carlson  came  in.  They  both  asked 
for  the  Buddha  pearl,  and  Jeffreys  hrid  if 
his  hand  and  show-ed  it  to  them. 

“Now,  Carlson,”  cried  Tellerman,  “herfi 
where  we  trim  him  good!  We’ll  get  some  of 
our  money  back — for  sure.” 

The  game  began.  Jeffreys  lost  steady, 
so  steadily  that  he  be^in  to  fear  the  Budifta 
pearl.  Things  had  gone  wrong  ever  anoe  he 
gained  it.  A  lump  came  in  his  throat;  bh 
heart  quickened.  The  per^iration  came  oat 
on  his  forehead.  >\Tiat  if  there  should  be 
some  power  in  the  cursed  thing — after  aH? 
To  make  matters  worse,  Carlson  and  Teller- 
man  constantly  referred  to  the  pearl  and 
Jeffreys’  nervousness  in  a  rasping  way.  At 
length  Jeffrej-s  decided  that  he  must  get  rid 
of  the  ring — and  brfore  the  body  was  found. 
He  looked  at  his  wrist-watch ;  it  was  niiw- 
thirty.  .Armistead  was  due  in  a  half-ho*. 

Jeffreys  braced  himself  and  went  oa, 
while  the  others  lauded  at  his  failures  to 
win  and  kept  thrusting  the  Buddha-pearft 
luck  before  him.  0>e  determination  filW 
his  mind  now:  he  must  prove  to  himael 
that  there  was  no  occult  jx>wer  in  the  Bud¬ 
dha  piearl.  If  he  could  only  win  one  hand 
and  break  the  curse!  At  last  he  lookd 
upK>n  a  pat  hand  with  so  much  satisfactka 
that  the  others  noticed  it. 

“Jeff’s  going  to  break  the  curse  this  tunc," 
said  Carlson.  “Look  at  his  face — fellows— 
watch  him — watch  him!” 

But  Dr.  Simpson  overtopped  Jeffreys' 
four  jacks  with  a  straight  flush  of  spades  on 
a  two-card  draw. 

While  the  others  howled  gleefully,  Jeffreys 
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jumped  from  his  seat  and  touched  the  bell. 
It  was  answered  by  Rastus,  a  tall,  slim, 
jiymhlinp  n^ro  with  a  perpetual  grin. 

“Rastus,"  cried  Jeffreys,  sharply,  “see 
tliis  pearl — the  little  squat  god,  Buddha, 
Bside?  Do  you  want  it?" 

“I  sure  do,"  said  Rastus.  “It  looks  fine." 

“I’m  going  to  give  it  to  you,”  said  Jef¬ 
freys.  “But  don’t  play  alley -golf  while  you 
ire  wearing  it;  it’s  a  sure  hoodoo.” 

“There  ain’t  no  such  thing,"  said  Rastus 
eorfdently.  “It’s  all  in  the  way  you  roll 
the  bones.” 

Rastus  put  the  ring  on  his  finger,  grinned 
and  withdrew.  The  game  went  on.  Jeffreys 
won  his  first  pot  amid  general  laughter. 

“It  is  a  shame  to  have  Armie  miss  all  this 
fun.”  said  Carlson.  “He  sure  would  have 
enjoyed  Jeff’s  losing.” 

“It’s  time  he  was  here,”  said  Tellerman. 
“I’m  ten-five.” 

“Let’s  go  down  and  get  him,”  said  Dr. 
Simpson.  “He’ll  enjoy  Jeff’s  backing  dowm 
on  keq)ing  the  pearl — even  if  Jeff  doesn’t.” 

And  the  four  men  march^  down  the 
stairs  with  the  doctor  in  the  lead.  As  they 
neared  the  door,  Simpson  stoi^)ed.  “Now 
line  up,  hands  on  shoulders,  and  we’ll 
whistle  the  “Rogue’s  March’’  as  we  march 
about  the  room,"  he  said. 

The  doctor  knocked  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  answer.  He  knocked  louder  and 
then  tried  the  door.  It  was  unlocked.  The 
four  men  entered;  the  doctor  turned  on  the 
light— but  the  whistle  died  at  what  they 
saw. 

There  lay  Armistead,  his  head  resting  in  a 
pool  of  blo^.  Jeffreys  knelt  first  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  imprint  of  the  hand  on  the  dead 
man’s  shirt.  Then  the  doctor  knelt  and 
felt  the  body. 

“My  God!”  cried  Simpson.  '  He’s  been 
dead  only  an  hour.” 

“Look  at  the  clock,”  whispered  Jeffreys, 
with  emotion.  “TI '  hands  are  at  nine-five 
—he  was  slain  just  iter  we  began  to  play.” 

“He  must  have  died  instantly,”  replied 
the  doctor  slowly. 


\X7ITHIN  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of 
’  ’  the  discovery  of  his  body  by  his  friends, 
the  apartment  of  Bertie  Armistead  w'as 
crowtW  with  men.  They  stood  around  in 
groups,  talking  and  looking  furtively  at  the 
man  on  the  floor  with  the  clock  close  to 
his  head  and  the  little  brown  bag  a  few  feet 
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away,  until  two  plain-clothes  men  arrived. 
The  elder  of  these  ordered  the  room  cleared 
except  the  four  friends,  the  sup)erinten- 
dent  and  the  bell-boys,  foremost  of  whom 
was  Rastus,  wearing  his  Buddha  pearl. 

Burke,  the  elder  of  the  two  plain-clothes 
men,  took  charge.  He  went  over  to  the  four 
friends,  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  the  name 
and  occupation  of  .Armistead.  Then  he 
knelt  down  and  examined  the  imprint  on 
the  shirt. 

“That’s  a  ven.-  valuable  clue — is  it  not?” 
asked  Jeffreys. 

Burke  shook  his  head  dubiously.  “This 
murderer  knew  what  he  was  about,”  he  said. 
“He  wore  a  glove — it  shows  premeditation.” 

Burke  be^n  his  questions  of  each  in  turn. 
He  wanted  to  know  who  had  found  the 
body,  who  had  been  the  last  to  sec  him 
alive.  The  latter  question  brought  out  the 
information  that  Rastus  had  taken  Armi¬ 
stead  up  in  the  elevator  two  hours  before, 
carrying  the  brown  bag.  Burke  turned  to 
Browne,  the  superintendent,  a  nervous, 
fussy  little  man  with  a  Ijald  spot  at  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  directed  him  to  open 
the  bag.  Browne  drew  out  two  bottles 
of  Scotch  whisky  wrapped  in  newspapers. 
Rastus  lost  his  grin  and  trembled.  The 
quick  eye  of  Burke  noticed  this. 

“Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Armistead  got 
that  whisky?”  he  asked  of  Rastus. 

“I  didn’t  sell  it  to  him,”  said  Rastus,  his 
grin  coming  back  in  an  embarrassed  way. 

“Nobody  said  you  did.”  was  the  quick 
rejoinder. 

The  doctor  walked  over  and  looked  at  one 
of  the  bottles  carefully. 

“It  looks  like  your  whisky,  Rastus,”  he 
said. 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  Burke. 

“V\'hen  we  want  Scotch,  we  ask  Ra>tus 
for  the  key,”  replied  the  doctor.  “Then  we 
go  down  to  a  closet  alongside  the  coal-bin, 
take  what  we  want  and  leave  a  ten-doUar 
bill  in  the  place  of  each  bottle.  The  key  is 
then  returned  to  Rastus.  Rastus  has  scru¬ 
ples  about  seeing  his  customers.” 

“VNTiere  is  that  key  now’?”  said  Burke  to 
Rastus. 

Rastus  handed  him  the  key. 

“You  gave  this  to  Mr.  Armistead,  early 
this  evening?” 

Rastus  nodded. 

“And  vou  collected  twentv  dollars  since 
then?” 
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“I  ain’t  had  time  to  go  after  it  yet,” 
said  Rastus  dolefully,  fingering  his  Buddha 
pearl. 

Burke  handed  the  key  to  a  policeman  and 
directed  him  to  get  the  money,  if  it  was  still 
there.  Rastus  offered  to  show  the  way,  but 
Burke  asked  the  doctor  to  do  that.  In  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  the  two  men  returned,  and  the 
policeman  handed  the  money  to  Burke. 

“It  was  a  fresh  case — only  two  bottles 
out,”  said  the  policeman. 

Burke  turned  his  eyes  coolly  on  Rastus 
for  a  full  two  minutes.  Rastus  lost  his  grin 
and  shook  under  the  stare. 

“I- warn- you-  that  -  anything  -  you-  may  - 
say-may-be-used-against-you,”  said  Burke 
to  Rastus,  as  if  it  were  all  one  word. 

Rastus  trembled  violently. 

“  ’Fore  God,  I  didn’t  kill  him,  boss!” 

“Lift  up  that  clock,”  said  Burke. 

“I’ll  get  blood  on  me — no — no!” 

Burke  insisted,  but  Rastus  was  stubborn. 
Browne  broke  in  with  the  remark:  “There 
are  four  witnesses — ^myself,  the  telephone- 
girl  and  the  two  other  operators — who  can 
testify  that  Rastus  was  never  out  of  sight 
long  enough  to  commit  the  murder.” 

Burke  waited  quietly  imtil  Browne  had 
finished,  then  he  said  to  Rastus, 

“What  percentage  of  your  profits  do  you 
give  to  Mr.  Browne?” 

“We  split  fifty-fifty,”  said  Rastus,  and 
Browne  grew  red  and  subsided. 

“You  come  with  me,”  said  Burke  to  Ras¬ 
tus. 

“It’s  easy,”  whispered  a  policeman  to 
Jeffreys.  “The  old  man’s  got  him  sure.  We 
ought  to  know  before  morning.” 

“Is  Rastus  under  a  Test?”  asked  Browne. 

“Hf’s  a  material  ^tness,”  said  Burke 
grimly. 

“Mr.  Browne,”  cried  Rastus  excitedly, 
“you  send  for  Thomas  Jefferson  Johnson! 
He’s  my  lawyer — he’s  a  Muskeegee  boy. 
Tell  him  I  want  him  to  come  quick.” 

Burke  took  Rastus  down-stairs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Browne.  As  Rastus  p>assed 
through  the  doorway,  he  shook  hands  with 
Browne  and  in  that  way  handed  him  the 
Buddha  pearl,  which  Rastus  had  taken  from 
his  finger  as  they  came  down  the  elevator. 

For  six  hours  Rastus  told  and  retold 
where  he  got  the  whisky,  what  he  did  each 
evening,  and  the  evening  of  the  murder 
especially,  how  much  he  made,  and  for  a 
score  of  times,  with  the  sweat  pouring  from 


him,  declared,  “  ’Fore  God,  I  didn’t  kill 
him,  boss!” 

And  during  the  last  two  hours  of  the 
grilling  of  Rastus,  the  Muske^ee  boy 
roared  and  fumed  in  the  station-house, 
demanding  that  he  have  “access  to  hb 
client.” 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  two  of 
Burke’s  assistants  came  into  the  station- 
house  and  told  him  that  there  was  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  ready  to  swear  that  Rastus  had 
not  been  away  from  the  elevator  for  five 
minutes  during  the  whole  night.  Burke 
decided  to  let  Rastus  go,  and  Rastus  went 
out  arm  in  arm  with  the  Muskeegee  boy, 
who  assured  Rastus  that  he  owed  his  release 
to  the  fight  he  had  put  up  for  him. 

Rastus  went  back  to  the  Verdun.  Browne 
was  still  there,  and  offered  Rastus  the  Bud¬ 
dha  pearl. 

“Keep  away  from  me!”  cried  Rastus. 
“I  don’t  want  it — any  'more — it  sure  is  a 
hoodoo.  I  didn’t  have  it  half  an  hour 
before  I  was  arrested  for  murder.” 

Though  Gilbert  Jeffreys  had  expected 
the  eventual  release  of  Rastus,  he  was 
startled  to  find  Rastus  at  the  doorway  early 
the  next  morning.  Jeffreys  came  to  thie 
conclusion  that  Uie  police  must  have  an¬ 
other  clue.  He  turned  back  and  hurried  to 
Dr.  Simpson’s  rooms.  At  his  suggestion,  the 
doctor  called  the  others  together. 

“The  police  practically  admit  they  have 
blimdered  as  to  Rastus,”  began  Jeffrey 
He  paused  a  moment  and  then  went  on  with 
a  show  of  suppressed  emotion:  “We  owe  it, 
as  friends  of  Armistead,  to  see  that  the 
slayer  b  brought  to  justice.  We  must  not 
let  the  police — in  tieir  usual  way — mis¬ 
manage  this  case.  I  wil  give  one  thousand 
dollars  if  t  ich  of  you  will  do  the  same,  and 
hire  Burington  to  work  on  the  case  for  us— 
and  Armistead’s  family.” 

“That’s  noble  of  you  Jeff!”  cried  Carlson 
impulsively,  and  the  oth  rs  agreed  in  silence. 

The  four  men  found  Burington,  a  typical 
policeman — keen,  stout,  gray  and  middle- 
aged,  eager  to  get  into  the  case. 

“I’ll  put  John  Dean,  my  best  operator, 
on.  I  regard  him  as  the  best  in  New  York,” 
said  Burington  enthusiastically.  “He’s  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  he’s  a  fine  detective.” 

Burington  touched  his  bell.  A  tall,  raw- 
boned,  clean-shaven  man,  over  six  feet, 
loped  into  the  room.  Burington  saw  at 
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^  that  his  visitors  were  not  impressed, 
jad  stud  quickly,  “He  looks  like  Old  Abe 
jfuelf,  and  he  is  as  shrewd  and  straight.” 

Dean  understood  and  smiled.  Jeffreys, 
icting  as  spokesman,  quickly  outlined  the 
(jje,  told  of  the  wishes  of  himself  and  his 
jiiHKls,  and  the  release  of  Rastus,  whom  the 
pohee  at  first  were  sure  was  the  murderer. 

“That  was  too  lat^  for  the  morning 
pipers,”  said  Dean,  qui/stly.  “I  thought  the 
police  were  too  quick  there — even  if  they 
liid  reason  to  suspect  him.” 

“How  does  it  impress  you — at  first?” 
lied  Jeffreys. 

‘'I’he  use  of  a  clock  as  a  weapon,”  said 
Den  ikmly,  “indicates  to  me  that  the 
doe  was  committed  in  a  surprise  or  in 
p— inn  A  robber  would  have  b^n  armed ; 
ihh  murderer  evidently  was  not.  It  looks 
tome  like  an  inexperienced  sneak-thief,  who 
mwprised — a  depraved  nature  suddenly 
awakened.” 

“I  must  say,”  said  Jeffreys  quickly,  “I 
can’t  quite  follow  you  there.  Mr.  Armi- 
itead  was  going  away — that  was  generally 
known.  The  slayer  may  have  imagined 
that  he  had  the  money  for  his  trip  in  his 
room  and  gone  after  it.  Mr.  Armistead 
(fiacovered  him — ^and  met  his  death.  But 
how  could  a  robber  get  in  and  out  of  such 
an  apartment  unnoticed?” 

“That  may  seem  improbable,”  said  Dean, 
hat  it  is  possible.  Still,  1  lean  to  an  inex¬ 
perienced  sneak-thief — surprised.” 

“My  good  fellow,”  exclaimed  Jeffreys, 
“it  was  too  bold  for  a  sneak  thief,  more  like 
a  man  of  higher  intelligence — a  well-planned 
robberyl  Ah,  but  the  clock  furnishes  a  good 
chat  the  hands  stopped  at  the  exact  hour — 
iiw4ve — when  it  struck  Armistead.” 

“Possibly,”  said  Dean. 

“Why,  man!  The  pendulum  was  broken. 
That  proves  it  beyond  a  doubt,”  said 
Jeffreys.  “But  how  did  that  murderer  get 
out  oi  that  apartment?” 

“Didn’t  Mr.  Armistead’s  apartment  lead 
out  to  the  rear  fire-escape?”  asked  Buring- 
too. 

“All  the  apartments  do,”  said  Jeffreys. 
“He  could  have  gone  down  that  way — it 
was  both  dark  and  threatening  to  rsun — to 
the  basement,  and  then  to  the  street.  That 
wuld  have  been  easy.  No  one  had  seen 
him,  and  he  was  safe — ^forever.” 

“Not  safe  forever,”  said  Dean.  “In  a 
o™ne  like  this,  the  murderer  cannot  keep 
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his  own  secret.  For  a  time  he  may,  the 
excitement  of  concealing  his  crime  sustain¬ 
ing  him,  but  only  for  a  time.” 

“I  wish  I  could  agree  writh  you,”  said 
Jeffreys,  with  unusual  decision.  “But  so 
many  murders  remain  unsolved  nowadays 
that  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  solution 
of  this  one.  A  man  intelligent  enough  to 
wear  gloves — as  this  one  was — with  dis¬ 
cretion,  courage  and  prudence,  has  more 
than  an  even  chance  to  escape.” 

“No,”  said  Dean  slowly;  “it  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  when  this  murderer  finds  that  his 
secret  has  become  his  whole  life.  His  dis¬ 
cretion  w'ill  turn  to  cunning,  his  courage  to 
fear,  and  his  prudence  will  lead  him  to  do 
strange  things,  things  he  himself,  unblinded 
by  his  guilty  secret,  would  wonder  at 
another  doing.” 

“Let  us  look  at  it  coldly,”  said  Jeffre)rs 
sharply.  “This  man  has  only  to  keep  still, 
do  nothing,  and  he  is  safe.” 

“He  can’t  keep  still;  he  knows  more  than 
anybody  else;  he  must  do  something  to 
hold  off  what,  to  him,  is  an  always  impend¬ 
ing  exposure,”  said  Dean  shrewdly. 

IN  HIS  report,  three  days  later.  Dean  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  four  men  that  Armistead 
was  a  defaulter.  He  noticed  they  were 
stunned.  Dean  went  on  to  say  that  the 
pK>lice  said  that  Armistead  must  have  had 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  his  room  when  he 
was  slain,  and  thb  money  was  in  a  brief¬ 
case.  The  police  were  looking  for  some  one 
who  knew  that  he  had  this  money.  Then 
Dean  added: 

“The  police  are  trying  to  locate  a  Mile. 
Estelle  Du  Bois,  a  dancer.  Do  any  of  you 
know  her?” 

“We  have  all  met  her,”  said  Jeffreys 
quickly.  “But  she  couldn’t  possibly  have 
got  in  and  out  of  a  bachelor  apartment  like 
the  Verdun  without  some  one  seeing  her. 
Besides,  she  could  not  possibly  lift  that 
heavy  clock  and  throw  it  with  force  enough 
to  kill  him.  It  is  as  much  as  I  could  do — or 
any  man  here,”  he  added  sharply.  “Then, 
too.  Browne  is  always  on  the  watch.  I’ll 
stake  my  life  she  didn’t  do  it.” 

“I  think  as  you  do,”  said  Dean  quietly, 
“but  there  is  a  chance  that  she  knew  of  the 
money  and  had  an  accomplice.” 

“Do  they  suspect  any  one  in  particular  of 
being  the  accomplice?”  asked  Jeffreys. 
Dean  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully  for  a 
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moment  and  replied,  “Everybody  in  the 
apartment-house  is  a  suspect:  the  police 
are  looking  into  Browne’s  actions  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.” 

“I  see — his  hooch-running  is  against 
him,”  said  Tellerman.  “Have  you  talked 
to  him?” 

“Not  yet,”  replied  Dean.  “The  police 
have  had  him  all  day.” 

“Suppose  you  try  now,  and  we  will  wait 
here,”  said  Jeffreys. 

Dean  found  the  fussy  little  sup>erinten 
dent  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitement — 
white  and  shaking. 

“They  are  trying  to  put  it  on  me  now,” 
said  Browne,  almost  in  tears.  “I  can  prove 
where  I  was  by  many  witnesses  for  all  the 
time  but  a  few  minutes,  say,  not  more 
than  fifteen.” 

“Where  were  you  then?”  asked  Dean. 

“On  the  roof,  about  nine  o’clock,”  replied 
Browne.  “I  was  making  my  regular  nightly 
tour.” 

“That’s  bad,  that  lapse  in  time,”  said 
Dean. 

The  telephone-girl,  seated  next  to  Browne, 
pat  her  hand  over  the  mouthpiece. 

“Mr.  Browne,”  she  said,  “here’s  a  call  for 
Mr.  Armistead.  What’ll  I  say?” 

“Ask  who  it  is,”  said  Browne,  shaking. 

The  girl  spoke  into  the  telephone  and  then 
replied,  “It’s  a  wireless  message.” 

“Take  it  and  tell  them  to  send  a  copy.” 

The  girl  wrote  the  message  slowly  and 
handed  it  to  Browne,  who,  in  turn,  passed 
it  to  Dean.  It  read: 

Contemptible.  You  can’t  shake  me  that  way. 
If  you  don  t  cable  passage-money  back,  I’ll  wire 
Marsden.  Estelle. 

“Burke  wants  that,”  said  Dean.  “Where 
did  you  get  that  queer  ring  you  have  on?” 

“That  ring?”  said  Browne,  looking  at  the 
Buddha  pearl.  “Oh,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  that  in  my  troubles.  Everybody  who 
has  had  it  has  got  into  trouble.  Here,  you 
can  have  it.  I’m  off  it  forever.” 

While  Dean  was  examining  the  p>earl, 
Browne  told  him  its  history,  at  least  what 
he  knew  of  it.  Dean  grinned,  and  said, 

“I’ll  take  a  chance  on  it.” 

An  elderly  woman,  whose  duties  were  to 
look  after  the  storeroom,  came  up  and  inter¬ 
rupted  the*  discussion  as  to  the  Buddha 
pearl.  She  had  been  crying. 

“Mr.  Browne,”  she  said,  “can’t  you  nuke 


them  detectives  leave  me  alone?  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  murder.  They 
keep  pestering  me  to  tell  ’em  things  about 
you.  I  won’t  tell  ’em  anything.  They  tried 
to  make  me  tell  ’em  where  you  were  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.” 

“I  was  here  all  night.  Tell  ’em  that 
Mary.”  ^ 

“I  didn’t  tell  ’em  you  were  on  the  roof  at 
nine  o’clock - ” 

“How  did  you  know  that?”  asked  Browne 
excitedly. 

“I  had  to  wait  until  you  came  down,  and 
I  missed  my  train.” 

“That  completes  my  alibi,”  cried  Browne 
“and  just  after  I  got  rid  of  that  Buddha 
pearl!  It’s  your  turn  next,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Dean.  “The  police  will  get  something 
on  you — better  get  rid  of  it.” 

Dean  grinned  in  silence.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  went  to  Dr.  Simpson’s  rooms 
and  told  the  story  of  Browne’s  alibi  and  the 
part  Browne  believed  the  Buddha  pearl  had 
in  establishing  it.  The  four  men  were  amused, 
but  suddenly  becamd  serious  when  Dean 
went  on  to  tell  of  the  wireless  from  Mlk 
Du  Bois.  Jeffreys,  as  usual,  was  the  first 
to  recover. 

“It’s  a  shame,”  he  said  quickly,  “to  leave 
that  girl  stranded  in  Rio.  Let’s  send  her 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  tell  her 
Armistead  didn’t  desert  her,  but  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  to  come  back  at  once,  if  she 
knows  anything.” 

“Won’t  the  police  attend  to  that?”  asked 
Carlson  doubtfully. 

“They  will  communicate  with  her  un¬ 
doubtedly,”  said  Jeffreys;  “but  there  can 
be  no  real  harm  in  Armistead’s  friends  send¬ 
ing  her  a  little  money — for  his  sake.” 

“If  she  is  as  wise  as  I  think  she  is,”  said 
Tellerman  shrewdly,  “with  the  money,  she 
won’t  hurry  back  to  get  into  a  scandal.” 

But  Jeffreys  was  insistent  and  the  others 
yielded.  Two  hours  later,  in  his  own  room, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  kept  still,  and 
wondered  whether  his  prudent  impulse  to 
keep  Mile.  Du  Bois  in  Rio  Janeiro  might  not 
lead  the  police  to  the  man  who  knew  that 
Armistead  had  just  received  a  “legacy  from 
a  deceased  uncle.” 

Dean  looked  upon  the  sending  of  tht 
money  to  Rio  Janeiro  as  a  “boy’s  trick.” 
He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  protest; 
indeed,  he  was  thinking  more  about  the 
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Buddha  pearl,  and  amused  at  the  serious 
nv  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  all  con- 
taned.  He  was  still  more  amused  when  he 
•tot  to  his  room  and  found  a  reprimand 
from  Burington,  telling  him  his  reports 
•ere  mere  rewrites  of  the  newspaper  stories. 
Dean  looked  at  the  time  on  the  note.  It 
was  just  thirty  minutes  after  he  received  the 
Buddha  pearl  from  Browne. 

Dean  sat  down — and  laughed. 


IN  response  to  the  reprimand,  Dean  went 
to  the  Burington  offices  the  next  mom- 
ii^.  He  arriv^  there  a  half-hour  be¬ 
fore  the  chief — not  by  accident,  but  by 
design.  He  wanted  to  show  the  Buddha 
pearl  to  Mary  Randall,  the  stenographer, 
and  ask  her  if  she  was  brave  enough  to  wear 
it  as  an  engagement-ring.  Mary  examined 
the  ring  critically,  and  Dean  watched  with 
admiration  as  he  saw  her  color  rise,  her 
brown  eyes  snap,  her  red  head  toss,  and  her 
short  nose  tilt  to  a  saucier  angle,  as  though 
defying  luck  of  all  kinds. 

“What  a  charming,  odd  thing  it  is!”  she 
said  gaily.  “Of  course  I’m  not  afraid  of  it. 
How  silly  of  them  all  to  think  of  luck  follow¬ 
ing  an  inanimate  thing  like  this!” 

“Of  course  I  don't  want  anything  ill  to 
happen  to  you.  But  you  watch  your  step. 
If  anything  goes  wrong,  give  it  back  to  me.” 

“You  want  another  call-down,  do  you?” 
she  said. 

“No;  but  I’ll  give  it  to  some  fellow  I  don’t 
like— as  the  Jap  did,”  said  Dean. 

Wien  Burington  came  in  he  was  in  better 
humor  than  he  was  when  he  wrote  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  night  before.  Dean  and  he 
went  over  the  case  carefully,  and  Burington 
called  up  Jeffreys  to  ask  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  reports.  Jeffreys  said  he  and  his 
friends  were  greatly  pleased  writh  Dean’s 
work,  and  Burington  apologized  for  his  note 
of  the  night  before. 

*There  is  one  curious  thing  about  this 
case,  though  it  doesn’t  quite  belong  to  the 
case  enough  to  put  it  in  the  reports,”  said 
Dean,  “and  that  is  the  part  played  by  the 
Buddha  pearl.” 

For  the  second  time  that  morning  Dean 
jcent  o\-er  the  history  of  the  ring,  and  Bur- 
mgton  asked  him  to  show  him  the  trouble- 
nwker.  But  Mary  declined  to  take  off 
her  engagement  ring,  and  went  into  Buring- 
tot’s  ^ce  still  wearing  it.  After  ten  min¬ 
utes  of  jesting,  Burington  suggested  that  it 
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would  be  a  good  thing  for  Mary  to  take 
Dean’s  place,  and  Dean  to  take  Mary’s 
place,  so  that  the  hoodcx)  might  have  a  fair 
chance  to  work. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Mary,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  jest.  “The  sailor  had  it 
first;  he  lost  money  and  broke  his  ankle. 
The  next  owner  lost  his  job  and  his  girl, 
and  the  next  was  murder^.  The  bell-hop 
got  it,  and  was  accused  of  murder.  He  gave 
it  to  the  superintendent  and  he  was  accused 
of  the  murder.  Mr.  Dean  got  it,  and  only 
had  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  was  called 
dowm — hard.  Is  that  all?” 

“No;  that  is  not  quite  straight,”  said 
Dean.  “The  third  owner  we  know  about 
was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  before  he  was 
murdered.  He  gave  it  to  a  friend,  who  lost 
so  much  at  poker  that  he  gave  it  to  a  crap- 
player.” 

“Who  had  it  when  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted?”  Mary  asked. 

“I  think,”  said  Dean,  with  his  usual  cau¬ 
tion,  “Mr.  Jeffreys  had  it  then — the  one  who 
lost  at  cards.” 

“Better  look  him  up  carefully,”  said  Mary. 

“Oh,  I  say,  Mar>'!”  cried  Burington. 

“You  never  can  tell  what  a  man  will  do 
for  money.  Did  he  know  Armistead  wras  a 
defaulter?” 

“Not  until  I  told  him,”  said  Dean.  “At 
least,  he  says  so.” 

“Naturally,”  said  Mary.  “But  why  not 
find  out  all  about  the  Buddha  pearl  by 
sending  for  the  captain?  Get  it  at  first 
hand.” 

Burington  laughed  heartily.  Then  he 
became  serious.  “There  isn’t  a  thing  in  it, 
but  it  would  be  curious  to  hear  what  the 
sailor  had  to  say.  Hunt  him  up — we  can’t 
overl<x)k  the  least  thing  in  this  business.” 

Dean  found  Captain  Ma^mard  in  the 
office  of  Marsden  &  Fox,  trving  to  make  a 
compromise  over  the  damaged  crate.  He 
readily  consented  to  go  with  Dean  to  Bur¬ 
ington ’s  office.  With  Burington,  Dean  and 
Mar>'  as  attentive  listeners,  the  captain  told 
at  length  how  he  got  the  Buddha  pearl, 
his  voyage,  and  hk  troubles.  It  was  a  full 
hour  before  he  finished.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mary. 

“You’ve  got  it  now,”  he  said.  “You  make 
it  all  right.” 

“I?  How?”  exclaimed  Mary  eagerly. 

“The  way  the  priest  cursed  it,”  said  May¬ 
nard  solemnly,  “was  this:  The  Buddha  pe^ 
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was  always  to  bring  bad  luck  to  a  man,  but 
good  luck  to  a  woman.  1  warned  that  young 
fellow  to  give  it  to  a  girl.” 

“And  my  first  thought  was  to  find  out 
who  owned  it  when  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted!”  cried  Mary.  “Do,  oh,  do  look 
that  up.  It  can’t  do  any  harm — ^just  to 
know  that!” 

Burington  laughed. 

“It  will  be  interesting.  Dean,”  he  said, 
“but  by  no  means  conclusive  in  a  court  of 
law.  See  if  you  can  find  out.” 

A  COLD,  hard,  drizzling  February  rain 
was  falling  when  Dean  returned  to  the 
j  Verdun.  The  corridors  were  deserted,  ex- 

!  cept  for  a  few  reporters  and  policemen.  He 

set  about  verifying  his  impression  that 
j  Jeffreys  had  possession  of  the  Buddha  pearl 

at  the  time  of  the  murder.  It  did  not  prove 
I  a  difficult  task.  Casual  references  to  the 

pearl  brought  forth  a  stream  of  words  from 
both  Rastus  and  Browne.  Each  of  them 
apparently  believed  in  the  imcanny  power 
of  the  pearl  the  priest  had  cursed.  There 
was  not  much  new  in  what  they  said,  but 
there  was  a  turn  to  it  all  that  caused  Dean 
1  ^  to  ask  Burington  to  come  to  the  Verdun, 

I  after  arranging  with  Browne  for  the  use  of  a 

1  vacant  apartment  on  the  floor  below  that 

I  of  Jeffreys. 

t  Burington  came  at  once.  Dean  began  his 

*  statement  in  the  old-fashioned  way — at  the 

beginning. 

“Jeffreys,”  he  said,  “after  paying  Armi- 
stead  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  pearl  on 
the  night  before  the  murder,  gave  it  to  Ras- 
.  tus  for  nothing  a  half-hour  before  the  body 

was  discovered.  Bad  luck - ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you,  a  sane 
detective,  think  this  miserable  trinket  has 
unusual  powers?”  interrupted  Burington. 

Dean  smiled.  “No,”  he  went  on,  quietly; 
“but  I  am  not  overlooking  how  it  can  affect 
lawbreakers,  always  superstitious.  Here  is 
a  man  who  plays  cards  like  a  sharp — I  have 
watched  him.  He  noisily  gives  the  pearl  to 
a  bell-hop  just  before  the  murder  is  dis¬ 
covered.  He  insists,  as  a  friendly  act  to  the 
dead  man,  on  sending  money  to  Mile. 
Du  Bois,  a  tip  to  stay  away,  and  I  laughed 

at  it  as  a  boy’s  trick  then;  but  now - ” 

“But  now?”  asked  Burington. 

' '  “I  don’t  know,”  said  Dean,  thoughtfully 

rubbing  his  chin.  “It’s  just  the  sort  of  thing 
a  guilty  man  would  do.  He  is  forever  saying 


the  murderer  has  only  to  keep  still— but  he 
can’t  keep  still.  His  interest  is  abnormal" 

“But  to  en^e  us— that  is  unbelievable 
courage  even  in  a  murderer,”  said  Buriuf. 
ton. 

“Yes;  courage,  but  not  unbelievable 
courage,”  said  Dean  slowly.  “It  fits  in. 
Courage  is  relative.  The  thing  can  be 
reasoned  out.  The  quick  release  of  Rastus  I 
shook  him.  He  acted  courageously.  He 
boldly  persuaded  his  friends  to  join  him  in 
watching  the  p>olice  for  their  next  move.’’ 

“Let  me  think  a  moment,”  said  Buring- 
ton,  with  a  grim  smile.  “The  relativity  of 
courage  is  a  new  thing  to  me.  Go  on,”  he 
added,  after  a  moment  of  silence.” 

“His  unusual  activities  have  made  me 
suspicious  of  him.  Browne  told  me  that  the 
bell-boys  were  surprised  at  Jeffreys’  gift 
of  the  Buddha  pearl  to  Rastus.  They 
looked  upon  Jeffreys  as  an  exacting  ti^t- 
wad.  He  has  become  generous  with  his  tips 
since  the  murder.  I  can’t  believe  that  the 
slayer  left  the  apartment-house  that  ni^t 
carrying  a  brief-case.  Too  many  on  watd 
at  nine  o’clock.” 

“I  must  say  I’m  not  entirely  convinced,” 
said  Burington  doubtfully.  “But  it  has  an 
uiuanny  appeal — curse  that  pearl  and  its 
luck!  Just  what  do  you  propose?” 

“They  play  in  Carlson’s  rooms  their  first 
game  of  cards  since  the  death  of  Armistead 
four  days  ago.  Jeffreys  suggested  that  the 
slayer  used  the  fire-escape  as  a  getaway. 
It  cannot  do  any  harm  to  investigate  the 
tip  of  the  man  who  employed  us.  His  rooms 
are  one  flight  up,  two  windows  over.  Let’s 
see  what  he  does  in  his  own  room  just  after 
the  game.  If  we  are  caught  at  it,  we  only 
were  testing  out  his  suggestion  and  looked 
in  as  we  passed  down  from  the  top.” 

“We  can  try  that  out,”  said  Burington 
sharply.  “You  report  to  them  at  eight— 
I’ll  be  here  at  nine.” 

Dean  went  to  Carlson’s  apartment  just 
before  the  game  began. 

Jeffreys,  as  Dean  expected,  expressed  his 
grief  at  the  failure  of  the  police  to  find  tl» 
slayer  of  Armistead,  and  the  others  acqui¬ 
esced  in  his  opinion  that  the  crime  seemed 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  unsolved  mysr 
teries.  When  the  game  finally  started, 
Jeffreys  invited  Dean  to  join,  and  Dean  sat 
in  long  enough  to  learn  that  the  game  was 
scheduled  to  stop  at  one  o’clock. 

Dean  reached  the  apartment  he  had  hired 
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iron  Browne  at  nine-five.  He  found  Buring- 
UA  there,  and  grimly  called  attention  to  the 
lAor.  They  discuss^  Jeffreys  briefly;  then 
rtjipsed  into  silence  to  wait  for  one  o’clock. 

eleven,  Dean  went  out  on  the  fire-escape 
tar  a  few  minutes. 

“They  are  still  playii^,”  he  said,  on  his 
;rtum.  “One  flight  up,  two  windows  over; 
yxinds  easy  when  you  say  it,  but  the  fire- 
escape  is  like  glass.  It’s  raining  hard  and 
tyTing  as  it  falls.” 

.its  it  neared  twelve,  Burington  turned 
the  li^t,  and  the  two  men  went  over  and 
atadarimess  by  the  exit  to  the  fire-escape. 
Attidrc-forty-five,  Burington  decided  tl^t 
it  ins  time  to  begin  the  watch  on  the  land- 
dxwe,  and  th^  went  out,  with  Buring- 
M  hi  the  lead. 

Tky  crawled  up  the  sl4)pery  steps,  the 
^  drizzling  rain  beating  in  their  faces, 
to  the  floor  above,  and  then  along  on  their 
hiidsand  knees.  They  noted  vrith  satisfac- 
tioB  when  they  came  r^iposite  to  Jeffreys’ 
firiow  that  the  sa^  was  up  about  half  a 
loot,  the  shade  even  with  the  sash.  Each 
took  his  stand  on  an  opposite  side  of  the 
vbdow,  crowding  against  the  wall  as  a  pro- 
tfctiM  from  the  freezing  rain. 

Jtfreys’  room  was  in  darkness  still.  It 
wis  twenty  minutes  before  a  light  a|^)eared. 
Theyfdt,  rather  than  saw,  some  one  come  to 
the  window,  raise  the  shade  and  look  out  for 
1  few  moments.  Then  they  heard  the  sh-^de 
pufled  down  and  waited.  After  a  brief 
interval,  both  men  got  down  on  their  knees 
and  peered  into  the  room. 

felt  like  shouting  at  what  he  saw. 
The  woman’s  luck  of  the  Buddha  pearl  had 
voa! 

h  tBe  background,  on  his  knees,  with  his 
bid  to  the  window,  was  Jeffreys.  He  was 
kneeling  in  front  of  a  leather  couch,  turned 
over  on  its  side,  with  a  large  section  of  the 
reavas  underneath  rip^ied  open  and  hang- 
ijgdown. 

They  watched  Jeffreys  draw  out  a  gun, 
tbw  the  brief-case,  then  a  pair  of  blood¬ 
stained  gloves,  which  he  looked  at  for  a  full 
minute.  He  put  the  gloves  back,  picked  up 
t^  brief-case,  and,  taking  some  bills  from 
hh  pocket,  put  them  in  carefully.  His  luck 
at  cards  had  returned. 

Bwington  rose  to  his  feet,  and  Dean  fol¬ 
lowed.  Burington  motioned  Dean  to  take 
bold  of  the  sash,  and  Dean  saw  that  the 
thief  bad  his  automatic  in  his  hand.  Sud- 
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denly  Burington  made  a  quick  upward 
motion  with  his  left  hand.  Dean  threw  up 
the  sash,  tore  the  shade  from  its  fastenings, 
and  Burington  jumped  into  the  room, 
followed  closely'  by  Dean. 

“Hands  up!”  cried  Burington. 

But  quick  as  they'  were,  Jeffreys  was  on 
his  feet,  w'ith  his  gun  in  his  hand.  Dean 
seized  his  arm  and  threw  it  upward — the 
report  broke  the  stillness  of  midnight.  Dean 
struggled  with  Jeffrey's,  while  Burington 
hovered  around  the  two  struggling  men 
until  he  got  a  fair  mark.  When  he  did,  he 
raptped  Jeffrey's  sharply  on  the  head,  and 
Jeffrey's  dropped  like  a  log  to  the  floor.  A 
moment  later  he  was  handcuffed. 

With  Burington,  gun  in  hand,  standing 
over  him,  Jeffreys  regained  a  sitting  posture 
and  watched  Dean  make  his  e.\amination. 
Dean  drew  out  the  blood-stained  gloves 
from  the  lounge,  and  then  opened  the  brief¬ 
case.  Slowly'  he  read  aloud  the  inscription 
on  the  inside:  “.\lbert  A.  .Armistead.” 

And  during  nearly  all  of  the  time,  some 
one — it  turn^  out  afterward  to  be  Carlscm 
— kept  knocking  heavily  and  repeatedly  for 
entrance. 

Slowly  putting  the  money  and  the  gloves 
in  the  brief-case.  Dean  rose  and  open^  the 
door.  Men  of  all  sizes  and  shap)es,  in  all 
sorts  of  dress  and  undress,  crowded  in. 
With  them  wrere  a  half-dozen  detectives, 
and  in  the  foremost  rank  were  Dr.  Simpson, 
Carlson  and  Tellerman,  with  Rastus  and 
Brow'ne  close  behind. 

A  single  glance  told  them  all  who  had 
murdered  Bertie  Armistead. 

WHEN  Dean  made  his  report  to  Mary 
Randall,  seated  at  her  side,  the  next 
evening,  Mary  held  up  the  Buddha- 
pearl  engagement-ring  and  looked  at  it 
steadily'. 

“It  is  all  so  uncanny*  and  strange,”  she 
said  slowly'.  “Do  y'ou  really  suppjose  there 
can  be  anything  in  it?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Dean  emphatically. 
“The  sailor  gave  the  ring  a  bad  name  and 
each  of  the  others  attributed  the  natural 
results  of  his  misdeeds  to  scwnething  outside 
of  himself.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Mary  earnestly, 
knitting  her  brows,  “y'ou  must  solemnly 
promise  never,  never,  to  touch  the  Buddha 
pearl  again.” 

And  Dean  promised. 
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Still  kneeling  on  the  hearth.  Hamoud  contemplated  the  other  as  though  he  were  ieeii|laJ 

have  conquered  had  he  not  recalled  the  wfejj 

SACRIFICE 

A  Novel  of  b 


The  tragic  end  of  Lilia  Delliver’s 
romance  with  Lawrence  Teck 
seemed  to  show  that  for  a  nature 
such  as  hers  Fate  has  decreed 
that  life  should  hold  no  peace.  The  day 
after  their  marriage — the  courtship  had 
been  very  brief — ^Teck  had  to  return  to  his 
field  of  exploration  in  Africa,  and  Lilia, 
who  had  intended  accompanying  him  as 
far  as  London,  was  kept  in  New  York  by 
the  mortal  illness  of  the  aunt  who  had 
brought  her  up. 

Two  months  later  came  the  news  that 
Teck  had  been  slain  by  savages,  and  Lilia 
recognized  as  true  prophecy  the  vision  that 
Mme.  Zanidov,  a  Russian  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  psychic  powers,  had  related  to  her  the 
night  she  met  Teck — a  vision  of  black 


Lawrence  Teck,  Believed  to  fi 
appears  from  Africa,  and  H 
Wiles  of  an  Ori’ 

savages  round  a  body  covered  with  a  cloth. 
The  Russian  had  felt  it  was  some  one  who 
loved  Lilia. 

Then  Parr,  Teck’s  valet,  returned.  He 
had  seen  his  master  fall  in  a  clash  betww 
Mambava  warriors  and  the  camp  polk*. 
Then  he  himself  had  been  dragged  away, 
and  of  further  details  of  Teck’s  fate  he  knew 
nothing. 

In  her  grief,  Lilia  grew  more  restless  and 
morbid  tlran  ever.  For  hers  was  distin^ 
the  neurotic  temperament — always  seel^i 
never  finding,  always  bored.  For  a  tune, 
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^^■(irlWfint  time.  Of  a  sudden,  tke  habit  of  protection  jjrappled  with  bis  resolve,  and  mi^bt 
Uvrcd.  Tbe  newspaper  was  in  bis  left  band. 


By  Stephen  French  Whitman 

]j  Mysticism,  Adventure 


F.  Hopper 

iu\\  Hands  of  Savages^  Re- 
Fern  Is  Removed,  Thanks  to  the 
Q^-  Who  Worships  Lilia 

:lotL  thoughts  of  Teck  obsessed  her.  She  read 
,  ^  everything  she  could  find  about  the  country 
he  had  gone  to,  and  even  started  to  learn 
gj  Arabic,  which  she  knew  he  must  have 
^ken.  Then  Cornelius  Rysbroek,  a  former 
qIjjj  suitor,  came  back  into  her  life — returned 
from  China,  his  love  for  Lilia  ha\’ing  made 
tnew  up  exploring  in  imitation  of  Teck. 

But  although  by  this  time  her  husband  was 
gnj  sBpping  rapidly  into  the  past,  Rysbroek 
ictk  1  make  no  progress.  It  was  her  beauty 

iing,  j  ^ne  that  attracted  him.  As  to  her  nature, 
I  he  had  no  illusions.  “Your  nature?”  he 

I  Btrribody’s  Matatint,  December,  1921  1 


flung  at  her  on  one  occasion  when  she  had 
spoken  of  a  rumor  of  their  engagement  as 
“perfectly  monstrous.”  “What  rot!  As  if 
that  ever  attracted  me,  with  its  false  pre¬ 
tenses  of  heart,  its  instability  and  downright 
treacheries.  What  else  do  you  offer?” 
There  was  but  one  answer  to  this:  her 
beauty. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  hope  for  Rysbroek, 
for  Lilia,  always  seeking — seeking  some 
new  sensation  and  an  anodyne  for  her  rest¬ 
lessness — had  now  found  David  Verne, 
a  young  composer  of  much  promise  whom 
the  nervous  shock  of  a  great  disappointment 
in  love  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  invalidism 
that  abruptly  checked  his  career  and  con¬ 
fined  his  days  to  a  wheel-chair. 

Lilia  met  him  in  the  home  of  Brantome, 
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Sacrifice 


!  a  fellow  musician,  one  of  whose  favorite 

'  topics  of  discourse  was  woman’s  p>ower  to 

\  in^ire  the  artist.  The  idea  fascinated  her. 

’  Here  was  a  promising  subject  to  work 

upon.  She  could  see  herself  the  inspiration 
of  a  great  masterpiece.  She  would  give 
Verne  back  his  health.  “Death  conquered 
me  once,”  she  thought;  “but  now  I  shall 
conquer  Death.” 

lessons  in  Arabic  were  abandoned, 
and  the  teacher,  Hamoud-bin-Said,  an 
Om4n  Arab  from  Zanzibar — a  strange,  im¬ 
passive  being,  in  whom  one  sensi^  the 
j  aristocrat  who  had  seen  better  days — dis- 

I  missed.  Lilia  had  become  interested  in 

Hamoud.  however,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
situation  of  Verne’s  personal  attendant. 

'  As  week  followed  week,  the  armor  of 

Verne’s  misanthropy  cnunbled  away.  Lilia 
had  come  to  him  holding  beauty  in  one 
!  hand,  tenderness  in  the  other.  Then,  over- 

i  come  by  the  hopelessness  of  his  new  love — 

the  bdief  that  the  memory  of  Teck  formed 
an  impassable  barrier — he  grew  worse.  Lilia 
came  to  him. 

“Do  you  think  I  care  for  that  man?  I 
could  even  hate  him  now,  if  it’s  he  who  has 
brought  you  to  this.” 

“Oh,  if  I  could  believe  you!” 

“I  am  here  to  prove  it,”  she  said,  “in 
'  a  way  that  you  could  never  doubt.” 

That  day,  at  twilight,  they  were  married. 

’<■  Now  began  their  life  together  in  Verne’s 

Westchester  home,  with  Hamoud  always 
in  attendance  behind  the  wheel-chair. 
Verne,  hardly  crediting  hb  own  happiness, 

1  and  often  tortured  by  the  feeling  that  Lilia 

'  would  some  time  regret  her  act,  began  the 

composition  of  a  great  tone-poem.  Lilia, 
all  devotion,  believed  she  had  written 
“Finb”  to  those  long  p>ages  of  a  restless,  aim¬ 
less  life.  But  Fate  still  held  much  in  store. 

For  Lawrence  Teck  was  not  dead.  Held 
in  captivity  by  the  Mambava  savages,  he 
finally  gained  his  release  from  their  chief 
and  made  his  way  to  the  coast.  There,  in 
an  old  newspaper,  he  read  an  account  of 
Lilia’s  niarriage  to  Verne.  With  a  simple 
request  to  the  authorities  that  they  m^e 
no  report  of  his  showing-up,  he  started  for 
New  York. 

■fXTTLEN  Lilia  and  David  went  driving 
through  the  country,  Hamoud 
prowled  all  over  the  house. 

He  entered  the  study,  to  stare  at  the 


autographed  music  framed  on  the  walk 
the  manuscript  strewn  over  the  center- 
table,  the  open  piano.  A  look  of  contempt 
appeared  upon  hb  face,  for  one  reason 
perhaps,  bemuse  he  belonged  to  the  Ibathi 
sect  who  looked  askance  at  music,  dis¬ 
daining  even  the  cantatas  about  the  birth 
of  the  Prophet.  He  went  out  of  the  study 
in  a  rage,  slammed  the  folding  doors  l». 
hind  him  and  stood  e>ing  the  damai- 
covered  chair  in  which  Lilia  usually  sat 

He  recalled  the  old  tales  of  the  lovers,  he 
a  Mohammedan  and  she  a  Christian,  who 
always  fled  away  on  a  magic  carpet  to  the 
safety  of  Islam. 

If  it  was  an  hour  appointed  for  prayer, 
he  went  up  to  hb  room,  closed  the  door, 
took  the  Koran  out  of  his  Zanzibar  boa, 
a  carved  and  brightly  painted  chest  botmd 
with  iron  and  fumbhed  with  padlocb. 
He  opened  the  Koran  but  recited  the  verses 
from  memory,  trying  to  feel  behind  the 
words  the  esoteric  meanings  expounded  in 
the  commentaries.  This  done,  he  took  out 
from  his  bosom  the  talisman  that  he  wore 
attached  to  a  silver  chain — a  silver  disk 
having  on  one  side  a  square  made  up  of 
sacred  characters  and  on  the  other  side  the 
seal  of  Solomon.  The  talisman  recalled  to 
him  the  careless  days  of  good  fortune;  and 
he  became  homesick. 

Thereupon  he  produced  a  little  censer, 
kindled  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  sprinkled 
the  coal  with  aloes,  gum  incense  and  musk. 
Sitting  on  his  heels  with  the  censer  betweoj 
his  small  hands,  he  lowered  his  face  toward 
the  fumes,  became  drunk  with  sad  memories. 
His  tears  hissed  on  the  red  coals  and  through 
a  glittering  film  he  saw  the  ancestral  housfc, 
the  blush  of  the  clove  trees,  the  deep-blue 
sea  with  the  dhows  slipping  out  toward 
Muscat.  He  dried  hb  eyes,  put  everything 
away,  concealed  in  his  palm  a  tiny  empty 
square  vial  of  glass  enameled  with 
He  appeared  in  the  corridor,  calm,  statdy, 
giving  a  passing  housemaid  a  look  of  scorn. 

When  all  was  silent,  he  entered  Lilia’s 
rooms. 

Hamoud  drew  in  through  his  e.xpanded 
nostrils  the  unique  fragrance  of  this  plaa 
and  trembled  as  he  looked  round  him  at 
the  waUs  of  French  gray,  the  faintly  orange 
hangings,  all  the  charming  objects  that  were 
so  artfully  arranged.  He  passed  into  her 
bedroom,  stood  pensive  before  the  dressing- 
table  whose  mirrors  were  accustomed  to 
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ijtflect  her,  reached  out  to  touch  the  handles 
of  her  brushes,  as  if  expecting  them  to  be 
still  warm  from  her  hands.  He  remembered 
the  tiny  empty  vial  at  the  same  moment 
i  that  he  heard  the  car  returning. 

I  Lilia,  on  entering  her  bedroom,  found  the 
Ij  tir  heavier  than  usual  with  her  perfume. 

!  It  occurred  to  her  that  one  of  the  servants 
I  must  have  been  taking  some;  and  she  was 
vexed  to  think  that  a  housemaid  should  go 
I  to  meet  a  sweetheart  wearing  the  fragrance 
that  a  Viennese  expert  in  ^ors  had  con- 
cocted“to  express  her  sp>ecial  temperament.” 

NOW  and  then,  craving  a  glimpse  of  the 
gay  streets  and  the  shops,  Lilia  went 
into  town  “to  see  that  everything  was  all 
right”  in  the  house  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  else  “to  make  sure  that  Parr  was  com¬ 
fortable.” 

One  afternoon,  at  a  stoppage  of  the  traf¬ 
fic,  her  limousine  came  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Fanny  Brassfield,  who  persuaded  her  to 
k  look  in  at  the  horse  show. 

I  She  found  herself  in  a  box  on  the  edge  of 
in  arena,  amid  a  concourse  of  p)eople  whose 
jl  unrelated  movements  and  chatter  combined 
I'l  in  a  species  of  visible  and  audible  mist, 
i  which  encircled  the  spread  of  tan-bark. 

I  In  the  midst  of  everything,  in  the  dusty 
!  ^tter  that  poured  down  from  the  high 
roof,  horses  and  men  were  moving  like 
automata.  The  thud  of  the  hoofs  was  lost 
in  a  great  buzzing  of  voices.  The  odor  of 
stables  was  impregnated  with  the  ccent  of 
winter  flowers  and  sachets. 

All  around  her  Lilia  could  see  the  pretty 
women  in  their  slate-gray  and  rust-colored 
doaks,  in  their  rakish  little  toques  from 
under  which  their  sophisticated  eyes  peeped 
out  in  search  of  homage.  Some  had  the 
expression  of  those  for  whom  love  is  an  as- 
su^  phenomenon  solving  all  questions. 
Others  seemed  to  be  waiting  impatiently 
fw  its  advent  or  its  departure.  But  all, 
Lilia  thought,  looked  confident  either  of  its 
persistence  or  its  recurrence.  Amid  them 
she  felt  as  isolate  as  a  ghost. 

Anna  Zanidov,  who  had  stepped  down  in¬ 
to  the  box,  was  looking  at  her  intently. 

“You  do  not  often  come  to  town,  they  tell 
me,”  the  Russian  murmured. 

“No;  why  should  I?”  Lilia  returned,  as  if 
wlently  aroused  from  sleep.  ^  She  saw 
beyond  .Anna  Zanidov  on  the  steps  of  the 
Iwi  a  man  whose  visage  was  lined  across 
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the  forehead  and  under  the  cheek-bones 
and  who  showed,  under  his  heavy  mouse- 
colored  mustaches,  a  stony,  courteous 
smile.  It  was  the  new  face  of  Cornelius 
Rysbroek. 

“No;  sit  here,”  said  the  Russian.  “I 
wish  to  talk  with  Fanny.” 

He  seated  himself  beside  Lilia,  and,  after 
watching  a  horse  clear  a  jump,  remarked, 

“Do  you  know  I’m  living  near  you?” 

He  had  taken  a  house  in  Westchester 
County,  five  miles  away  from  hers.  He  had 
been  looking  for  quiet  because  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  about  his  journey  in  China — 
“just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.” 

“Yesterday,”  he  added  indifferently, 
“I  happened  to  pass  your  gates.  At  least, 
I  suppose  they  were.  I  had  a  mind  to  call.” 

His  hands  clasped  round  his  knee  at¬ 
tracted  her  unwilling  notice.  They  had 
become  sinewy,  strongly  masculine.  He 
appeared  like  a  hard-muscled  elder  brother 
of  the  listless  hypochondriac  who  in  the 
old  days  had  paid  feeble  court  to  her;  and 
strangeness  enveloped  him  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  changes  in  his  body  and  char¬ 
acter  but  also  because  of  the  hardships 
and  escapes  that  he  had  experienced  under 
the  shadow  of  Tibet.  Yet  in  this  strange¬ 
ness  Lilia  found  a  disturbingly  familiar 
quality,  like  an  echo  of  something  lost,  a 
vague  and  diminished  reappjarition  of  an 
old  ideal. 

“Yes,”  she  said  softly;  “I  wish  we  could  be 
friends  again.  But  the  situation  at  home  is 
so  very  delicate.” 

After  a  long  silence  he  uttered,  so  low 
that  she  could  hardly  hear  him, 

“Are  there  no  other  places?” 

“It’s  getting  late,”  she  faltered,  wonder¬ 
ing  where  she  was  going  to  find  the  strength 
to  rise  from  her  chair. 

“Yes;  go  back  to  your  tomb.  Are  there 
any  mirrors  in  it?  Do  you  ever  look  in 
them?  Do  you  see  in  them  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  to  you?  Your  eyes  are  losing  their 
luster;  you’re  getting  haggard,  and  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  one  will  see  the  bones  under  your 
skin.  At  this  moment  you  look  like  the 
devil.”  Without  raising  his  voice,  without 
ceasing  to  stare  as  though  bored  at  the  old 
Russian  silver  box  from  which  he  was 
taking  a  cigaret  with  trembling  fingers, 
he  pronounc^  malignantly:  “You  are  losing 
your  beauty,  Lilia — all  that  you  ever  had 
to  plunge  a  man  into  hell.  Presently, 
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thank  God,  there  will  be  nothing  to  love.” 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  shouted  the 
words  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  the  whole 
multitude  must  have  heard  him,  and  must 
have  seen  the  look  that  he  showed  her  for 
the  briefest  instant — the  look  of  a  damned 
soul  peering  through  flames  that  only  she 
could  quench. 

At  tile  full  impact  of  pity  and  remorse 
at  last,  she  felt  her  spirit  stumbling  toward 
his  through  that  inferno. 

The  prwnenaders  perceived  a  woman  and 
a  man,  expressionless,  though  rather  worn 
and  pale — perhaps  from  too  many  late 
festivities — exchanging  apparently  common¬ 
place  words  while  staring  down  at  the 
horses. 

“I’ll  ’frfione  you  to-night - ” 

“Not  the  ’phone.” 

With  an  indolent  movement  he  thrust  his 
shaking  hands  into  his  coat  pockets  and 
tried  again.  “I’ll  drive  over  in  the  morning. 
You  might  be  taking  a  walk - ” 

Weak  and  sick,  she  glanced  down  at  the 
buttons  of  her  gloves  before  rising  to  her 
feet.  She  heard  Anna  Zanidov  saying  to 
Fanny  Brassfleld:  “Well,  I’ve  lost  those 
friends  of  mine.  No  matter;  I’ll  find  a 
taxi.”  Pouncing  upon  this  chance  to  es¬ 
cape,  for  the  moment,  from  him  and  fnwn 
herself,  Lilia  blurted  out: 

“Let  me  give  you  a  lift.  Come  on.” 

Comelhis  Rysbroek  saw  her  lovely  head 
turning  away  from  him,  the  swirl  of  her 
cloak  as  she  ascended  the  steps,  the  flash 
of  her  tapering  boot-heel.  He  then  stood 
locfldng  round  him  through  his  ironical, 
weary'  mask,  one  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  however,  as  if  without  that  support 
his  quaking  legs  might  let  him  fall  to  the 
floor. 

The  limousine  glided  northward.  A  cold 
rain  was  falling.  Behind  the  glisten¬ 
ing  window-p>anes  the  scene  was  continually 
melting  from  one  blackness  into  another. 
At  each  flash  of  radiance  Madame  Zanidov 
was  revealed  motionless  in  her  comer, 
muffled  in  her  cloak,  with  closed  eyes. 

“Is  she  reading  my  thoughts?”  Lilia 
wondered. 

No  matter.  By  this  time  the  whole  world 
must  know  them,  released  as  they'  had  been 
into  that  eager  public  air  like  a  deafening 
cry  of  confession.  “What’s  to  be  the  end  of 
this?”  she  asked  herself,  appalled,  as  she 


felt  her  life  being  whirled  along  from  oot 
fatal  impulse  to  another,  just  as  she  wm 
being  whisked  by  the  limousine  from  di*. 
ness  to  darkness.  Ah,  to  check  that  inejor- 
able  progress;  to  see  some  constant  li^tl 

Anna  Zanidov  turned  her  wedge-daped 
face  toward  Lilia  with  the  words:  “I 
have  thought  of  you  many  times.” 

“I  can  say  the  same.” 

“To  be  sure,”  the  Russian  declared,  “1  ' 
have  stopped  doing  that,  you  know.  I 
didn’t  want  to  end  by  being  shunned.” 

“I  suppose  vou  still  have;  the  gift.” 

“No  doubt.” 

The  limousine  halted.  Across  its  path 
rumbled  a  street-car  mistily  bright  behiad 
the  rain,  crowded  with  people  who  repw- 
sented  a  rational  humanity  aloof  from  the 
little  compartment  in  which  were  shut  up 
these  two  victims  of  remarkable  beliefs. 
Then,  the  limousine  moving  on,  the  blurred 
jfliantasmagoria  closed  in  again,  and  the 
northern  vista  took  on  the  ambiguity  of 
Lilia’s  life,  a  compound  of  darknesses  aad 
deceptive  gleams,  stretching  away  toward— 
what?  She  uttered, 

“Nevertheless,  to  know  the  future!” 
And  as  the  Russian  remained  mute  and 
motionless,  she  faltered,  “No  matter  what 
one  learned,  the  suspense  would  be  over." 

“Would  it,  indeed?” 

“I  am  desperate,”  Lilia  responded  in 
low  tones. 

After  a  while,  Madame  Zanidov,  with  a 
compassionate  austerity,  responded, 

“Remember,  then,  that  it  is  you  who 
wished  this.” 

Their  hands  touched.  In  the  rushing 
limousine,  in  this  fluitfity  of  lights  and  dark¬ 
ness,  they  were  intent  on  the  phenomenon 
that  both  believed  to  be  a  revelation  of 
fate.  At  last  the  clairvoyant  quietly  b^ 
gan, 

“I  am  out  of  doors,  far  away - ” 

The  glare  of  passing  headlights  displayed 
her  clc»ed  oblique  eyes,  her  part^  flat 
lips,  her  idol-like  a^iect,  which  bestowed 
on  her  the  impressiveness,  the  seeming  in¬ 
fallibility  of  those  oracles  that  were  ancient¬ 
ly  supposed  to  describe  some  futiuemood 
of  the  chaotic  ebb  and  surge  that  human 
beings  call  life. 

“Very  old  tree-trunks.  Great  trailing 
vines.  Huge  flowers  black  in  the  moo^ 
light.  It  is  the  very  same  place.  Here  is 
t^t  clearing,  and  the  squatting  black 
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jota.  Their  hands  are  folded;  their  heads 
lie  bowed  forward;  they  are  filled  with  sad¬ 
ness.  Near  them,  on  the  ground,  lies  the 
dead  whose  body  is  covered  with  a 
doth.  It  is  the  man  who  has  loved  you.” 
She  dropped  Lilia’s  hand,  protesting,  “This 
is  incredible!” 

“Inaedible?” 

“Yes;  because  this  scene  appears  to  be 
still  in  the  future.  Do  you  understand  me? 
Hasn’t  happened  yet.” 

The  limousine  stopped  before  the  Rus¬ 
sian’s  door  as  Lilia,  disgusted  by  this  anti- 
dimax,  replied: 

“You  have  repeated  your  old  prophecy 
beause  it  has  haunted  my  mind  ever  since 
you  made  it  that  night  at  the  Brassfields’. 
You’ve  merely  got  back  from  me  the  im- 
pRssion  that  you  stamped  on  my  conscious¬ 
ness  then.” 

‘Then  that  is  something  new.  These 
perceptions  of  mine  have  never  referred  to 
the  past.  Besides,  I  had  just  now — but 
how  shall  I  explain  it? — a  powerful  sense  of 
the  futiue.  Ah,  well;  maybe  this  gift  of 
mine  is  leaving  me,  since  I’ve  refused  to 
use  it.  I  sha’n’t  be  sorry.”  As  she  got  out 
of  the  car,  she  amended,  “At  least,  I  don’t 
think  I’m  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you.” 

The  door  snapped  shut  on  that  hope; 
the  world  became  fluid  again,  and  Lilia 
was  borne  away  toward  another  pity  and 
another  remorse. 


HAMOUD  opened  the  front  door  and 
told  her,  “They  are  waiting  for  you.” 
“They?  Who  is  here?” 

“Mr.  Brantome.” 

She  stood  for  a  moment  staring  balefully 
at  the  stone  knight  above  the  fireplace  of  the 
ha)],  who  still  raised  his  sightless  face  and 
Ixandished  his  blunt  sword  with  that  stupid 
appearance  of  defying  everything.  Then 
she  tossed  aside  her  cl(^  and  hat  and  went 
straight  into  the  living-room,  peeling  off 
her  gloves,  saying  in  a  gracious  voice: 

“Hello!  How  nice!  But  how  foolish  to 
wait  for  me!  You  must  both  be  starved.” 

“No;  but  David  has  been  imagining  all 
s«)rtsofcalamities,”Brantome  returned, with 
a  kud  artificial  laugh  and  a  look  of  anxiety 
in  the  depths  of  his  old  eyes.  As  for  the 
invalid,  silent  in  his  wheel-chair  before  the 
Flonish  tapestry,  he  showed  her  a  frozen 
smile,  a  travesty  of  approval. 

They  went  in  to  dinner.  As  soon  as  they 
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had  sat  down,  she  began,  with  an  unnatural 
vivacity,  to  tell  them  where  she  had  been. 
That  horse  show!  It  had  never  seemed  so 
silly  to  her.  The  same  old  stable-slang  in¬ 
terspersed  with  the  same  old  scandal. 

David  remained  quite  still,  his  frail  shoul¬ 
ders  bowed  forward,  his  head  advanced. 
She  could  not  abate  that  frozen  smile  of 
his. 

“Why  don’t  you  eat  your  dinner?”  she 
asked  him. 

“I  am  interested,”  he  replied  rather 
hoarsely. 

“At  what?  I  was  wondering  what  right 
I  had  to  inflict  all  that  on  you.  I  suppose 
when  I  came  in  you  were  talkiirg  of  some¬ 
thing  worth  while.”  She  turned  again  to 
Brantome.  “And  ‘Marco  Polo’?” 

“The  best  tone-p)oem  since  ‘Don  Quix¬ 
ote,’  ”  he  said,  rising  and  making  her  a  bow. 
“As  far  as  it  has  gone.  It  is  not  finished 
yet.” 

“It  soon  will  be.  Won’t  it,  David?” 

“Oh,  another  month,  with  luck,”  he  re¬ 
turned  lightly,  trying  to  lift  a  wine-glass 
and  spilling  on  the  cloth  the  champagne 
that  had  been  prescribed  by  Dr,  Fallows. 

She  caught  his  wrist.  A  pang  p>assed 
through  her  heart.  She  showed  them  a 
new  expression,  or  else  an  old  one  for  which 
they  had  been  hoping,  as  she  exclaimed  in 
alarm, 

“You’re  not  so  well  to-night!” 

And,  as  Hamoud  was  wheeling  David 
into  the  living-room,  she  protested  to 
Brantome,  “I  can’t  leave  him  for  a  day 
without  something  happening.” 

“Then  for  God’s  sake  don’t — at  least  till 
this  piece  is  done.”  He  pulled  her  back 
and  whispered:  “Why,  this  afternoon  he 
was  nearly  beside  himself.  How  can  he 
work - ” 

“About  what?”  she  ejaculated,  glancing 
down  at  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

“How  should  I  know,  if  you  don’t?” 

In  the  living-room,  Brantome  did  not 
sit  down.  Flushed  from  the  wine  that  he 
had  drunk,  striding  to  and  fro,  he  began  a 
rigmarole  about  “David’s  future” — about 
“Marco  Polo.”  They  hardly  recognized 
him.  The  old  leonine  fellow  was  trans¬ 
figured,  as  though  by  megalomania.  He 
seemed  larger,  and  slowly  made  the  gestures 
of  an  emperor. 

“And  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  let  it  be 
produced  the  first  time  in  the  usual  way — 
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in  the  style  that’s  always  the  fate  of  new 
works  by  young  men?  Between  two  pieces 
by  mod^s  unknown  in  this  country,  so 
that  every'  one  is  susjHcious  before  a  note  is 
heard?  Or  by  some  ass  who  comes  on  with 
a  deprecating  air,  an  effect  of  washing  hb 
hands  of  all  responsibility — who  con¬ 
ducts  the  thing  like  an  apologetic  metro¬ 
nome,  b  harboring  a  lot  of  benighted 
second  violins,  hasn’t  half  rehearsed  it,  and 
thinks  to  get  by  with  some  boisterous 
fortbsimos?  Let  me  tell  you  whoever 
plays  it  first  will  have  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in 
his  heart.  And  of  me,  Brantome!” 

He  darted  into  the  study  as  Lilia  said  to 
David: 

“The  piece  will  stand  up  for  itself,  I 
think.  He’s  becoming  too  ridiculous.” 


At  midnight,  when  Lilia  returned  to  the 
doorway  of  his  bedroom,  David  was  not 
asleep. 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  A 
beam  of  light  frwn  the  corridor  touched  her 
slender  figure  wraj^jed  in  yellow  silk  and 
her  braided  hair  outlined  round  her  head 
by  a  narrow  golden  halo.  The  ram  had 
ceased,  and  the  breeze  from  the  window  was 
laden  with  the  odor  of  the  saturated  earth. 
Falteringly  he  asked  her  if  she  was  chilly. 

She  was  surprised,  having  been  aware  for 
a  long  while  only  of  this  pity  and  this  r^ 


But  in  the  other  room  Brantome  b^n 
beating  out  fragments  of  “Marco  Polo.” 
The  familiar  sounds  took  on  a  startling 
majesty  in  the  atmosphere  heavily  charged 
with  the  player’s  exultation.  One  had  an 
illusion  that  this  music  was  irradiating 
frmn  the  house  all  over  the  earth.  Then, 
in  the  silence,  the  rustle  of  the  rain  seemed 
a  long  murmur  of  enthusiastic  comment. 

Abruptly  Brantome  reaK)eared  in  the 
doorway  with  his  mane  disheveled,  like  a 
lion  let  out  of  a  cage;  but  Lilia  was  too 
wretched  to  laugh  at  him.  Now  he  was 
bursting  with  memories  of  those,  since 
great,  with  whom  he  had  chummed  in  hb 
youth,  when  he,  too,  had  expected  to  be 
great.  He  swept  his  listeners  away  to 
foreign  studios,  where  they  saw  young 
men  poising  for  flights  amid  the  stars. 

“And  here,”  he  affirmed,  whirling  round 
to  LiHa,  “is  something  better  in  humor, 
in  trj^edy,  in  dignity,  in  richness  of  inven¬ 
tion,  in  everything.” 

“I  know  it,”  she  responded,  reaching  out 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  David’s  hand. 

“Something  better,”  he  repeated,  in  a 
changed  voice,  with  an  effect  of  shrinking 
to  Im  usual  proportions.  His  arm  fell  to 
hb  side,  and  he  turned  away  to  hide  his 
altered  look.  “I’ll  fight  for  thb  boy,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  fight  the  whole  world  for 
him.” 

“You  looked,”  suggested  Lilia  gently, 
“as  if  yxm  were  gomg  to  fight  me,  too.” 

“You?  No;  you  are  my  ally.  Or,  if 
you  please.  I  am  yours;  for  neither  (rf  us 
can  do  anything  without  you.” 


“You  have  suffered  to-day,”  she  said. 

He  re^nded,  “The  penalty  one  pays  for 
havii^  acquired  great  riches  is  the  fear  of 
losing  them.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  time,  then  murmured: 

“When  this  piece  is  finished,  or  to-morrow 
if  you  Uke,  we  might  go  abroad.  Over  there 
we  could  find  any  number  of  nice  secluded 
places.  Would  some  Greek  island  please 
you?  The  climate  is  very  invigorating.” 

“Would  you  like  it?” 

“If  it  would  make  you  happier.” 

He  uttered  a  groan.  “How  I  torment  you! 
It  must  be  some  devil  in  me  that  prompts  me 
to  this  ingratitt^e.  All  that  you’ve  do« 
for  me,  and  I’m  not  satisfied!  You  are 
perfection.” 

She  laughed  dismally,  raising  her  face  in 
the  gloom  of  the  bi^-canopy  that  en¬ 
shrouded  them  like  the  shadows  of  a  cata¬ 
falque.  Perfection!  A  sorry  heroine,  an 
unstable  creature,  tossed  about  from  one 
compassion  to  another,  from  a  con¬ 
temptible  dissatisfaction  here  to  a  half- 
hypKKritical  idea  of  reparation  there,  and 
now  to  self-abasement!  She  was  sick  from 
disgust  at  her  ingratitude  to  this  poor  in- 
vahd,  through  whom  she  had  become  majes¬ 
tic,  holding  fate  back  so  that  beauty,  and 
even  life,  might  miraculously  survive.  She 
seemed  to  have  emerged  from  an  ignoMe 
dream;  she  longed  to  merit  again,  at  least  in 
her  devotion  to  this  supine  figure,  that  word 
“perfection.”  Suddenly  her  bosom  swelled, 
not  only  with  compunction  but  with  love 
also — a  love  perhaps  in  some  ways  strongw 
than  any  other,  a  maternal  jiassion,  since  it 
was  she,  indeed,  who  had  recreated  him, 
and  since  without  the  nourishment  of  her 
daily  reassurances  he  must  die. 

“Help  me  to  deserve  those  words,”  she 
besought  him,  bending  down  through  the 
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shadows.  Her  tears  moistened  his  lips,  and 
upon  that  revelation  he  stammered. 

“At  this  moment  I  feel  that  you’re 
“Not  only  this  moment. 


you  re  mine. 
Forever!” 


IN  THE  morning,  when  Brantome  had 
dqiarted  for  the  city,  Lilia  said  to  Ha- 
noud,  “Please  tell  the  servants  that  if  any 
one  should  ask  for  me  I’m  not  at  home.” 

Soon  afterward,  while  David  was  at  work 
shut  up  in  the  study  and  Lilia  was  trying 
to  read  a  book  in  the  living-room,  the  door¬ 
bell  rang.  When  she  heard  Hamoud,  in  the 
bill,  speaking  quickly  in  Arabic,  her  body 
rdued.  She  thought; 

“He  has  found  one  of  his  own  people.  I 
am  glad.  He  must  have  been  so  lonely  all 
this  idiile.” 

She  heard  another  voice,  deeper  and  more 
vibrant.  “Yes,  Arabic,”  she  said,  smiling 
contentedly.  Of  a  sudden,  for  some  inex¬ 
plicable  reason,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  going 
to  hunt. 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book  and 
aw  a  tall  man  with  a  black  beard  standing 
in  the  hall  doorway,  watching  her. 

She  was  seized  with  the  paralyzing  chill 
that  comes  to  those  who  seem  to  be  con- 
fnmted  by  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Her 
conviction  that  she  saw  no  living  man  was 
strengthened  by  his  physical  alteration. 
His  black  beard,  which  covered  even  his 
cheek-bones,  masked  a  shriveled  counte¬ 
nance.  His  eyes  had  receded  into  their 
sockets;  his  lips  were  stretched  over  his 
teeth,  and  the  swarthiness  of  his  skin  had 
beccxne  sulphurous.  The  stillness  of  his  at¬ 
titude  and  his  blank,  attentive  look  com¬ 
pleted  the  effect  of  unreality. 

Then  she  thought,  “Perhaps  it’s  I  who  am 
dead.”  Her  surroundings  melted  away. 
All  her  obligations  related  to  these  sur¬ 
roundings  melted  also.  She  began  to  float 
toward  him,  over  the  floor  that  she  no 
longer  felt  beneath  her  feet,  so  that  her  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit  might  be  merged  with  this 
other  ^irit.  Her  half-raised  hands  pre¬ 
pared  to  cling  to  him — as  though  one  phan¬ 
tom  could  cling  fast  to  another!  But 
abruptly  an  inivisble  force  seemed  to  check 
her  pr^ess  midway,  and  she  stood  before 
him  wiUi  her  arms,  iJiat  had  meant  to  em¬ 
brace  him,  lifted  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
frozen  gesture  of  horrified  denial. 

There  was  no  change  in  his  face,  disfigured 
by  unhappiness  and  illness. 
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The  air  round  them  began  to  tremble  with 
strains  of  music — harmonies  mounting  up 
toward  a  climax  of  intolerable  beauty.  It 
came,  this  perfect  epitome  of  love,  from  be¬ 
hind  the  closed  doors  of  the  study,  where 
David  Verne  was  playing  as  never  before. 

“Lilia!” 

A  profound  silence  followed  the  call  that 
neither  of  these  two  had  uttered.  And  from 
behind  the  closed  doors  David,  transported 
by  his  exultation,  cried  out  again  to  the 
Muse:  “Lilia!  Lilia!” 

Swaying  aside,  she  sank  down  into  a 
chair.  As  she  sat  there,  a  huddle  of  coffee- 
colored  fabric  and  pallid  flesh,  the  sunlight 
burst  through  the  clouds  to  smite  her  all 
over  with  its  glory,  igniting  her  hair,  turning 
her  face  into  incandescent  gold. 

Lawrence  Teck  watched  this  transfigura¬ 
tion. 

He  forgot  his  sardonic,  slight  purpose  in 
coming  here.  He  became  natural — ready  to 
fight  for  this  woman,  though  still  believing 
that  he  despised  everything  about  her  ex¬ 
cept  her  loveliness.  All  at  once  he  was  like 
a  man  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm, 
who  has  an  idea  that  he  may  be  able  to  leap 
across,  from  a  bitterness  endured  alone  to  a 
bitterness  shared  with  another.  He  took 
the  leap.  He  put  her  to  the  test. 

She  saw  him  walking  across  the  living- 
room  toward  the  closed  doors  of  the  study. 

Noiselessly,  as  swift  as  her  dreadful 
thought,  she  rose,  traversed  the  room,  passed 
him,  and  whirled  round  against  the  door. 
She  flung  out  her  arms  in  a  movement  that 
nailed  her  against  the  panels  as  one  might 
be  nailed  to  a  cross.  She  could  not  speaJc; 
but  he  read  on  her  lips,  as  if  <he  had  cried  it 
in  his  face,  “No!” 

The  music  began  again,  at  first  soft  and 
simply  melodious,  soon  complex  and  thun¬ 
derous.  The  door  at  her  back  vibrated  from 
the  sound,  and  the  quivering  penetrated  her 
body  and  her  brain.  The  whole  room  re¬ 
verberated  from  this  triumph  of  involuntary 
pity.  And  again  that  voice  t.xulting  in  the 
study: 

“Lilia!  Oh,  where  are  you?  Don’t  you 
hear  the  strength  in  my  hands?  .As  if  I  were 
getting  well - ” 

“Come  away  from  here,”  she  muttered, 
giving  Lawrence  an  awful  stare,  snatch¬ 
ing  at  his  sleeve,  dragging  him  after  her 
across  the  room,  her  feet  as  heavy  as  if  she 
were  fleeing  through  a  nightmare.  Now, 
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straining  at  his  arm,  she  was  in  the  wain- 
sc»ted  hall  before  the  stone  mantelpiece 
that  bore  up  the  defiant  knight.  Now  she 
reached  the  fernery.  The  palms  leaped 
back  into  place  behind  them  as  she  col¬ 
lapsed  upon  the  red  cushions  of  the  settee. 

He  stood  watching  her  as  before,  erect, 
breathing,  alive,  even  though  he  lay 
smashed  in  the  depths  of  that  ^asm  which 
she  had  prevented  him  from  leaping. 

“  AND  your  idea  is,”  Lawrence  inquired 
calmly,“that  he  mustn’t  know  at  all?” 
She  continued  to  weep  in  silence.  He 
added,  “1  merely  mean,  is  it  practicable?” 

Incoherently  she  started  to  tell  the  whole 
story  over  again. 

“But  how  can  I  make  you  understand? 
My  wits  are  gone.  He  was  utterly  helpless, 
done  for;  you  might  as  well  say  dead.  All 
the  life  blazing  and  throbbing  round  him — 
and  round  me,  too;  for  I  was  as  good  as  dead 
also.  Two  dead  people  meeting  and  trying 
to  find  their  way  back,  through  each  other, 
to  some  sort  of  life.  But  he  didn’t  know 
that  he  was  helping  me;  that  is  my  secret. 
Yet  it  wasn’t  all  selfishness  with  me.  In  the 
end  I  was  pyersuaded  just  by  pity.  Have  you 
seen  a  sick  animal  looki^  at  you  plead¬ 
ingly?  Pity  is  a  monster.  First  one  ten¬ 
tacle,  then  another,  and  finally  one  is  pulled 
under  and  devoured.  One  should  never  feel 
pity.  But  you  were  gone.” 

She  press^  her  fingers  to  her  temples  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  know  this  will  kill  him?”  she 
asked.  “But  how  could  you  know  that? 
It’s  so,  all  the  same.  It’s  just  I  who  have 
kept  him  alive.  Ah!  This  is  too  much! 
What  ana  I  to  do?” 

She  writhed  amid  the  red  cushions  of  the 
settee  till  he  commanded  sternly: 

“Calm  yourself.  It’s  time  we  began  to 
talk  sensibly,  you  and  I.” 

She  sat  still,  looking  at  him  in  terror. 

“Yes,”  she  whispered  abjectly. 

His  erect  immobility,  his  emotional  self¬ 
containment  recalled  to  her,  by  contrast, 
the  feebleness  and  helplessness  that  had 
lured  her  into  this  trap.  Once  more  she  per¬ 
ceived  in  this  man  the  refuge  that  her  frailty 
of  nerves  and  tissues  had  always  yearned  for ; 
and  the  miracle  that  she  had  accomplished 
in  his  absence  became  the  work  of  a  stranger. 
Ah,  to  let  go  of  heroism  now,  to  be  once  more 
her  true  self — the  fragile  complement  of  this 


strength!  But  in  the  very  moment  whai she 
visualized  the  consiunmation  of  that  wish, 
she  saw  with  her  mind’s  eye  the  other  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  piano  in  hb  vdieel-chair,  hb  music 
strewn  round  him,  the  air  still  tibrant  with 
triumph  and  gratitude,  hb  face  turned 
^erly  toward  the  door  as  toward  the 
source  of  an  infallible  reassurance,  of  beauti¬ 
ful  accomplishment,  of  life  itself. 

The  palms,  forming  an  arch  above  him, 
cast  a  greenish  shadow  over  his  bearded  vb 
age,  which  was  sunken  and  yellow  from 
the  last  attack  of  fever  in  the  coast  town. 
This  head  of  hb,  hovering  before  her  in  » 
frame  of  ragged  greenery,  seemed  about  to 
melt  away  amid  one  of  her  old  illusions  of 
the  jungle.  Gradually  she  understood  that 
thb  was  not  he  whom  she  had  married  on 
that  night  of  romance. 

All  those  thoughts  of  his  were  what  had 
changed  hb  face  into  thb  new  appearance, 
hard  atad  mbunderstanding,  increduloa 
and  ironical,  and  crushed  with  an  utter 
weariness  of  ^irit.  And  Lilia  did  not  know 
how  to  summon  back  into  being  the  man 
that  he  had  been,  for  all  her  inspiration  was 
dragged  dowm  by  guilt.  She  remembered 
the  dusty  rooms  where  even  her  last  tribute 
of  flowers  had  now  turned  to  dust.  She  r^ 
called  the  victorious  seductiveness  of  genius, 
of  egotbm,  the  lure  of  a  world  in  which  a 
myriad  of  women  had  seemed  to  be  dancing 
away  from  her  toward  happiness.  She 
quailed  as  she  heard  again  her  vow  to  Law¬ 
rence  on  their  wedding-night,  “Forever!” 
and  that  word  was  blended  with  the  other 
“Forever!”  which,  a  few  hours  ago,  she  had 
uttered  in  the  gloom  of  David’s  bedroom. 

He  felt  her  sense  of  guilt  and  misinter¬ 
preted  it.  When  her  protestations  became 
more  intimate,  a  smile,  half  contemptuous 
and  half  commiserating,  appoeared  on  his 
shrunken  lipos.  It  struck  her  silent. 

“As  I  understand  it,”  said  Lawrence 
Teck,  “this  b  your  plan,  which  seems  to 
me,  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  perfectly 
hopeless.  In  short,  he’s  not  to  know. 
You’ve  refused  to  let  me  face  him - ” 

“Ah, yes,” she  sighed, and  quoted:  “‘In¬ 
firm  of  purpose,  give  me  the  daggers.’  You’d 
kill  him  for  me,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“You  exaggerate.  If  he  w-ere  as  d^ 
cately  poised  as  that,  I  shouldn’t  want  his 
death  on  my  hands.  These  poeople  who  kill 
one  another,  and  even  themselves,  for  love 
exist,  of  course;  but  to  me  they’re  ridiculous. 
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Tlie  game  isn’t  worth  it.  There  are  too 
nony  other  things  in  life.  As  for  me,  my 
vflfk,  that  part  of  it  out  there  unfinished, 
dropped  so  that  I  could  run  back  here  and 

clear  this  matter  up - ” 

“No;  I’m  the  one  that  you’re  killing,”  she 
return^,  bowing  her  head. 

He  went  on  in  a  deliberate,  grave  tone, 
ieding  logical  and  dizzy,  replete  with  self- 
justification.  magnanimity  and  horror: 

“I  managed  to  arrive  in  this  country  se- 
cittly.  There  are  only  three  pjersons  in  New 
VoA  who  know  that  I’m  here,  or,  for  that 
matter,  alive.  It  may  help  a  little  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed  in  slipping  away  as  quietly  as  I  came. 
You  can  get  your  divorce  on  grounds  of  de¬ 
sertion.  I’m  sorry  enough  to  have  let  you 
•  infer  this.  It’s  my  fault  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  shouldn’t  have  appeared  then,  and, 
forst  of  all,  I  shouldn’t  have  reappeared 
now.”  He  hesitated;  then,  glancing  toward 
the  door  of  the  fernery:  “No  doubt  you’ll 
discover  how  to  smooth  it  out  with  him. 
After  all,  if  he  were  the  most  sensitive  crea¬ 
ture  on  earth,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  when 
he  understands  that,  though  I’ve  popped  up 
alhre.  he  is  the  one  you’ve  chosen.” 

“You  are  mad!”  she  gasped,  gmng  a  con- 
\Tilsive  bound  amid  the  r^  cushions. 

He  wondered  if  it  were  so. 

Here  she  was  before  his  eyes,  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  in  any  of  his  dreams,  a  diffuse  vision 
compressed  once  more  into  a  tangible  form, 
fragrant  and  warm,  full  of  coursing  blood 
and  tremors,  no  doubt  still  capable  of  those 
same  ecstatic  appearances  and  vocal  rhap¬ 
sodies.  All  his  swarming  jealous  thoughts 
were  consuming  him  as  warrior-ants  might 
consume  some  wretched  vnetim  of  King 
-Muene-Motapa.  He  felt  that  this  deliber¬ 
ate  farce  must  end,  that  he  must  spring 
through  the  door,  find  the  other,  kill  him 
with  one  blow,  and  then  rush  far  away  from 
this  woman  who,  like  a  fallen  goddess,  lay 
weeping  again,  her  face  between  her  arms, 
somehow  pathetic  under  this  retribution  for 
the  mconstancy  that  she  pretended  was 
pit)-. 

She  raised  her  face  and  pronounced: 
“God  can’t  be  as  cruel  as  this.  There  must 
be  some  way.  But  I  can’t  think  any  more.” 

“There  are  two  w-ays.  One  is  for  me  to 
go.  The  other  is  to  tell  him.” 

She  sat  up  and  clutched  the  cushions  on 
cich  side  of  her. 

“You  ask  me  to  go  into  that  room,  and 
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you  might  as  well  say  shoot  him  through  the 
heart!” 

He  said  to  himself :  “How  she  sticks  to  it! 
This  pretense  is  all  she  has  to  cling  to,  poor 
thing,  in  lieu  of  saying  straight  out:T  can’t 
return  to  that  old  adventure  now.  Too 
much  time  has  inter^•ened ;  I’m  no  longer  the 
same  woman.  I  must  stick  to  this  new  ro¬ 
mance.’  ”  He'said  to  himself,  “I  shall  get 
aw-ay  from  here  this  moment.”  He  turned 
toward  the  doorway.  ' 

“Remember,”  he  told  her  wearily,  “I’m 
depending  on  your  silence.” 

Struck  by  the  folly  of  that  caution,  he 
hurried  into  the  hall,  as  though  to  escape  an 
outburst  of  laughter. 

He  was  close  to  the  front  door  when  she 
appeared  in  his  path. 

“Wait  outside.  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

She  stood  tearing  her  han^erchief  to 
pieces,  looking  at  him  strangely  out  of 
her  swollen  eyes.  She  went  on: 

“WTiy,  we  must  talk.  We  can  surely  find 
the  way  out.  But  not  here.  At  the  rooms. 
The  same  rooms — ”  A  film  passed  over  her 
eyes.  She  caught  him  fast  round  the  neck, 
raised  her  lips  toward  his,  and  whispered, 
with  a  distracted  appearance  that  seemed 
gxulty  as  well  as  passionate:  “You  still  low 
me!  As  much  as  ever!” 

He  felt  that  he  and  she  had  reached  the 
depths.  This  temptation  capping  the  cli¬ 
max  of  her  rejection — this  monstrous  in¬ 
version  of  the  classic  triangle!  “What  is 
she,  then,”  he  asked  himself,  “and  what  am 
I?”  For  he  caught  hold  of  her  as  if  he  were 
going  to  crush  her  doubly  perfidious,  inex¬ 
plicable  heart,  and  fastened  his  lips  to  hers 
before  he  thrust  her  from  him  with  a  gesture 
meant  to  express  all  his  loathing  of  her,  of 
himself,  of  the  whole  of  life. 

“Oh,  wait!”  she  cried,  as  he  fumbled  with 
the  door. 

To  hold  her  off,  with  the  first  words  that 
came  into  his  head,  he  cast  at  her, 

“To-morrow!” 

She  remamed  facing  the  closed  door, 
softly  repeating, 

“To-morrow.” 

COROTLIUS  RYSBROEK  had  just 
driven  up  before  the  house  in  a  blue 
runabout.  Now,  sunk  down  bdiind  the 
steering-wheel,  he  gaped  at  the  black- 
bearded  man  who  stood  like  a  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  low  flight  of  steps. 
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Lawrence  Teck  put  on  his  hat,  gave  Cor¬ 
nelius  Rysbroek  a  blind  stare,  climbed  into  a 
hired  car.  In  doing  so,  he  showed  his  aquiline 
prohle;  and  then  Cornelius  recalled  the 
moonlit  terrace  of  the  Brassfields’  country 
house. 

“It’s  he!” 

The  hired  car  set  out  for  New  York,  and 
behind  it,  all  the  way,  went  the  blue  run¬ 
about. 

SHE  entered  her  sitting-room,  locked  the 
door,  threw  herself  up)on  the  couch. 
Round  lunch-time  there  came  a  creaking  in 
the  corridor,  a  knock.  It  was  David  in  his 
wheel-chair,  propelled  by  Hamoud. 

“No  limch.  And  perhaps  no  dinner. 
It’s  only  a  headache,  dear.  I  shall  be  all 
right.” 

“Your  voice  sounds - ” 

“Why  not,  since  I’m  suffering  a  little?” 
The  creaking  sound  died  away. 

At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  she  was  up. 
An  hour  later  she  entered  David’s  bedroom, 
dressed,  hatted  and  gloved.  Her  skin  ap¬ 
peared  translucent.  Her  hands,  drawing 
her  cloak  round  her  shivering  body,  seemed 
almost  too  weak  for  that  task.  She  wore 
her  p)erfimie. 

“Why,  where  are  you  going?” 

“To  town.  It  seems  that  Parr  has  fallen 
ill.” 

She  leaned  over  him  quickly,  thinking  of 
all  the  kisses  of  betrayal  that  had  ever  b^n 
bestowed  up)on  the  imaware.  She  went  out, 
leaving  him  dumfounded  by  her  appearance 
of  feverish  eagerness,  energy  and  sickness. 

On  the  ride  to  New  York  she  lay  back  in 
the  comer  of  the  limousine,  her  face  burning, 
her  lips  pressed  together.  “He  thinks  I 
don’t  love  him,  it  seems!”  That  was  the 
tender  menace  she  hurled  ahead  of  her  as 
the  car  carried  her  swiftly,  yet  how  slowly, 
toward  his  rooms. 

She  remembered  Anna  Zanidov. 

“The  infallible  clairvoyant!  All  that  sol¬ 
emn  nonsense!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

She  found  herself  at  the  door  of  his  rooms, 
ringing,  knocking,  calling  his  name  through 
the  panels.  She  recollected  that  she  had  the 
key  in  her  purse.  The  door  swung  back 
with  a  bang,  and  she  ran  through  the 
shaded  apartment  that  was  filled  with  the 
dull  gleaming  of  weapxtns.  She  stopp)ed  be¬ 
fore  the  bed  that  had  not  been  slept  in.  She 
returned  to  the  living-room,  and  gazed  at 


the  withered  p>etals  lying  round  the  gourd 

The  doorway  fram^  an  undersized,  obese  n 
old  man  who  wore  a  skull-cap  of  black  silesia.  h 
He  was  the  janitor. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Teck?” 

“Mr.  Teck?”  the  janitor  exclaimed  in  a 
shocked  voice. 

The  words  tumbled  out  of  her  mouth: 

“He  was  here  yesterday,  surely.  Didn’t  i 
he  leave  any  word?”  , 

“Mr.  Lawrence  Teck?”  the  old  fellow  r^ 
p)eated  in  consternation. 

Behind  him  hesitated,  in  p)assmg  by,  a 
young  man  with  an  inquisitive  face,  who  had 
under  his  arm  a  leather  p)ortfolio.  She 
slammed  the  door  on  them.  In  the  shad¬ 
owy  room  the  very  walls  seemed  to  be 
crumbling. 

She  searched  everywhere  for  a  note,  fw 
some  sign  that  he  had  been  here,  but  there 
was  no  object  in  the  place  not  covered  with 
dust. 

Then,  sunk  in  a  stup)or,  she  drove  to  the 
little  house  in  Greenwich  Village.  Her  ring 
was  answered  by  Parr’s  niece,  the  woman 
with  the  sleek  bandeaux.  Mr.  Teck  had 
been  here  twice,  the  second  time  iate  last 
night.  On  that  occasion  he  had  taken  Pan 
away  with  him. 

“Where  to?” 

“Ah,  ma’am,  if  only  I  knew!” 

Those  faded,  medieval  eyes  gazed  at  the 
benefactress  in  a  sudden  understanding  and 
intimacy,  and  Lilia  thought,  “You,  too,  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  region  far  removed  from  your 
px)ts  and  p>ans,  have  had  such  a  moment  as 
this!”  And  she  would  have  liked  to  let  her 
face  fall  forward  up)on  the  bosom  of  that 
threadbare  working-dress,  feel  those  Uril- 
worn  arms  close  round  her,  and  utter  the 
plea:  “Tell  me  how  to  bear  such  things,  to 
survive,  to  emerge  into  that  strange  serenity 
of  yours.” 

She  drove  to  Brantome’s.  The  whole 
world  was  now  tumbling  down  about  her 
ears. 

Brantome  rose  from  his  desk,  where  per¬ 
haps  he  had  been  sketching  out  some  bril¬ 
liant  appreciation  of  “Marco  Polo.”  After 
one  glance  at  Lilia, 

“What’s  happened?” 

She  showed  him  a  look  of  hatred  that  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  room;  for  it  was  not  only 
he  but  also  this  abode  of  his  that  had  ^ 
trappsed  her.  In  accents  that  lashed  him 
like  whips,  she  told  him  everything. 
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Ib  sat  down  with  a  thump  and  let  his 
ngned  face  droop  forward.  She  heard  the 
lioirse  rumble: 

"What  shall  I  do  now?” 

"Find  him!” 

She  returned  to  the  house  in  the  country. 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  the  tele¬ 
phone  beside  her  pillow  gave  a  buzz,  more 
terrifying  than  a  shout  of  fire,  an  earth- 
qiake,  a  knife  at  the  throat.  Brantome 
was  speaking.  Parr  had  returned  to  the 
house  in  Greenwich  Village.  Lawrence 
Teck  had  sailed  secretly  that  day  for  Africa. 

She  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  hoc^, 
tested  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  remained 
tbvfor  a  kmg  while.  In  the  end  she  formed 
the  words:  “That  woman.” 

She  was  thinking  of  “the  infallible 
diirvoyant.” 

IN  THE  early  morning,  while  the  trees 
round  the  house  were  still  full  of  mist, 
LiOa,  in  her  sitting-room  at  the  tall  Vene- 
du  desk  of  green-and-gold  lacquer,  re¬ 
drafted  for  the  twentieth  time  the  message 
that  she  wanted  to  send  after  Lawrence 
Tech  by  wireless.  The  rich  scintillations 
ir«n  the  polished  surfaces  before  her  en- 
Ttloped  her  distracted  countenance  in  a 
new  greenish  pMillor  as  she  traced,  now 
heavily,  now  very  faintly,  the  words: 

‘*lf  you  knew  what  you’ve  done - ” 

She  paused;  for  the  confusion  of  her  brain 
made  her  think  of  a  squirrel  frantically 
racing  in  a  revolving  cage.  Then,  seeing 
Doth^  except  the  pen-point,  she  wrote 
slowly:  “What  have  you  done?  WThat 
have  you  done?”  And  suddenly,  in  a  con¬ 
vulsive  hand  that  sprawled  over  half  the 
puge.  “To  fly  over  t^  sea!”  She  stared  at 
tbM  words  in  amazement. 
femoud-bin-Said  entered  the  sitting- 
room. 

He  had  on  the  dark-blue  joho  edged  with 
a  red  pattern.  His  snowy  underrobe  was 
bound  with  a  blue-and-red  sash  from  which 
protruded  the  alver  hilt  of  his  dagger. 
Hb  tan-colored,  clear-cut,  delicately 
boarded  face  was  expressionless  as  he  said 
softly, 

“The  morning  paper.” 

•And  she  reali^  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  discovered,  scattered  broadcast. 

Fw  a  time  Hamoud  regarded  the  prostra- 
f*»  of  her  sjMrit  from  the  heights  ^  fatal- 
But  presently,  as  he  contemplated 
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that  limp  pose,  which  added  one  more 
novelty  to  her  innumerable  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  stoicism  that  had  made  him 
look  mature  gave  way  to  the  fervor  of 
youth — his  limpid  eyes  turned  to  fire;  his 
full,  precisely  chisel^  lips  were  distorted 
by  a  pang.  However,  he  appeared  as  be¬ 
fore  when  she  raised  her  head  and  uttered, 

“Bum  it.” 

His  reverie  had  a  flavor  of  commisera¬ 
tion  now,  as  though  he  were  saying  to 
himself:  “Who  can  catch  all  the  leaves  be¬ 
fore  they  fall  to  the  grovmd?  Who  can 
sweep  back  the  waves  of  the  sea?”  He 
responded: 

“The  men  who  make  these  things  have 
been  telephoning  half  the  night.  And  now 
they  are  here  themselves.” 

“Here?” 

“They  are  sitting  on  the  steps,”  he  af¬ 
firmed,  lost  in  a  gloomy,  relishing  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  wonders  of  life.  “They  wish 
to  talk  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Verne.” 

He  pronounced  these  words  as  if  he  had 
no  idea  of  their  enormity. 

Her  spirit  stirred  at  this  threat.  All 
seemed  lost  except  the  phenomenon  of 
David  living,  by  which,  in  her  distraction, 
she  hoped  somehow  to  justify  herself.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  world  one  might 
oppose  the  fact  of  genius  miraculously 
unfolding  through  her  sacrifice.  But  she 
thought:  “The  world!  AATiat  is  that?” 
And  thereupon,  “All  the  same,  it  shall  not 
strike  down  that  helpless  creature.”  And 
the  world  became  a  memster,  unfeeling, 
indeed,  immeasurably  malign,  lying  far  off 
with  t^  teeming  cells  of  its  brain  all  plot¬ 
ting  to  rob  her  of  her  wretched  victory  and 
with  the  claws  of  one  outstretched  paw  al¬ 
ready  touching  the  threshold  of  this  house. 

“You  are  to  drive  them  away,” 

She  went  on  groping  for  phrases  as  one 
gropes  for  objects  in  the  dark,  telling 
Hamoud  that  henceforth  nobody  from  out¬ 
side  the  house  was  to  see  David  till  she  had 
been  informed,  that  all  newspapers  and  let¬ 
ters  must  come  first  to  her,  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  must  not  show  by  so  much  as  a  look — 
She  became  aware  that  among  these  phrases 
she  was  uttering,  with  an  air  of  calm  con¬ 
sideration,  others  that  had  no  intelligible 
meaning,  no  relation  to  her  objective 
thoughts.  She  heard  herself  say:  “Perhaps 
1  had  better  see  the  servants  myself.  It 
would  be  a  queer  thing  if  there  were  a  draft 
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from  the  pantry.  There  is  a  red  pillow  in 
the  fernery;  it  must  be  hidden —  The 
spears,  too — ”  She  gazed  in  perplexity  at 
Hamoud,  who  appeared  to  be  floating  be¬ 
fore  her  at  the  end  of  a  dark  tunnel. 

“For  how  long?”  he  sighed. 

“For  how  long?”  she  repeated  plaintively. 

He  seemed  to  grow  taller.  His  face, 
which  had  taken  on  a  blank  aspect,  re¬ 
sembled  the  faces  of  those  who,  in  Oriental 
tales,  stand  waiting  to  fulfil  a  wish  too 
sinister  to  have  become  an  audible  com¬ 
mand.  In  that  instant  she  saw  all  prob¬ 
lems  rushing  to  their  solution  except  one 
problem,  all  treasures  recaptured  except 
the  peace  of  conscience.  She  struggled  as 
one  might  to  awake  from  some  hypnotic 
sp)ell  in  which  one  had  been  assailed  with 
frightful  suggestions.  She  sprang  up  and 
transfixed  him  with  a  look. 

“Go!  Do  as  I  say!” 

He  bowed  and  departed. 

At  once  she  became  so  weary  that  she 
could  hardly  reach  her  couch. 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  she  asked  herself 
in  a  lost  voice. 

Somewhere,  no  doubt,  there  was  another 
Lilia,  sane,  able  to  act  as  well  as  to  think, 
capable  of  solving  even  this  dilemma.  But 
that  other  Lilia  remained  far  away,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  realm  of  those  who,  with  an 
Alexandrian  gesture,  ruthlessly  cut  the 
knot  of  interwoven  scruples,  and  for  a  brief 
season  triumphed  over  the  accidents  of 
life.  Raising  her  eyes  in  despair,  she  saw 
trembling  on  the  ceiling  a  ray  of  light  that 
resembled  the  blade  of  a  spear. 

There  descended  upon  her  the  full  weight 
of  her  forebodings — the  superstitious  dread 
that  was  typical  of  her  emotional  defec¬ 
tiveness,  and  that  had  its  origin,  perhaps,  in 
those  two  unhappy  persons  who  had  been 
her  parents.  Yet  when  she  moaned,  “Ah, 
Anna  Zanidov!”  it  was  with  an  accent  of 
reproach  as  keen  as  though  the  prophetess 
of  a  tragedy  must  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  sunshine  was  dissolving  the  luxurious 
room.  There  came  to  her,  like  a  dullness  from 
a  drug,  the  fancy  that  this  world  had  no  exis¬ 
tence  except  that  with  which  her  credulity 
had  endowed  it.  “.All  my  life  I  have  been 
dreaming  this  dream  in  which  Lawrence  and 
David,  Hamoud  and  Anna  Zanidov,  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Africa  are  figments.  Presently  I 
shall  wake  and  wonder  why  all  these  fig¬ 
ments  gave  me  so  much  pain.” 


She  floated  deliciously  in  this  thought  as 
though  in  a  tepid  sea.  She  reflected,  with 
a  vague  smile,  T  must  go  and  restore  the 
appearance  of  happmess  to  that  poor  phan¬ 
tom  down-stairs.” 


TILLA  descended  the  staircase  m  the 
^  transplendency  of  the  many-colored 
window-panes.  The  red  of  rubies,  the  Wm 
of  sapphires,  the  green  of  emeralds  en- 
wrapp^  her  slim  b^y  that  was  still 
nomenally  moving  in  its  habitual  har¬ 
moniousness.  The  serene  progress  d  her 
person  through  prismatic  light,  the  smile 
that  passed  unchanged  through  rays  d 
varying  resplendence  added  another  stama 
to  the  poetry  of  flesh,  a  stanza  differing 
from  all  the  rest,  however,  in  its  subtk, 
maybe  ominous  quality  of  strangeness. 
For  now,  bathed  in  the  fortuitous  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  stained  glass,  she  shone  b 
herself  with  an  unearthly  bloom,  as  if  an 
abnormality  that  had  always  permeated  her 
seductiveness  were  now  at  its  apogee— as  if, 
with  no  one  to  witness,  she  had  reached  the 
utter  expression  of  her  loveliness,  which 
blazed  forth  for  one  instant  completdjr, 
before  dissolving  in  this  strange  element 
that  mingled  with  it. 

The  multicolored  lights  released  her.  A 
pale,  cold  atmosphere  closed  round  her  as 
she  traversed  the  sunless  hall  and  living- 
room.  Beyond  the  doorway  of  the  study 
this  cold  pallor  rested  on  the  figure  m  the 
wheel-chair — the  phantom  because  of  whki 
that  other  phantom  was  traveling  toward  an 
exotic  semblance  of  death.  He  had  not 
heard  her  footsteps.  He  remained  with 
his  head  bowed  forward,,  a  prey,  no  doubt, 
to  such  anxiety  as  ghosts  exjjerience.  He 
expressed  perfectly  that  helplessness  with 
which,  when  she  had  believed  him  to  be 
real,  he  had  laid  hold  of  her  pity. 

The  outlines  of  all  objects  round  her 
were  clear  and  hard;  everything  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  look  of  preternatural  density. 
She  stood  paralyzed  by  the  thought:  “It  is 
not  illusion.  It  is  reality.” 

He  was  looking  at  her. 

What  appearance  did  she  present?  What 
did  he  read  in  her  face?  Had  he,  too, 
heard  the  command  that  seemed  to  have 
been  shouted  in  her  ears:  “Tell  him! 
Strike  and  be  free!” 

“What  is  it?”  he  whispered. 

Her  lips  parted,  writhed,  and  uttered  no 
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She  was  struck  dumb,  no  doubt  by 
tiie  feding  that  if  she  spoke  she  would 
blurt  out  everything  in  obedience  to  that 
atrocious  command. 

.411  at  once  she  seemed  to  have  flames  in 
her  eyts.  Everything  had  turned  the  color 
of  g<^.  She  stood  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  face  changed  by  anguish;  then  she 
M  through  that  golden  dazzle.  On  the 
staircase  the  many-colored  rays  reached  out 
to  hold  her,  to  restore  her  to  that  exquiate 
tnnsfiguration;  she  passed  through  them  in 
afladi;  indeed  they  could  now  have  en¬ 
hanced,  instead  oi  beauty,  only  the  triumph 
of  that  element  which  had  made  her  beauty 
strange.  She  stretched  herself  upon  her 
coudi,  on  her  back,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
dead.  She  found  her  voice,  and  pronounced 
with  an  extreme  rapidity,  in  muflded 
tones; 

“I  am  on  the  ship —  Faster!  Faster!” 

She  uttered  a  cry  that  was  heard  all  over 
the  house. 

When  Hamoud  and  the  serv-ants  came 
tunning,  they  found  her  rigid,  with  an  as¬ 
pect  of  catalepsy;  but  while  thty  were  tele¬ 
phoning  for  the  nearest  physician  the  con¬ 
vulsions  began.  Tossing  ateut,  she  showed 
intense  fear  of  all  who  tried  to  approach  her. 
The  women  ran  from  the  room.  Hamoud 
remained,  rigid  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his 
face  a  dingy  white,  staring  before  him  as  one 
who  meditates  on  some  immense  intolerable 
mjury.  When  her  cries  burst  forth,  he 
hid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  as  if  against 
these  invisible  forces,  these  jinn  from  the 
Pit,  that  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

The  physician  arrived  to  find  the  convul- 
sioase^^. 

Hamoud,  now  grij^ing  his  dagger  as  if  he 
iroald  presently  escape  this  scene  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  blade  into  his  breast,  uttered, 

“D>Tng?” 

“It  will  pass,”  the  [fliysician  answered, 
with  a  movement  of  reproof. 

Hamoud  approached,  afflicted  by  disbe¬ 
lief,  ajdespiair  that  swept  away  his  fatal¬ 
ism,  by  a  fury  that  called  for  revenge.  He 
bared  his  teeth  and  demanded : 

“I  shall  bring  him?  We  show  her  to 
him?” 

“Who?” 

Hamoud  glanced  malignantly  toward  the 
floor. 

“Well,  hardly!” 

The  physician  resumed  hb  air  of  preoc- 
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elation,  of  mournful  exultation.  He  said 
to  himself,  “I  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
seeing  one;  but  here  it  b  at  last,  exact  in 
every  detail — a  perfect  case  of  the  grande 
hystirie”  And  presently  he  w’ent  to  tele¬ 
phone  for  a  famous  specblist  in  psycho¬ 
therapy.  She  had  descended  into  a  stupor 
that  was  to  last  for  days. 

'T'HERE  was  a  hush  over  the  house  amid 
the  old  trees.  The  ser\’ants  moved 
scrftly  through  the  corridors,  paused  to 
whisper  to  one  another,  then  hurried,  out  of 
sight  as  David  V'eme  aj^ieared  in  hb 
wheel-chair,  slowly  propell^  toward  the 
sick-room  by  Hamoud. 

She  seemed  hardly  to  breathe  as  she  lay 
in  the  gloom  through  which  drifted  the 
white  uniforms  of  the  nurses,  amid  a  dim 
glamour  from  all  the  charming  objects  that 
had  been  meant  to  please  her  senses.  Her 
hair  was  spread  out  on  the  pillow  to  frame 
her  colorless  face,  which  had  now  attained 
indeed  the  look  of  the  “angelic  messenger.” 
But  the  angelic  messenger,  the  bearer  of 
life  to  him,  seemed  to  David  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  the  source  of  life. 

He  sat  at  the  bedside,  sometimes  unable 
to  extend  hb  hand  to  touch  her  hand,  as 
though  hb  strength  were  wholly  a  reflection 
of  her  strength,  so  that  with  the  latter’s 
waning  the  former  must  flicker  out. 

“What  is  it?”  he  thought,  lost  in  misery 
and  w’onder. 

The  physicians  and  the  nurse  looked  at 
him  askance,  their  secret  pent  in  behind 
their  lips. 

He  felt  round  him  the  pressure  of  thb 
secret.  The  air  was  full  of  thoughts  that  he 
could  not  apprehend.  He  wras  like  a  man 
fettered  in  the  dark,  hearing  all  about  him 
the  movements  erf  unfetter^  persons  who, 
with  an  abnormal  faculty  for  seeing,  com¬ 
municated  to  one  another  a  w^th  of 
knowledge  by  the  expressh’eness  of  their 
invisible  glances.  Behind  the  benignant 
evasiveness  of  the  doctors  he  seemed  to  dis¬ 
cern  a  fact  like  a  thunderbolt  withheld. 
He  recoiled  from  his  conjectures,  to  cower 
amid  these  shadow's  which  he  felt  might  be 
less  agonizing  than  that  flash  of  light. 

There  was  no  reason  for  alarm,  they  told 
him.  And  instead  of  being  m\'sterk>us,  it 
wras  a  perfectly  defined  case  of  nerves,  hys¬ 
teria,  emotional  collapse. 

Ah,  yes;  but  from  what  cause? 
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Even  Hamoud,  he  was  sure,  knew  some¬ 
thing  that  he  did  not  know.  The  Arab, 
while  apparently  as  solicitous  as  ever,  was 
changed,  He  had  taken  on  merely  in  his 
physical  ^aspect  a  new,  almost  ominous 
quality;  he  seemed  taller  than  formerly,  and 
older.  Amid  all  his  tasks  he  moved  with  a 
sort  of  feline  restlessness.  He  took  to 
prowling  at  night  round  and  round  the 
bleak  garden.  The  robed  figure  paced  the 
j>aths  with  an  effect  of  stealing  carefully 
toward  an  enemy.  In  the  light  from  a  win¬ 
dow  his  fine  profile  app>eared  for  an  instant 
like  a  presentment  of  vengeance,  with  some¬ 
thing  sensual  in  its  look  of  cruelty. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
David  became  aware  that  Hamoud  had  en¬ 
tered  the  room  without  a  sound,  to  watch 
him  from  the  deep)est  mass  of  shadows. 
One  could  make  out  only  the  pale  blotch 
that  was  his  white  skull-cap,  the  long  pale 
streak  that  was  the  uncovered  portion  of  his 
white  underrobe.  The  eyes,  the  expression 
of  the  face  were  lost  in  blackness. 

“I  thought  you  called.” 

And  he  was  gone. 

In  his  own  room,  having  noiselessly 
closed  and  locked  the  door,  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  the  Koran.  Holding  the  book  rever¬ 
ently  in  his  small  right  hand,  he  raised  his 
head  and  stood  waiting  with  closed  eyes  for 
inspiration.  Presently,  opening  the  Koran, 
he  read, 

“The  doom  of  God  cometh  to  pass.” 

This  text  was  the  answer  to  his  prayer 
for  guidance. 

He  seated  himself  by  the  window  and 
gazed  out  into  the  darkness.  He  considered 
piously  the  wonders  of  terrestial  life,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  accidents  all  foreordained  by  God, 
an  apparent  drifting  that  was  in  fact  one 
steady  propulsion  by  the  hand  of  Fate.  From 
the  rich  ancestral  house  of  coraline  limestone 
across  the  sea  to  strange  lands.  From  dig¬ 
nity  to  abasement.  From  loneliness  to  this 
faint,  delicious  fragrance  in  which  the  heart 
dissolved.  From  a  dream  of  freedom  to  the 
service  of  love  through  the  agency  of  death. 

IT  WAS  twilight.  David  Verne  sat  in 
the  study,  his  chin  on  his  breast. 
Hamoud,  app>earing  in  the  doorway,  gazed 
round  the  room.  He  had  a  fold^  news¬ 
paper  in  his  hand. 

He  looked  carefully  at  the  fireplace,  where 
logs  were  piled  ready  for  lighting  over  a 


heap  of  brushwood  and  crumpled  wrappin..  I 
paper.  Then  he  r^rded  the  center-S^  *  ^ 
on  which  stood  the  Venetian  goblet  ^ 
carafe  and  the  bottle  filled  with  the  medi¬ 
cine  prescribed  by  Dr.  Fallows.  In  the  ^ 
expiring  daylight,  Hamoud,  motionless  in  j 
his  rob^,  loomed  paler  than  usual,  his  hand-  * 

some  face  very  grave.  ® 

The  piano  attracted  his  attention.  In  II 
the  shadows  it  had  the  aspect  of  a  squatting  ^ 
monster  that  bared  at  him  the  teeth  of  its  t 
wide  mouth.  As  if  he  had  been  awaiting 
this  grotesque  effect  of  challenge,  he  moved 
toward  the  hazy  windows  and  began  to 
curtain  them. 

David  murmured  listlessly, 

“Has  the  doctor  gone?” 

Hamoud  gave  a  slight  start.  With  his 
hand  on  the  last  window-curtain,  he  in-  ! 
dined  his  head,  listening  in  awe  to  the 
tremor  of  that  voice.  When  he  had  pMfwd 
his  tongue  over  his  lips,  he  responded, 

“Not  yet.” 

He  drew  the  last  curtain  slowly.  As  he 
did  so,  his  visage,  sharpened  by  the  dying 
light,  was  tum^  toward  David;  his  gem- 
like  lips,  without  parting,  seem^  to  say: 
“Look!  It  is  the  world  of  sky  and  trees,  of 
sunrise  and  moon,  sunset  and  night  that  1 
am  shutting  out.” 

The  study  lay  in  darkness. 

Through  this  darkness  Hamoud  moved 
silently  toward  the  center-table.  He 
tweaked  the  lamp-cord;  a  gush  of  mello* 
rays  leaped  out  to  cover  the  scattered 
of  manuscript,  the  Venetian  goblet,  the 
bottle  of  medicine.  Hamoud  moved  the 
wheel-chair  closer  to  these  objects,  so  that 
David,  by  reaching  forth  his  hand,  mi^t 
touch  them  if  he  wished.  Then,  after  st^ 
ping  back  to  consider  this  arrangement  with 
a  queer,  strained  look,  he  went  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  lighted  a  match,  blew  it  out,  aoi 
laid  it  on  the  hearth.  David  stared  at  him 

“You  have  not  lighted  the  fire.  It  is 
cold  to-night.” 

Again  Hamoud  listened  in  awe  to  the 
sound  of  that  voice. 

“It  is  cold,”  he  assented  softly,  with  a 
shiver. 

Still  kneeling  on  the  hearth,  he  cont^ 
plated  the  other  as  though  he  were  seeing 
him  now  for  the  first  time.  The  feeble, 
romantic  face  before  him  was  not  as  pallid 
as  his  face;  those  enlarged,  questioning  eyes 
were  not  as  strange  as  his  eyes.  At  that 
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4tie  of  ondtiined  alarm  he  felt,  despite  all 
ie  jealousy,  contempt  and  hatred,  a 

of  wetness;  he  remembered  all  those 
^  hdpless  attitudes  that  he  had  sus- 
jined  and  eased.  Of  a  sudden,  the  habit 
^protection  grappled  with  his  resolve,  and 
aight  have  conquered,  for  a  time  at  any 
;jte,  had  he  not  recalled  the  sufferings  of 
itbdoved. 

Be  rose  and  approached  the  wheel-chair. 
The  Mvspaper  was  in  his  left  hand,  half 
cenccakd,  like  a  weapon,, in  the  folds  his 
robt 

He  heard  a  feeble  cry:  “WTiat  has  hap- 
poed?  What  has  happened?” 

I  “.\ik1  I  who  have  eaten  his  bread,” 
tbou^t  Hamoud,  in  sudden  shame  and 
:  horror. 

If  only  some  one  would  come!  But  the 
^■dowy  perspective  of  the  linng-room  re- 
aained  empty;  and  there  was  nowhere  any 
jwnd  except  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

“Have  not  taken  any  of  this?”  he  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  tone  of  suffocation.  “Remem¬ 
ber— roust  never  take  it  until  Hamoud  has 

(hopped  it.  Fifteen  drops.  No  more - ” 

He  set  down  the  bottle.  It  fell  upon  its 
ade.  But,  alas,  it  did  not  break. 

“Hamoud!  What  has  happened?” 

“Have  mercy!”  a  voice  call-in  his  ear;  so 
is  mercy,  with  a  violent  gesture,  with  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  sickness,  he  thrust  the  newspaper 
into  David's  hands.  “Done!  No  chance 
ti  turn  back  now!”  He  rolled  the  folding 
doors  together  behind  him  and  leaned 
aga!^  them,  his  face  beaded  with  sweat, 
panting  as  if  in  esaq>ing  that  room  he  had 
nro  a  mile.  He  fiaten^.  How  his  heart 
dnanped!  He  heard  nothing.  “Has  he 
tfie  courage,  thou^?  Alone  with  those 
thoughts!  And  after  all — ”  Leaning 
against  the  door,  throu^  which  came 
newer  a  sound,  Ha^ud  bc^an  to  weep — for 
the  man  whom  he  bad  served,  for  her,  and 
hr  himself. 

the  Om&n  stock,  cruel  and  remorse¬ 
less  in  its  pristine  state,  had  deteriorated  in 
the  lax  paradise  of  Zanzibar.  The  old  im¬ 
pulses  were  there,  but  in  abortive  form;  and 
the  deed  that  Hamoud’s  forefathers  would 
ha^e  done  less  indirectly  and  without  a 
tnri^  roused  in  Hamoud  that  jMty  which 
>n  ironist  has  called  “the  mask  of  weak¬ 
ness.” 

Next  morning,  when  they  asked  him  to 
state  his  whole  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he 
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told  them  that,  as  he  had  been  about  to 
light  the  fire,  Mr.  Verne  had  seen,  amid  the 
brushwood,  a  bit  of  newspaper  showing  his' 
name  in  large  type.  It  was  there,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  servants’ 
carelessness. 

“But  you  gave  it  to  him,”  the  local  chief 
of  police  remarked  severely. 

“Before  I  knew.” 

Their  indignation  was  softened  by  his 
crushed  mien  and  by’  his  swollen  eyes. 
Ha\'ing  arrived  at  their  verdict,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  Arabs — or,  as  they  called  them, 
“Ayrabs” — and  one  honest  old  fellow  even 
paid  the  race  a  compliment  in  saying, 

“It’s  said  that  when  they  like  a  person 
they  will  do  anything  for  them.” 

It  was  Hamoud  who  told  her. 

The  nurse,  stealing  a  nap  on  the  couch 
in  the  sitting-room,  did  not  stir  as  he  passed 
into  the  be^hamber;  but  Lilia  awoke  at 
the  command  his  eyes.  Wlien  he  had 
finished  speaking,  the  tremor  of  his  voice 
persisted  like  the  echo  of  a  bell  that  con¬ 
cludes  some  sacrament. 

“No!”  she  sidled,  as  the  world  burst  into 
fragments,  and.  like  the  bits  of  colored  glass 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  slid  swiftly  into  a  new 
pattern.  “Ah,  the  poor  sold!  The  f)oor 
soul!”  She  saw  him  more  clearly;  she 
understood  him  far  better,  than  in  life. 
“.All  for  nothing!  All  for  nothing!”  No — 
surely  not  all  for  nothing. 

At  any  rate,  these  were  tears  of  con¬ 
valescence. 

A  FORTNIGHT  later,  as  she  sat  in  a  deep 
chair  in  the  li\'ing-room,  Hamoud  pxe- 
sented  himself  in  the  doorwav  to  announce, 
“He  is  here.” 

Parr  crept  into  her  presence. 

The  grizzle-haired  fdkm  advanced  a  few 
steps,  limping  (m  his  cane,  then  halted, 
fri^tened  by  this  thin,  white-faced  woman 
who,  her  chin  in  her  cupped  hand,  sat 
staring  at  him  with  the  cedd  eyes  of  a  queen 
^x>ut  to  condemn  a  malefactor  to  d»th. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  negligee  oi  peach- 
colored  silk  from  the  flowing  sleeves  of 
ndiich  long  tassels  trailed  on  the  rug.  The 
morning  light,  as  though  lured  from  afl 
other  objects  in  the  room  by  this  motionless 
fine  figure,  accentuated  her  appearance  of 
iciness.  She  spoke,  too,  in  t^  voice  of  a 
stranger,  in  accents  that  thrilled  with  a 


•firil  aiibt  be  merged  with  this  other  epirit.  But  ebruptly  an  invisible  force  seemed  to  check  her  progress 
■  •bit  ippeired  to  be  a  frozen  gesture  of  horrified  denial. 
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force  produced  incongruously  from  so 
emaciate*!  a  body. 

“Come  dosen  I  want  to  look  at  you." 

He  resumed  his  tremulous  advance,  very 
slowly,  because  so  heavily  burdened  by  Im 
loyalty  to  the  beloved  master,  his  treason 
to  tha  once-gentle  benefactress.  Casting 
down  hb  eyes,  he  stood  before  her  abjectly 
leaning  on  his  cane.  His  honest,  deeply 
lined  face  twitched  p>ainfully;  for  he  could 
feel  her  scorn  passing  over  him  like  a  winter 
blast.  He  faltered: 

“I  was  helpless,  ma’am.  I  only  did  as 
he  ordered.  He  thought  it  best.  He 
believed  it  wouldn’t  le^  out.  We  took 
all  precautions.”  He  told  her  how  Law- 
tence  Teck  had  taken  him  from  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  house  to  an  obscure  hotel, 
where  they  had  found  a  strange  gentleman, 
slender,  with  a  fatigued,  nervous  face,  al¬ 
most  too  fastidiously  dressed  to  be  another 
traveler,  smoking  constantly,  saying  noth¬ 
ing.  This  gentleman’s  name — it  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  disjointed,  feverish  business,  any¬ 
way — hail  never  been  pronounced  in  Parr’s 
hearing.  The  stranger  had  seemed  at  once 
a  torment  and  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Teck. 
Occasionally,  when  Parr  entered,  it  was  as 
if  he  hail  interrupted  a  dbtressing  scene. 
Mr.  Teck  had  then  jumped  up  with  a  queer 
smile,  kn*.x:king  gainst  the  chairs  as  he 
went  to  look  out  of  the  window.  There  the 
strange  gentleman  would  join  him,  to  put 
his  hand  on  hb  shoulder,  soothe  him  in  a 
low  voice.  Then  one  morning  Mr.  Teck’s 
rooms  were  empty;  and  the  hotel  clerk 
handed  Parr  an  envelope  containing  some 
bank-notes  and  the  scrawl:  “Good-by.  God 
bless  you.  Remember,  silence.” 

“Hwe  it  is,  ma’am.” 

She  snatched  it  from  him.  pored  over  it 
fiercely,  and  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  her 
gown.  Her  lashes  wearily  veiled  her  im¬ 
placable  stare. 

“You  fool!  You  should  have  seen  that 
he  wasn’t  in  his  senses.  Where  is  he  now?” 

“He  should  be  there,”  Parr  quavered. 
“By  this  time  he  might  be  inland.” 

^e  saw  a  streani  of  men  flowing  in 


through  the  jungle,  a  human  river  doomed 
to  roll  at  last  over  some  tragic  brink.  She 
clenched  her  hands,  seemed  about  to  rise 
and  rush  out  as  she  was  in  pursuit.  She 
said, 

“You  are  going  with  me.” 

His  jaw  sagged.  Gaping  round  him, 
taking  the  whole  room  as  witness  to  this 
folly,  he  cried  out,  “Where  to?”  When  she 
began  to  speak,  he  leaned  forward  over  his 
cane,  drinking  in  the  verification  of  her 
incredible  desire.  Her  attitude  did  not 
change;  her  face  remained  cold;  her  1^ 
hardly  moved,  but  he  was  aware  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  force  behind  the  words,  of  some¬ 
thing  inflexible,  invincible,  grand— per¬ 
haps  of  a  flame  without  heat — that  filled  her 
empty  heart  with  an  unearthly  coruscatimj, 
like  a  radiance  thrown  back  from  the  walls 
of  a  cavern  of  ice. 

“Do  you  want  to  die,  ma’am?” 

“I?”  Her  voice  e.xpressed  in  that  syllable 
such  arrogance  as  youth  feels  at  the  thought 
of  death;  yet  she  did  not  look  \oung— she 
looked  as  old  as  eternity,  and  as  passionless 
and  overpowering. 

He  bowed  his  head  beneath  the  pressoie 
of  this  will  and  the  weight  of  his  obligaticm. 
He  perceived  the  uselessness  of  describing  to 
her  the  dangers  that  she  would  run  there, 
especially  at  the  season  that  was  beginniag. 
Still,  for  a  moment  he  pondered  the  trouble 
he  would  have  in  taking  his  broken  body 
on  that  pilgrimage.  “And  this  time  it 
will  get  me — just  one  or  two  little  chills,” 
he  reflected,  thinking  of  blackwater  fever. 
However,  the  thou^t  came  to  him  that 
his  life  was  no  longer  worth  much  even  to 
himself.  This  sitting  with  folded  hands,  a 
cane  between  one’s  knees,  in  the  tidy  litfla 
house  that  she  had  given  him — and  but 
for  her  it  might  have  b^n  the  crutches! 

Be^des,  if  he  lasted  that  long,  he  mi^ 
fill  his  nostrils  once  more  with  the  smell  of 
Africa,  see  the  little  fires  of  the  safvi 
flickering  against  the  green  cane-brakes* 
hear  the  songs  of  the  march  and  the  croon* 
ing  of  the  camp  and  the  voices  of  the  jungk 
under  the  crowded  stars. 


The  of  this  absorbing  romance  is  now  shifted  to  the  wild  Mambava  country  of  .\friGi — and 
Lilia’s  desperate  search  for  Lawrence  Teck.  The  concluding  instalment  wiU  appear  in  the  next 
issue — January  Everybody’s — out  December  l.Sth. 
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All  the  World  Loves  a  Parson — the  Right  Sort — and 
You'll  Enjoy  Journeying  U'ith  this  New  Missionary 
to  Falling  Water,  Where  They  Have  ^*No  Use  for 
Medlars" 


By  E.  R.  Punshon 


The  Falling  Water  lumber  camp 
heard  wi^  scant  concern  the 
news  that  another  evangelist 
was  being  sent  to  make  yet  a 
further  attempt  to  bring  it  within  the  fold. 
The  camp  did  not  take  much  stock  in  mis- 
•ooaries.  though  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
generally  prepared  to  tolerate  them,  even 
though  the  newcomer’s  predecessor  had 
been  returned  to  headquarters  nailed  up  in 
a  large  packing-case — thoughtful  prox-ision 
being  made  for  comfortable  breathing — 
bearing  the  inscription: 

“No  use  for  medlars  at  Falling  Water.” 

But  this,  it  was  generally  felt ,  had  been  go¬ 
ing  too  far,  and  Snubby  Brown  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  this  pansaction  had 
found  the  public  opinion  of  the  camp  dis¬ 
tinctly  against  them,  even  though  the  ad¬ 
mission  was  generally  and  frankly  made  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  in  question  had 
iMought  it  all  upon  himself. 

The  newcomer,  therefore,  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  was  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  Snubby  himself,  who,  though  he  ruled 
the  camp  with  a  fist  of  iron,  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  public  opinion,  declared  that  he 
would  med^e  with  no  preacher  who  didn’t 
meddle  with  him. 

“Let  him  preach  all  he  wants,”  said 
Snubby;  “that’s  his  job  and  let  him  do  it. 
But  when  a  preacher  happens  along  just 
when  a  jack-pot’s  opened  and  scatters  the 
cards  and  the  dollars  and  starts  in  then  and 
there  to  let  his  jaw  loose — well,  something’s 
bound  to  happen.” 

Something  had  certainly  happened,  as 
the  unfortunate  preacher,  loaded  up  on  a 
wagon  m  his  well-secured  packing-case,  had 
found  to  his  cost;  but  the  general  opinion 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  the 
camp — the  camp  boss,  the  head  cook,  the 
three  or  four  most  experienced  hewers — 
held  to  consider  the  case  was  that  no  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  trouble  need  be  feared  pro¬ 
vided  the  new  preacher  showed  even  the 
slightest  discretion. 

“Snubby’s  tough,  but  Snubby’s  white,” 
pronounced  the  camp  boss.  “Snubby  won’t 
bother  him  one  little  bit.  Besides,  he 
knows  the  boys  think  he  went  too  far  that 
other  time.” 

“Might  as  well  let  Snubby  know  what’s 
expected  of  him,”  suggested  one  of  the 
hewers,  and  it  was  agr^  that  he  and  an¬ 
other  should  stroll  round  and  find  Snubby 
and  delicately  hint  to  him  that  Falling 
Water  expected  him  to  give  the  new  sky- 
pilot  every  oppwrtimity  to  make  good. 

“.\fter  all,  preachers  are  harmless  enough 
if  you  don’t  listen  to  ’em,”  urged  another 
hewer,  a  man  of  a  tolerant  nature,  when 
presently  they  found  Snubby  basking 
lazily  in  the  simshine  of  that  ^e  Sunday 
afternoon. 

“That’s  all  right,”  declared  Snubby.  “If 
no  one  interferes  with  me,  I  don’t  interfere 
with  no  one,  and  no  gentleman  can  say 
more’n  that.  Now,  that  last  feller — he 
brought  it  on  himself.” 

The  two  hewers  nodded  gravely;  for  in¬ 
deed  to  interfere  just  at  the  exact  moment 
when  a  jack-pot  k  opened  is  undoubtedly  to 
ask  for  trouble. 

“Tact  is  all  that’s  wanted,  tact  on  all 
sides,”  declared  a  hewer — he  of  the  tol¬ 
erant  mind — “and  on  no  account,  Snubby 
— no  more  packing-cases.  It  gets  the  camp 
a  bad  name  back  Blast  when  folk  read  pieces 
like  that  in  the  p>apers.” 
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Snubby  again  assured  them  that  the  new 
preacher  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him  and 
the  deputation  wiUidrew,  on  the  whole 
fairly  well  satisfied.  Snubby,  though  only 
recently  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  “hewer,” 
had  long  been  the  outstanding  personality 
of  the  camp,  since  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  he  could  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats 
and  that  certainly  no  man  for  miles  around 
could  whip  him.  Why,  was  it  not  on 
record  that  he,  even  he,  who  moved  among 
them  like  any  common  man,  had  once 
stood  up  to  the  great  and  famous  Jack 
Dempsey  himself  and  been  by  him  thor¬ 
oughly  and  soundly  thrashed,  and  did  not 
this  fact  endow  him  with  a  halo  that  put  him 
on  terms  even  with  the  walking  boss  him¬ 
self? 

AS  IT  happened,  when  the  new  missionary 
-  arrived,  it  was  Snubby  Brown  himself 
who  was  the  first  to  greet  him  as  he  alighted 
from  the  buggy  that  brought  him  to  the 
can^).  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  young 
man,  very  tall,  very  thin,  with  large  black 
eyes  and  long  arms  and  legs  that  seemed 
•to  straggle  aimlessly  all  around,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  wander  off  somewhere  on  their 
own  account.  Snubby  noticed,  however, 
that  he  seemed  able  to  control  them  fairly 
well  when  he  wished  to,  and  even  to  move 
them  with  some  effect,  for  a  somewhat 
heavy  box  laden  with  books  which  he  had 
brou^t  with  him  he  handled  very  effi¬ 
ciently  as  he  lowered  it  from  the  buggy  to 
the  ground. 

“Hdlo,  Mr.  Man!”  Snubby  greeted  him 
cheerfuUy.  “You  the  new  sky-pilot  we 
heard  was  happening  along?” 

“I  am.  brother,”  said  Ae  stranger,  with 
equal  cheerfulness.  “Name  of  Peter  Wall. 
Are  ynu  one  of  the  flock?” 

Two  men  who  lounged  up  in  time  to  hear 
this  question  began  to  laugh.  The  idea  of 
Snubby  Brown  as  one  of  the  flock  tickled 
them  enormously.  Snubby  himself  turned 
red — as  red,  at  least,  as  a  countenance  al¬ 
ready  tanned  with  wind  and  weather  could 
go — and  bestowed  on  the  two  hilarious  ones 
a  scowl  that  quickly  restored  them  to 
gravity.  Like  other  great  men,  Snubby  was 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  he  perceived  that 
the  question  whether  he  •w’as  one  of  the 
flock  was  going  to  be  addressed  to  him 
pretty  frequently  unless  he  made  it  clear 
at  once  that  any  such  observation  would  be 


regarded  in  the  light  of  an  invitation  to  a 
mix-up. 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  the  Reverend  Peter 
Wall,  interpreting  correctly  this  bj-pUy, 
“I  see  you  are  not;  but  you  will  be  soon,  you 
know.  I’m  after  you,  brother,  and  I  mean 
to  get  you.” 

Snubby  gasped.  Peter  beamed.  The 
two  onlookers  retired  to  give  their  delict 
full  vent  out  of  sight  of  the  formidaWe 
Snubby.  Like  lightning  the  news  sprad 
through  the  camp  that  the  new  missionaiy 
had  signalized  his  appearance  in  ramp  by 
hailing  Snubby  Brown  as  “brother”  and 
announcing  his  intention  to  “get  him.” 

“Snubby  Brown,”  they  said  to  each 
other  joyously,  “Snubby  Brown— there’s 
going  to  be  some  fun!” 

And  happy  as  so  many  schoolboys  they 
all  flocked  forthwith  to  see  it. 

Peter,  busily  establishing  himself  in  the 
tiny  log  hut  his  predecessor  had  left  m  such 
unusual  circumstances — some  of  the  nails 
employed  to  fasten  up  the  packing-care 
were  still  lying  about  the  floor— was  much 
moved  and  gratified  by  the  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  interest  his  arrival  appeared  to  be 
causing.  Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
hut  he  spoke  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and 
announced  that  while  he  had  not  intended 
to  begin  his  ministry  quite  so  soon,  yet  in 
the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  inter¬ 
est  being  showm,  the  opening  meetmg 
would  be  held  in  one  hour’s  time. 

“And  there’s  a  brother  there,”  added 
Peter  Wall,  with  a  friendly  nod  and  sm3e 
toward  Snubby  Brown,  whom  he  noticed  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  onlookers.  “I  hope  to 
see  with  us;  for  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
him  I  said  to  myself  that  there  was  one  I 
was  bound  to  get.” 

There  was  a  silence  of  sheer  apprehensioB. 
Struggling  to  control  himself,  Snubby  said, 

“All  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Man,  is 
this:  You  don’t  interfere  with  me  and  I 
won’t  interfere  with  you.” 

“Ah,”  said  Peter  Wall;  “but  then,  you  see, 
to  interfere  with  you  all  is  just  what  I  am 
here  for.” 

Every  one  looked  to  see  what  Snubby 
had  to  say  to  that.  All  knew  of  the  edict 
that  had  gone  forth  from  the  conclave  of 
the  elder  statesmen  of  the  camp,  but  all 
felt  that  so  direct  a  challenge  relieved 
Snubby  from  all  restraint.  That  some¬ 
thing  was  expected  from  him  Snubby 
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lealized.  His  mind,  which  was  not  remark- 
ibk  for  originality,  turned  again  toward 
thoughts  of  another  p)acking-case — one  not 
so  large  and  with  less  adequate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  comfortable  breathing.  But 
first  he  felt  he  must  give  this  foolish  lad, 
nishing  in  where  only  the  peers  of  Jack 
Dempsey  could  afford  to  tread,  the  fullest 
warning  possible.  Slowly,  formidably, 'he 
walked  forward,  his  great  shoulders  squared, 
his  long  arms,  ending  in  fists  like  sledge¬ 
hammers,  hanging  by  his  side.  When  he 
was  face  to  face  with  Peter,  who  had  awaited 
quietly  his  coming,  he  said,  in  a  low  growl: 

“The  feller  what  was  before  you  tried  that 
game.  He  interfered.  So  he  went.  In  a 
packing-case.” 

“Was  it  you  did  that?”  asked  Peter  tran¬ 
quilly.  “It  was  very  wrong,  and  it  shall 
be  my  task  to  lead  you  to  repentance.” 

Some  one  laughed.  Snubby  breathed 
hard.  Then,  feeUng  that  in  this  war  of 
words  he  was  outmatched,  he  stamped  sud¬ 
denly  and  very  hard  with  his  heavy  boots 
on  Peter’s  toe. 

“That’s  for  warning,  young  fellow,”  he 
said;  “so  you  mind.” 

“Here’s  my  other  foot  for  you  if  you  like 
to  stamp  on  that,  too,”  said  Peter,  putting 
it  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  .Snubby 
promptly  stamped  on  it  with  all  his  force. 

“I  can  keep  that  up  as  long  as  you,”  he 
said,  grinning. 

“I  can  keep  it  up  longer  than  you,”  an¬ 
swered  Peter,  though  he  was  pale  to  the 
lips  writh  pain.  “There  is  my  other  foot 
again.” 

Once  more  Snubby  was  about  to  stamp 
t^wn  it,  but  from  behind  some  one  shouted, 

“Aw,  quit,  Snubby;  quit  it !” 

Snubby  turned  like  a  shot;  but  the 
ipeaker,  having  uttered  his  protest,  had 
discreetly  vanished  and  Snubby  turned 
round  on  Peter  again. 

“I  see  what’s  the  matter  with  you,”  he 
said.  “You’re  spoiling  for  a  fight,  young 
feller.” 

“I  am,”  Peter  agreed. 

“Good!”  said  .Snubby,  beginning  to  take 
off  his  coat.  “In  two  minutes  your  own 
mother  won’t  know  you  from  a  tian  of 
dough.” 

But  Peter  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
^  “Not  that  kind  of  fighting,”  he  said. 
“My  weapons  are  not  fists,  and  I  am  here 
to  preach  peace.” 

Stnybody's  Idagoztne,  Dtcember,  jsjai 


“Aw,  quit  itl”  called  out  suddenly  the 
camp  boss,  who  had  come  up  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  “Let.  him  alone,  Snubby;  he 
ain’t  no  fighter.” 

“Sure  thing,  he  ain’t,”  growled  Snubby, 
and  turned  and  walked  away. 

“The  meeting  will  begin,”  Peter  called 
after  him,  “in  one  hour.  I  shall  look  out  for 
you,  brother.” 

“Maybe  I  sha’n’t  be  far  away,”  retorted 
Snubby,  grinning  over  his  shoulder  with  an 
air  of  obscure  threat  that  for  the  first  time 
made  the  new  missionary  feel  a  little 
uneasy. 

*  I  'HE  meeting  was  held  accordingly  as 
Mr.  Peter  Wall  had  promised  it  ^ould 
be,  but  the  only  person  who  attended  it  was 
himself.  Alone  he  sang  the  opening  hymn. 
Not  one  soul  in  all  the  camp  seem^  aware 
of  that  fresh  young  voice  lifted  in  solitary 
praise.  When  he  had  finished,  Peter  paused 
and  waited  a  little,  and  as  still  no  one  ap¬ 
proached,  he  sang  another  hymn.  A  queer 
pathetic  figure  against  the  background  of 
those  tremendous  forests  his  tall,  thin  figure 
made  as  he  stood  there  solitary  with  his 
straggling  arms  and  legs  sprawling  around, 
and  sang  and  sang  again,  and  had  for  audi¬ 
ence  not  one  single  living  creature,  not  one 
out  of  all  the  men  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  camp.  So  then  he  prayed  aloud 
for  a  blessing  on  the  camp,  to  himself  for 
hearers.  He  prayed  with  his  eyes  closed, 
long  and  fervently,  and  when  he  opened 
them  and  looked  around  in  the  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  that  some  small  gathering  had  collected — 
even  if  only  two  or  three — there  was  still 
not  a  living  creature  near. 

Slowly  he  looked  around.  It  was  puzzling ; 
it  was  disconcerting,  but  he  was  not  beaten 
yet.  He  drew  himself  to  his  full  height; 
his  great  black  eyes  began  to  flame  and 
sparkle.  As  though  he  were  speaking  to  the 
most  attentive  crowd  that  ever  gathered 
round  a  successful  minister,  he  began  to 
preach. 

With  ferv'cr.  with  eloquence,  with  passion 
he  spoke  and  pleaded  there.  It  was  as 
though  some  hidden  fount  within  him  had 
been  touched  and  opened,  and  to  this  day 
he  believes  that  never,  either  before  or 
since,  has  he  spoken  with  such  clear,  con¬ 
vincing  force.  For  nearly  an  hour  the 
words  poured  from  him,  though  all  the  time 
there  was  no  one  who  came  near  to  listen. 
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and  then  he  sang  another  hymn,  his  clear 
and  sweet  voice  dominating,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  camp,  making  itself  heard  above  all 
the  laughter  and  the  gossip  and  the  quar¬ 
reling  that  was  going  on.  Some  of  the 
men  as  they  heard  it  grinned  sheepishly  at 
each  other  and  turned  to  look  where  Snubby 
Brown  sat  formidably  alone,  an  unlighted 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  huge  hammer-like 
fists  resting  on  his  knees,  watching  with 
implacable  eyes  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
young  c\'angelist. 

“To-morrow,  to-morrow  they  will  come,” 
Peter  said  to  himself  as  he  turned  to  go 
back  to  his  hut;  but  on  the  morrow  it  was 
the  same. 

Alone  he  preached,  alone  he  prayed, 
solitary'  his  clear  young  voice  rang  out  in 
the  hymn  that  m^e  itself  heard  above  all 
the  damor  and  bustle  of  the  evening  camp, 
and  that  made  the  men  who  heard  it  grin 
again  dieepishly  at  each  other  and  glance 
toward  where  Snubby  still  sat  formidably  in 
his  accustomed  place. 

“To-morrow,  to-morrow  it  will  be  differ¬ 
ent,”  Peter  said  to  himself. 

But  when  to-morrow  came  it  was  still  the 
same.  Not  that  he  found  the  men  un¬ 
friendly'  when  he  moved  about  among  them. 
They'  were  willing  enough  to  talk.  One  or 
two  of  them  help^  him  in  little  jobs  he  took 
in  hand  to  make  his  log  hut  more  weather¬ 
proof.  He  seemed  to  detect  among  some 
of  them  a  certain  undercurrent  of  sympathy, 
even  though  others  showed  toward  him  the 
scorn  and  contempt  the  commoner  sort  of 
mind  shows  always  toward  app>arent  failure. 
But  all  the  same,  when  he  asked  them  to 
attend  his  meetings,  even  if  only  once,  he  re¬ 
ceived  none  but  evasive  replies.  One  had 
one  excuse  and  another  another,  and  there 
were  many  who  replied  simply,  “Don’t 
want,”  so  that  the  evening  meeting  still 
went  quite  unattended.  And  that  for  this 
,there  was  some  hidden  reason  he  felt  fully 
convinced. 

OETER,  however,  was  a  p)ersistent  person ; 
^  finally  he  succeeded  in  catching  the 
camp  boss  in  a  comer  whence  there  was  no 
escape  .and  in  asking  him  if  he  could  tell 
him  why  none  of  the  men  came  to  his 
evening  meeting. 

“Region  they  don’t  want,”  said  the 
camp  boss.  “Anyway,  it’s  your  funeral, 
not  mine.” 


“Unless  there  was  some  reason,” 
said,  “they  would  be  sure  to  come,  somed 
them,  just  to  see  what  it  was  like.” 

“Reckon  that’s  their  funeral,”  sjud  tk 
camp  boss,  “not  mine.” 

He  would  say  nothing  more,  and  with  tkt 
Peter  had  to  be  content,  though  he  r. 
mained  more  convinced  than  ever  that  that 
was  some  reason  for  so  complete  a  boycottd 
his  meetings  and  thought  that  perhaps  he 
was  the  only  person  in  camp  who  did  not 
know  what  this  reason  was.  \  wave  d 
discouragement  made  him  contemplate  r- 
turning  to  headquarters  to  report  his  coo- 
plete  failure,  but  then  again  he  set  hh 
teeth,  his  big  black  eyes  kmdled  and  flaslyj 
with  an  almost  wild  defiance,  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  would  go  on,  yea,  even 
though  never  one  single  living  creatve 
came  to  hear  what  he  hiid  to  say. 

“Though  I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  is 
the  trouble,”  he  thought,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  just  before  him  the  head  cook  smokings 
reflective  pipe  after  the  labors  and  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  day,  and  planning  how  nert 
week  he  would  achieve  a  pie  that  should 
outshine  even  the  pie  of  to-day  that  hid 
been  unanimously  acclaimed  as  the  nearest 
thing  possible  to  going  to  heaven  in  a  band¬ 
box. 

Peter  knew  that  not  even  the  camp  boa 
was  more  important  in  the  camp,  or  moR 
universally  resf>ected,  than  was  the  head 
cook,  and  it  struck  him  that  perhaps  from 
him  he  might  obtain  the  explanation  he 
sought.  Pointblank,  therefore,  he  asked  hhn 
if  he  knew  why  the  men  held  so  per.sistentlf 
aloof  from  his  meetings. 

“Reckon,”  observed  the  head  cook 
slowly,  “they  don’t  want.” 

“But  if  any  fellow  began  to  talk  anjF- 
where  in  camp  about  anything,  one  or  two 
of  the  others  at  least  would  always  happen 
along  to  hear  what  it  was  all  ab^t,” 
urged  Peter. 

“That’s  so,”  agreed  the  head  cook 
gravely;  “but  that’s  different.” 

“Why?”  asked,  Peter  and  added,  for,  if  he 
possessed  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  he  was 
also  not  altogether  without  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent:  “It’s  not  as  if  the  boys  had 
anything  against  me  or  were  unfriendly  at 
all — they  are  mighty  nice  to  me  most  all  the 
time  and  one  of  them  even  gave  me  a  h^ 
of  that  pie  you  made  for  dinner  to-day. 
My,  it  was  good!” 
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Xhe  lyad  cook  visibly  softened. 

“It  was  a  good  pie,”  he  admitted  simply, 
lod  added,  “Some  of  the  boys  call  mine  the 
Ijrttff-tlm-ma-made  pies.’  ” 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  said  the  guileful  Peter. 
•TTiey  are  real  good,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

The  hej»d  cook  softened  still  further ;  in  fact 
it  mi^t  be  said  that  he  completely  melted. 
He  kwked  around.  He  said  cautiously, 

“Mbter,  there’s  a  hoodoo  on  them  meet- 
jj^of  pum.” 

Peter  looked  very  puzzled. 

“How?  Why?”  he  asked.  “In  what  way?” 

“Snubby,”  said  the  head  cook  in  the 
same  cautious  whisper.  -“Snubby  Brown — 
don’t  let  on  I  told  you.” 

“But,”  protested  Peter,  more  and  more 
pozaled,  “I  don’t  understand.  How  can 
Snubby  prevent  the  boys  coming  to  my 
■eetii^?” 

“He  can’t,”  agreed  the  head  cook;  “but 
be  can  pass  the  word  round  that  any  fellow 
going  to  hear  you  preach  will  have  to  fight 
himafterward.  And  that’s  what  he’s  done.” 

“Oh-h,”  said  Peter,  seeing  light  at  last. 

“You  see,  it’s  this  here  way,”  explained 
the  head  cook:  “He’s  got  it  in  for  you  all 
light  on  account  of  your  calling  him  one  of 
tk  flock,  which  tickled  the  boys  an  awful 
lot,  and  then  your  telling  him  you  was 
bound  to  get  him  in  the  end.  That 
fetched  him  where  he  lives,  so  now  the  boys 
know  that  if  they  go  to  hear  you  preach 
theyTl  have  to  fight  Snubby  after.” 

“Are  they  so  scared  of  him  as  all  that?” 

“That  there  remark,”  said  the  head  cook 
with  dignity,  “is  lacking  in  tact,  and  tact  is 
what  you  want,  young  fellow,  in  your  pro¬ 
fession,  if  you  mean  to  make  good.” 

“I’m  re^  sorry,”  apologized  Peter.  "I 
didn’t  mean  that.” 

“No  offense  took  if  none  meant,”  said 
the  head  cook  graciously,  “and  it  ain’t 
that  the  boys  are  scared  exactly;  this  crowd 
in  this  camp  don’t  scare  worth  a  cent.  It’s 
only  as  they  know  very  well  that  Snubby 
an  whip  the  best  man  among  them  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  his  back.” 

“But  he  can’t — couldn’t  fight  the  whole 
comp!”  cried  Peter. 

“For  why  not?”  a.sked  the  head  cook. 

DETER  went  uicri;  fttrnished  with 
much  food  for  thought.  Evidiptly  none 
0*  the  men  was  likely  to  attend  his  meet- 
when  such  attendance  meant  a  fight 
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afterward  with  Snubby  Brown,  who,  it 
seemed,  could  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
him  lick  the  best  man  among  them.  What 
was  to  be  done,  Peter  did  not  very  clearly 
see,  but  one  obvious  course  was  to  inter¬ 
view  Snubby  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  re¬ 
move  this  very  practical  and  convincing 
hoodoo  he  had  laid  on  the  meetings.  So 
the  next  evening,  after  Peter  had,  as  usual, 
prayed  and  preached  and  sung  all  alone, 
he  went  straight  to  the  spot  where  he  knew 
that  at  this  time  Snubby  was  usually  to  be 
found,  implacably  on  the  watch  to  see  that 
none  broke  his  decree  without  paying  the 
forfeit. 

“Snubby,”  said  Peter,  going  straight  to 
the  point  as  usual,  “why  don’t  you  want 
the  boys  to  come  to  hear  me  preach?” 

“Hiih?”  said  Snubby. 

“Snubby,”  said  Peter,  very  earnestly, 
“why  don’t  you  come  yourself  and  give 
them  a  lead?” 

“Young  feller,”  said  Snubby,  almost 
admiringly,  “you’ve  got  a  gall.” 

“No,”  said  Peter,  “a  call.” 

He  began  to  talk,  to  argue,  to  plead,  but 
before  he  had  uttered  more  than  a  dozen 
sentences  or  so,  Snubby  laid  his  enormous 
paw  upon  the  young  man’s  shoulder,  pulled 
him  slowly  forward,  with  equal  deliberation 
took  a  handkerchief  from  his  piocket  and 
rammed  it  into  Peter’s  mouth  and  then 
released  him,  all  without  saying  one  word. 
The  few  men  who  had  drawn  near  shouted 
with  delighted  laughter,  and  Peter  took  the 
handkerchief  out  again. 

“I  rather  wish  you  had  washed  it  first, 
Snubby,”  he  said  wistfully. 

That  was  as  far  as  they  got  that  time, 
and  it  was  not  far.  But  again  after  the 
next  night’s  solitary  meeting— if  that  can 
be  called  a  meeting  at  which  but  one  is 
present — Peter  went  again  to  find  Snubby 
in  his  accustomed  place. 

“Snubby,”  said  Peter  yearningly,  “won’t 
you  quit?” 

“Naw,”  said  Snubby.  “I  never  quit.” 

“  ’More  do  I,”  said  Peter,  his  black  eyes 
beginning  to  sparkle  again.  “Never.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Snubby.  “You 
want  the  boys  to  come  to  hear  you  preach;  I 
want  ’em  to  keep  away.  We’ll  see  which 
of  us  makes  good,  fair  fighting  and  no  inter¬ 
ference  on  either  side.” 

“But  you’ve  no  right — ”  cried  Peter,  and 
paused. 
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“Reckon,”  said  Snubby  slowly,  “I’ve  as 
good  a  right  to  say  a  man’s  got  to  %ht  me  as 
>■00  lurve  to  say  a  man’s  got  to  hear  you 
preach.  Young  feller,  you  had  better 
pack  your  traps  and  quit.  There’s  no 
spellbinder  ever  born  the  boys  here  will 
listen  to  if  they’ve  got  to  fight  me  after.” 

“I  attend  the  meetings,”  Peter  urged, 
“and  I  don’t  fight  you  and  won’t.  So  why 
should  any  one  else?” 

“Because  if  they  didn’t,  I  would  wipe 
the  earth  with  them,”  answered  Snubby 
simply;  “but  as  for  you,  you  don’t  count. 
Why,  I  reckon  you  never  fought  a  man 
in  your  life.” 

“Never,  and  never  will,”  answered  Peter 
eamesth’.  “I  am  a  man  of  p>eace.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Snubby  smilingly; 
“but  I  ain’t,  you  see,  and  the  boys  know  it.” 

Peter  stood  silent  and  musing.  He  saw 
no  way  out.  No  matter  how  willing  the 
men  might  be  to  hear  him,  they  would  not 
come  at  the  price  of  having  to  fight  the 
formidable  Snubby.  It  came  into  his 
mind,  swift  and  sudden  as  a  ray  of  sunshine 
through  a  rift  in  gathered  clou^,  that  there 
was  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which 
Snubby ’s  opposition  could  be  removed. 

“Ver>*  well,”  he  said;  “if  you  must  fight, 
you  must.  Shall  we  start  in  right  now?” 
“Huh?”  said  Snubby. 

His  slowly  moving  mind  failed  at  first 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  Peter’s  ques¬ 
tion,  and  even  when  Peter  began  to  re¬ 
move  his  coat,  Snubby  still  did  not  quite 
grasp  the  other’s  meaning. 

“Huh?”  he  said,  varying  slightly  the 
intonation  of  his  grunt  of  puzzl^  interro¬ 
gation. 

“Shall  we  start  in  right  now?”Peter  said 
again. 

Then  Snubby  understood  and,  lying  back, 
he  roared  aloud  with  laughter.  He  thought 
it  was  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of. 

Peter  stood  and  watched  and  waited  till 
this  laughter  should  be  done,  while  at  a 
distance  men  looked  round  and  said  to  each 
other, 

“Preacher  and  Snubby  are  getting  on  fine, 
swapping  yarns.” 

“Sorry,”  Snubby  managed  to  stammer  at 
last  through  the  gusts  of  his  still  continuing 
merriment;  “but,  say,  ain’t  you  just  too 
cute?” 

“Shall  we  begin  right  now,”  Peter  said 
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again,  “or  have  I  got  you  scared  stil?” 

Snubby  stopped  laughing  now  and  m 
upright.  This  question  struck  him  « 
going  a  little  too  far. 

“Young  feller,”  he  asked  seriously,  “(h 
you  know  what  you’re  saying?  Do  vog 
mean  it?” 

“I  do,”  answered  Peter  briefly. 

Snubby  was  still  a  good  deal  amused,  bst 
he  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 

“Young  feller,”  he  said,  “I  warn  ym 
fair.  I  %ht  rough.” 

“Do  you?”  said  Peter.  “Well,  I  don’t 
know  how  I  fight,  for  I’ve  never  fouik 
before.” 

“Then,  young  feller,”  said  Snubby 
simply,  “I’m  sorry  for  you.” 
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By  this  time  a  little  group  of  men  had  | 
gathered  near.  They  had  seen— lad 
heard — Snubby  laugh;  they  had  seen  Pete 
remove  his  coat,  and  that  was  generally  &  1 
signal  that  a  fight  was  beginning.  Now,i  | 
fight — even  a  dog-fight — was  the  one  lori 
of  entertainment  in  that  camp  which  ns 
universally  popular,  and  of  late,  ana 
Snubby  had  established  such  undisputed 
supremacy,  they  had  grown  regrettably 
rare.  Therefore,  with  a  lingering  hope, 
men  came  lounging  along,  even  thou^  they 
felt  that  a  fight  between  Snubby  Brown  and 
the  new  preacher  would  be  a  piece  of  quite 
incredible  good  fortune. 

“A  scrap — Snubby  and  the  new  preadw 
— a  fight — the  new  preacher  and  Snubby," 
they  said  to  each  other,  “Aw— come 
and  when  they  arrived  and  saw  the  tw 
facing  each  other,  they  could  scarce  beBew 
their  own  eyes  that  looked  indeed  as  if  thty 
would  all  fail  out  of  all  their  heads. 

“Boys,”  said  Snubby,  addressing  thea,| 
“I  want  you  to  know — this  ain’t  no  t  ’ 
of  mine.  Not  being  interfered  with,  I 
interferes  with  none.  But  Preacher  said  i 
he  had  me  scared  cold,  so  what  can  I  do  bil 
whip  him?” 

^  “Boys,”  said  Peter,  in  his  turn,  “I  waal 
you  to  know  this  is  none  of  my  seekinf. 
But  you  know  how  our  brother  here 
put  a  hoodoo  on  my  meetings  by  saysg 
any  man  who  comes  to  them  has  got  to 
fight  him  afterward;  and  if  that’s  so,  it's 
only  a  square 'deal  be  should  whiptk 

preau:heE  "fost  and  last  and  all  thethne- 
isn’t  that  so?” 

There  was  a  little  murmur  of  assent 
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sympathy.  Rough  and  wild  as  these  men 
pight  be,  no  appeal  for  a  square  deal  ever 
left  them  quite  unmoved.  Snubby  felt 
that  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  turning 
against  him  and  he  scowled  ferociously 
around. 

“.\ny  feller  got  anything  to  say?”  he 
demanded.  “If  any  feller  has,  he  only 
wants  to  open  his  mouth  just  once.  Nope? 
Now,  young  feller,  I’ll  fix  you  up  all  right 
as  soon  as  you  want,  and  then  any  one  else 
what  wants.” 

.\ftcr  all,  it  was,  the  onlookers  generally 
agreed,  a  most  uninteresting  and  disap¬ 
pointing  fight.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  a 
hght  at  all.  It  was  merely  Snubby  exercis¬ 
ing  himself  on  a  punching-ball.  Peter,  his 
long  arms  whirling  wildly  round  his  head, 
came  charging  in,  and  Snubby,  with  one 
stra^ht  punch,  met  him  and  sent  him  flying. 
Peter,  picking  himself  up,  rushed  in  again, 
his  arms  whirling  more  wildly  than  before, 
and  again  Snubby,  with  one  straight  punch, 
sent  him  once  more  to  the  ground.  ^Tien 
this  had  continued  monotonously  for  a 
time,  Peter  began  to  experience  a  slight 
difficulty  in  rising.  When  it  had  gone  on  a 
little  longer,  this  difficulty  had  become  an 
inqxissibility,  and  so  he  lay  still  and  blinked 
at  the  sky  and  tried  to  remember  what  it  all 
meant,  and  some  of  the  more  good-natured 
of  the  bystanders  picked  him  up  and  carried 
him  home  to  his  log  hut  and  treated  his  in¬ 
juries  with  the  home-made,  efficacious 
remedies  of  the  camp. 

“Only  let  this  learn  you,  young  man,” 
thev’  said  severely,  “never  to  monkey  no 
more  with  men  like  Snubby  Brown.” 

“To-morrow,”  muttered  Peter,  “to-mor¬ 
row — m  be  there  again.” 

“To-morrow,”  they  told  him  with  in¬ 
creased  severity,  “you  won’t  be  in  no  state 
whatever  to  leave  your  bunk.” 

TN  THIS  they  were  perfectly  right;  but  all 
^  the  same  Peter  did  leave  his  bunk  toward 
evening  and  made  his  way,  more  or  less  un¬ 
steadily,  to  where  Snubby  reclined  in  his 
accustomed  place,  relentlessly  determined 
that  no  wave  of  sympathy  should  bring  any 
to  attend  Peter’s  meeting — if  Peter  were  in 
fit  state  to  hold  it — without  having  to  pay 
the  penalty  decreed. 

“Hello,  young  feller,  feeling  spry?” 
Snubby  greeted  Peter  with  a  grin  as  the 
young  man  came  up  to  him. 
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“Hello,  brother!”  said  Peter,  beginning  to 
remove  his  coat.  “Are  you  ready?” 

“Huh?  Huh?”  exclaimed  Snubby  in 
various  keys  of  astonishment,  for  once 
really  taken  aback.  “Ain’t  you  had 
enough?” 

“No,”  said  Peter;  “and  never  shall.” 

“Aw,  come  off,”  said  Snubby  impatiently, 
“I  don’t  want  to  fight  a  kid  like  you  no 
more.” 

“Will  you  come  to  my  meeting  to-night?” 
demand^  Peter. 

“Talk  sense,”  requested  Snubby;  “run 
away  and  play.  I  ain’t  coming  to  no  meeting, 
and  I  ain’t  fighting  you  no  more,  neither.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Peter.  “Have  I  got 
you  scared  stiff?” 

This  was  too  much ,  and  Snubby  rose  to  his 
feet.  , 

“All  r^ht,  young  feller,”  he  said;  “now 
you’re  asking  for  it,  and  now  you’re  going  to 
get  it.” 

It  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  previoiu 
night’s  performance.  Peter  came  reeling 
resolutely  in,  was  knocked  down,  rose  to 
his  feet,  was  knocked  headlong  again,  and 
so  on  without  change  or  p>ause,  and  without 
once  getting  in  a  blow  himself,  till  at  last 
the  time  came  when  from  Snubby’s  last 
vicious  punch  he  was  unable  to  recover  him¬ 
self  and  could  only  lie  supine  and  w'onder 
dazedly  who  he  was  and  w’here,  and  what 
was  the  thing  as  big  as  a  balloon  now  at¬ 
tached  to  his  shoulders  where  his  head  had 
once  been.  Two  of  the  onlookers  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him  to  his  bunk,  and 
later  on  the  camp  boss  came  to  sp)eak  to 
Snubby.  “Quit  it,  Snubby;  why  can't 
you?”  he  urged.  “W'hat’s  the  fun  of  ham¬ 
mering  a  helpless  innocent  like  him?” 

“It  ain’t  no  fun  at  all,”  agreed  Snubby; 
“but  when  a  feller  comes  for  me,  ain’t  I  a 
right  to  lay  him  out?” 

To  this  the  camp  boss  had  no  reply,  and 
indeed  Snubby’s  position  seemed  impreg¬ 
nable  by  every  law  and  custom  of  the  camp. 

“Reckon  there  ain’t  nothing  to  wony' 
about,”  Snubby  called  after  the  camp  boss 
as  that  d^nitary  was  moving  away;  “reckon 
the  young  feller  has  had  enough  this  time.” 

But  there  Snubby  guessed  wrong;  for 
next  day  at  the  accustomed  hour  Peter 
turned  up  once  more,  his  face  badly  swollen, 
his  gait  none  too  steady,  one  eye  closed,  but 
with  the  other  one  still  shining  with  strange 
fire. 
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“Aw,  quit!”  Snubby  said,  exasperated, 
as  he  saw  Peter  thus  for  the  third  time 
coming — or  rather  reeling — toward  him. 
“Have  a  Uttle  horse-sense,  young  feller.” 

“Are  you  coming  to  my  meetings?”  asked 
Peter  as  well  as  a  badly  swollen  mouth 
would  permit  him. 

“I  am  not,”  said  Snubby,  “and  I’m  not 
whipping  you  any  more.  ’Tain’t  reason¬ 
able,”  he  complained  bitterly. 

•  “Have  I  got  you  scared  stiff,  then?” 
demanded  Peter,  and  Snubby  threw  his 
hat  in  the  air  with  a  yell  of  rage. 

“I  take  that  from  no  man,”  he  said. 

The  fight — if  fight  it  can  be  called — 
foUowed  its  usual  course.  Peter  never  got 
in  a  blow;  invariably  his  long  arms  were 
still  whirling  wildly  round  his  head  while 
Snubby’s  straight  punches  were  getting  in 
their  work.  A  dozen  times  or  more  did 
Peter  go  down  before  those  devastating 
blows,  till  at  last  he  lay  so  still  after  one  that 
had  been  particularly  vicious  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  the  onlookers  feared  he  had 
been  killed.  But  it  was  only  a  swoon,  and 
when  they  had  carried  him  back  to  his 
bunk  and  he  had  recovered  consciousness, 
he  still  made  an  effort  to  get  on  his  legs  and 
his  one  sound  eye  still  shone  with  a  wild 
and  unabated  fire. 

Next  evening  it  was  the  same,  and  to 
see  Snubby  Brown  whip  the  preacher 
became  one  of  the  recognized  diversions  of 
the  camp. 

But  after  a  time  it  began  to  pall;  and  there 
came  one  evening  when  not  more  than  four 
or  five  had  gathered  to  watch. 

“I’m  willing  to  stop  and  I’m  willing  to  go 
on  just  as  long  as  he  wants,”  Snubby  ex¬ 
plained,  when  on  this  occasion  he  had 
knocked  Peter  down  finally.  “It’s  always 
a  bit  of  practise  in  punching  for  me;  but  all 
the  same  his  ma  ought  to  be  told  to  come 
and  take  him  away.” 

Only  one  of  the  onlookers  troubled  to 
stroll  over  and  look  at  Peter  lying  supine 
and  pale  on  the  ground. 

“You’re  sure  up  against  it  good  and 
plenty,”  this  man  said  when,  at  l^t,  Peter 
stirred  and  groaned  a  little  and  tried  to  sit 
up  and  could  not.  “Why  don’t  you 
quit?” 

“Have  I  got  him  scared  stiff?”  Peter 
murmured  faintly. 

“You  have  not,”  said  the  other,  grinning, 


“and  you  never  will  neither  till  you  kan 
to  hit  straight  instead  of  swinging  yog, 
arms  all  round  your  head  like  a  windnil 
gone  on  a  spree.” 

“Ah,”  said  Peter  and  lay  still,  consideriw 
this  till  it  was  dark,  no  one  offermg  to  hdp 
him  home. 

The  fact  was  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
camp  had  moved  definitively  against  him. 
It  was  felt  that  he  was  being  merely  foolish 
and  mulish.  He  was  considered  to  be  sli^tly 
presumptuous  in  so  persistently  attemptin 
thus  to  T^ip  a  man  who,  it  was  generally 
conceded,  could  whip  the  best  in  camp  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  him.  There  was  even 
an  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  what  was 
going  on  was  getting  the  camp  a  bad  namf 
and  they  were  all  rather  sensitive  about 
the  camp’s  reputation. 

“Back  East,”  they  said  to  each  other, 
“folk’ll  think  we  don’t  know  how  to  treat 
preachers  right;  they  won’t  none  of  ’em 
know  as  it  isn’t  Snubby’s  fault.” 

But  Peter  persisted,  and  Snubby  with 
reluctance  but  after  a  businesslike  fashim 
did  what  was  required  of  him,  and  the 
camp  grew  frankly  bored  with  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  one  evening  when  Peter 
turned  up  as  usual  there  was  not  a  single 
creature  there  to  watch. 

Snubby  greeted  him  with  a  friendly 
nod. 

“Reckon  I  should  feel  sort  of  lonesome 
if  you  ever  missed,”  he  said;  “but  we’ll 
have  to  get  it  over  quick,  as  I’ve  got  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  a  hand  of  poker  later — unless 
you  would  like  to  miss  just  for  this  once.” 

“Not  unless  I’ve  got  you  scared  stiff,” 
said  Peter. 

Snubby  flung  his  hat  from  him  with  a 
howl  of  rage. 

“All  right,  young  feller,  now  I’ll  show 
you!”  he  cried  menacingly. 

As  usual  Peter  charged,  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  for  the  first  time,  for  he  had  been 
brooding  much  on  the  casual  advice  given 
him  shortly  before,  his  long  right  arm,  in¬ 
stead  of  whirling  wildly  round  his  head, 
shot  out  straight  and  true  and  caught  the 
astonished  Snubby  right  between  the  eyes. 
That  gentleman  bellowed  with  sheer  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  Peter,  unexpectedly  thrill¬ 
ing  with  the  glorious  sensation  of  a  good 
blow  well  delivered  and  well  placed,  struck 
again  and  once  more  with  good  eff^ 
Snubby  fairly  lost  his  temper — the  thing 
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«ts  so  ooexpected;  it  was  not  in  his  pro- 
pain  that  he  should  be  hit  himself — and 
r^hed  wildly  in,  making  no  attempt  to 
pard.  He  met  a  third  blow,  swift,  well 
1^.  effective,  as  good  a  blow  as  ever 
^nded  on  the  point  of  a  chin  and  one  that 
made  him  think  bewilderedly  of  earth- 
qoakes  and  similar  convulsions  of  nature  as 
he  lay  flat  on  his  back  and  wondered 
viguciy  how  he  had  got  there. 

But  thk  surprise  Snubby  experienced  was 
as  nothing  to  that  which  Peter  felt  as  he 
pxi  upon  his  adversary  supine  at  his 
ieet.  It  utterly  bewildered  him  to  find 
that  it  was  possible  to  give  blows  instead 
of  merely  receiving  them;  he  was  still  more 
bewilder^  to  find  that  this  blow  of  his 
had  such  an  effect;  most  of  all  was  he  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  fierce  and  joyous  exultation 
he  felt  through  every  vein  in  his  body. 

But  in  a  moment  Snubby  was  on  his  feet 
again  and  charging  down  on  Peter  like  an 
infuriated  bull.  He  was  wrought  beyond 
his  wont,  but  so  was  Peter,  too,  and  for  a 
s{)ace,  a  brief  space,  the  battle  was  almost 
equal.  Then  Snubby  closed,  and  after  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  fight  as  an  execution. 
Snubby  hit  his  adversary  when  and  where 
and  how  he  pleased.  Peter  had  no  idea  how 
to  guard;  at  such  close  quarters  his  long 
arms  were  quite  ineffective.  Very  soon  it 
was  over;  Peter  was  once  more  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  position  half  swooning  on  the  ground, 
and  Snubby,  leaving  an  adversary  more  bat¬ 
tered  than  ever  before,  was  able  to  hurry 
away  in  time  to  join  the  waiting  poker- 
party. 

“But  what’s  the  matter?”  they  said  to 
him  as  he  came  up.  “There’s  an  awful 
lunpon  your  chin.” 

“That’s  where  a  skeeter  stung  me  this 
morning,”  said  Snubby. 

‘Tour  left  eye  looks  as  if  it  was  swelling 
mighty  bad,”  observed  another  of  the 
party. 

“Bit  of  a  chip  flew  up,”  said  Snubby, 
“when  I  was  chopping  kindling  just  now.” 

The^  explanations  were  accept^,  though 
not  without  some  doubt,  ev’en  if  no  one 
dreamed  of  connecting  them  with  the 
>’oung  preacher,  the  daily  whipping  of 
^bom  by  Snubby  had  become  a  part  of  the 
necustomed  routine  of  the  camp. 

But  Peter,  making  his  slow  and  piainful 
way  unaccompanied  to  his  hut,  was  thinking 
bard  all  the  time. 
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“Snubby  always  hits  straight,”  he 
thought,  “and  he  always  hits  me,  and  when 
I  hit  strai^t  I  hit  him — seemed  sort  of  easy 
that  way,  somehow.  Then  when  we  are 
close  together,  Snubby  can  do  what  he  likes, 
and  some  way  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  anything;  so  it  would  be  better  to  try  to 
keep  him  at  a  distance — and  perhaps  I 
could,  as  my  arms  are  longer  than  his.  T. 
don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  use  my  left,  too — 
he  does  all  the  time,  and  I  used  to  be 
pretty  good  at  chopping  wood  with  it  when 
I  was  home.” 

He  reached  his  bunk  at  last,  and  there  he 
lay  for  a  time,  deep  in  thought  in  spite  of 
his  aching  head,  rediscovering  for  himself 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  pugilistic 
art,  just  as  the  youthful  Pascal  is  said  to 
have  rediscovered  for  himself  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  Euclid. 

The  next  evening,  when  Peter  made  his 
accustomed  appearance,  he  found 
Snubby  in  an  ugly  temper.  Snubby  had 
been  a  good  deal  teased  about  the  damaged 
appearance  of  his  face,  and  some  of  the  men, 
more  for  the  sake  of  “getting  his  dander 
up”  than  because  they  ever  dreamed  it 
really  was  so,  had  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  new  preacher  had  been  getting  in  some 
good  work  at  last.  So  Snubby  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  thing  had  got  to  end 
and  now  he  said  as  much  to  Peter  in  few 
but  earnest  words. 

Peter  listened  in  silence  and  when  Snubby 
had  finished  he  said,  now,  in  his  turn, 
implacable,  “Are  you  willing  to  come  to  my 
meetings?” 

“I  am  not,”  answered  Snubby,  trembling 
all  over.  “All  I  want  is  to  be  quit  of  you 
for  keeps.” 

“Meaning  I’ve  got  you  scared  stiff?” 
Peter  asked. 

Snubby  snatched  off  his  hat  and  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  and  for  the  space  of  a  minute 
or  more  danced  upon  it  till  at  last  he  said 
breathlessly: 

“That  fees  it — that  does!  Now  you’ve 
got  to  die.  When  I’ve  done  with  you  this 
time,  you  won’t  want  to  plague  the  lives  out 
of  no  more  innocent,  peaceful,  respectable 
folk  like  me.  Only  mind,  you’ve  brought  it 
all  on  yourself.” 

“Snubby,”  said  Peter,  “you  talk  so  much; 
you  ought  to  have  been  a  preacher,  too.” 
“I’ll  learn  you,”  cried  Snubby,  “sayii^ 
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things  like  that  to  me  what  never  harmed 
you  nohow!” 

In  his  eagerness  to  inflict  up)on  Peter  the 
punishment  he  yearned  to  administer, 
Snubby  departed  from  his  usual  tactics 
and  made  at  his  opponent  a  headlong 
charge;  and,  as  he  came,  Peter’s  long,  thin 
arm  flashed  out  with  astonishing  spe^  and 
force  and  took  him  full  and  clear  between 
the  eyes. 

Exactly  like  a  dog  shaking  itself  after  a 
swim,  Snubby  paused  in  his  headlong  rush 
and  gave  himself  a  shake,  as  if  to  fling  away 
the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  then,  resuming 
his  charge,  once  more  encountered  that 
long,  thin  arm  flashing  out  like  a  piston-rod 
and  meeting  him  full  and  square. 

Again  and  once  again  he  tried  these 
rushing  tactics,  and  never  once  did  he  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  near  his  man.  With  un¬ 
varying  precision,  Peter’s  long,  thin  arm 
flew  out  and  in  and  out  again,  bringing  off 
stinging,  effective  blows  before  Snubby, 
with  his  much  shorter  reach,  could  get 
within  range. 

SNUBBY  was  exceedingly  surprised  as  v/ell 
as  much  annoyed.  It  was  unexpected; 
he  could  not  understand  it.  None  of  his 
previous  encounters  with  Peter  had  fol¬ 
lowed  this  course.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  there  was  this  change,  and  while 
he  was  trying  to  think  it  out,  Peter’s  arm 
came  flashing  in  once  more  from  an  amazing 
distance  and  scattered  all  Snubby’s  specula¬ 
tions  with  a  hit  upon  the  chin  that  sent  him 
reeling  half  a  dozen  places  backward.  And 
then,  before  Snubby  had  recovered  from 
this  disconcerting  assault,  Peter  was  on 
him  in  a  flame  of  exultation,  hitting  him 
hard  and  fast. 

But  Snubby  was  game  all  through,  and 
raUvdng  all  his  piowers  in  spite  of  his  as¬ 
tonished  state  of  mind,  he  succeeded  in 
beating  his  attacker  off. 

Panting,  the  two  men  stood  then  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  watched  each  other, 
each  trying  to  regain  his  breath,  and  it 
came  into  Snubby’s  head  that  something 
like  this  had  happiened  on  that  historic  day 
when  he  had  met  far-famed  Jack  Dempsey. 
Then,  too,  he  had  been  held  afar  and  ham¬ 
mered  and  hammered  again  without  a 
chance  being  given  him  of  hitting  back,  and 
he  pierceived  that  if  he  attempted  any  more 
of  these  blind  rushes,  he  must  infallibly 


suffer  still  more  damage  from  that  log* 
straight  right  his  opponent  had  so  sudd^' 
developed.  So  he  changed  his  plans  and 
with  a  shake  of  his  round  bullet-head  as  he 
threw  off  the  effects  of  the  blows  he  had 
received,  he  stood  still,  firm-footed,  and  in- 
vited  Peter  to  come  on,  and  Peter,  changin. 
his  tactics  too,  stood  a  little  way  off,  oui 
of  reach  of  harm  from  Snubby’s  blows  and 
yet  near  enough  for  his  long  arms  with  their 
tremendous  reach  to  remain  exceedin^v 
effective.  For  a  time  Snubby  stood  it, 
hitting  back  in  vain,  guarding  with  di& 
culty  blows  that  came  showering  in  like 
rain  in  a  summer  storm.  But  then  his 
patience  broke,  and  with  a  bellow  of  rage 
and  protest  he  charged  like  a  badgered  bull; 
and,  with  his  new-found  fighting  instinct  in 
full  play,  Peter  steppied  to  one  side  and  hit 
him  twice  in  swift  succession  as  he  thun¬ 
dered  b)'.  Beneath  those  two  tremendous 
blows  Snubby  went  heavily  to  the  ground 
and  there  lay  still  and  prone,  his  cheek  to 
the  sun-dried  grass.  For  a  moment  or  two 
he  was  quite  unconscious,  and  then  he 
came  to  himself  to  find  he  was  being  gently- 
turned  on  his  back,  and  that  something  cool 
and  damp  and  refreshing  was  being  applied 
to  his  forehead. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  muttered. 

“Feeling  better?”  anxiously  asked  Peter, 
who  was  bathing  his  forehead  with  water. 
When  Snubby  realized  this,  he  pushed  him 
roughly  aside. 

“You  many  sorts  of  fool,”  he  said,  “why- 
in  the  name  of  many  things  didn’t  you  out 
me  when  I  was  dowm?” 

“I  don’t  want,”  said  Peter.  “All  I'm 
after  is  scaring  you  stiff.” 

Snubby  emitted  a  thin,  piping  cry  of  rage. 
That  was  all  he  had  strength  for. 

“Now  it’s  me  or  you  for  it!”  he  cried, 
getting  to  his  feet. 

As  the  effects  of  his  fall  passed  away,  his 
strength  returned,  and  now  he  fought  more 
coolly  and  warily  and  with  all  the  skill  that 
he  jx)ssessed.  But  Peter  was  fighting  with 
a  wild  demoniac  energy,  and  the  extraw- 
dinary  reach  of  his  long  thin  arms  gave  him 
an  advantage  of  which  he  now  made  full  use. 
He  seemed,  too,  to  have  acquired  a  new 
mastery  of  those  awkward  sprawling  kgs 
of  his,  so  that  he  moved  as  surely  and  lighth- 
as  a  dancing-master  before  his  class.  Over 
and  over  again,  when  Snubby  strove  to  get 
within  reach  so  as  to  be  able  to  launch  one 
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(jevwsUtiog  blow  to  end  the  encounter 
then  and  there,  Peter’s  long  legs  bore  him 
triun?*antly  out  of  danger,  wrhile  his  long 
arms  enabled  him  equally  triumphantly  to 
jcoie  a  further  hit  or  two  as  he  retreated. 
He  had  developed,  too,  a  habit  of  hitting 
with  both  hands  in  swift  succession,  ‘a  one- 
two’  in  fact,  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  the 
days  of  the  old  British  prize-ring  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,,  that  was 
extraordinarily  effective  and  that  Snubby 
found  most  unpleasant  and  disconcerting. 
But  all  the  same  his  first  amazement  and 
betterment  were  disappearing  now;  he 
was  beginning  to  fight  more  skilfully  and 
to  take  in  especial  fuller  advantage  of 
his  greater  knowledge  of  the  art  of  guard¬ 
ing.  And  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest  and  its 
fiercest  when  there  came  round  the  comer 
ot  the  poplar  bluff  that  sheltered  the  two 
combatants  from  general  observation — for 
so  far  this  Homeric  battle  had  not  a  single 
wimess— the  camp  boss  and  one  of  the 
older  hewers,  consulting  together  on  some 
technical  point  of  the  business  of  lumbering. 
No  one  else  was  near,  for  to  see  Snubby 
hammer  the  preacher  was  a  pastime  that 
had  long  since  palled  upon  the  camp. 

‘‘Hello;  what’s  this?”  the  camp  boss  said. 
“Two  of  the  boys  having  a  mix-up?” 

“Nope,”  answered  the  old  hewer  indif¬ 
ferently;  “only  Snubby  Brown  whipping 
the  new  preacher.” 

“I  am’t  so  sure,”  observed  the  camp  boss 
after  a  long  pause.  “Looks  to  me  more  like 
the  new  preacher  w’hipping  Snubby  Brown.” 

As  he  spoke  the  two  fibres  reeled  apart 
and  then  staggered  together  once  more,  still 
hercely  hitting,  guarding,  hitting  back 
agam,  both  badly  battered  by  now  but 
with  the  lust  of  battle  still  fierce  in  their 
eyes.  Breast  to  breast  they  stood,  neither 
>»lding  an  inch,  Snubby ’s  huge  hammer¬ 
like  fists  smashing  out  in  swift  succession, 
Peter’s  long  thin  arms  working  with  the 
unceasing  regularity  of  a  machine  at  full 
speed. 

neither  man  thought  any  more  of 

*  guarding ;  the  one  idea  left  to  each  man 
was  to  hit  as  hard  and  as  fast  and  as  often 
as  he  could  before  his  strength  failed.  Near 
were  they  now,  eye  to  eye  and  breast  to 
hreast,  as  two  lovers  embracing,  though 
hero  as  fire  was  this  embrace  of  theirs  in 
which  they  were  still  locked  when  the  camp 
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boss  shouted  out  loud  and  broke  into  a  run. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  spjot  where  they 
fought,  Snubby,  his  greater  experience  telling 
in  the  end,  managed  for  a  moment  to  break 
loose,  and,  exerting  all  his  remaining 
strength,  got  in  at  l^t  one  huge,  terrific 
low  that  swept  Peter  to  the  ground. 

Uttering  a  whoop  of  triumph,  Snubby 
bestrode  his  prostrate  adversary,  but  even 
while  his  cry  of  victory  still  trembled  on  the 
air,  he  reeled,  all  things  swam  around  to¬ 
gether  before  his  eyes,  ’'.e  fell  upon  one  knee, 
tried  to  recover  himself  and  failed,  and  then 
collapsed  slowly  forward. 

The  camp  boss  found  them  lying  peace¬ 
fully  side  by  side,  their  eyes  closed,  like  two 
little  children  tired  out  with  play  and  now 
sleeping  together. 

“Gosh!”  said  the  camp  boss  regretfully. 
“What  an  all-fired  waste,  a  fight  like  that 
going  on  and  not  a  living  creature  to  see  it. 
Hello,  Snubby;  how  you  feeling?” 

Snubbv  opened  his  one  sound  eye,  the 
left. 

“To-morrow,”  he  muttered;  “to-morrow 
I’ll  fix  him  for  good  and  all.” 

The  camp  boss  turned  to  Peter. 

“Hello,”  he  said;  “how’s  you  feeling?” 

Peter  opened  his  one  sound  eye,  the  right. 

“To-morrow,”  he  muttered  feebly;  “to¬ 
morrow  I’ll  have  him  scared  stiff.” 

“Well,  if  them  two  don’t  beat  all!” 
murmured  the  camp  boss. 

He  summoned  help;  the  two  combatants 
were  removed  to  their  respective  bunks, 
and  the  camp  boss  and  the  old  hewer 
who  had  been  with  him  were  both  kept 
busy  the  rest  of  the  evening  recounting 
what  they  had  seen  at  the  end  of  that 
great  fight  it  was  so  sad  to  think  no  living 
creature  had  really  witnessed,  w'hile  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  visitors  passed  before 
the  bunk  where  Snubby  Brown  lay  and 
observed  with  awe  and  wonder  the  many 
plain  signs  and  tokens  Peter  had  managed 
to  inflict  on  that  cast-iron  visage. 

They  agreed  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  them 
all  never  again  to  disr^rd  even  the 
smallest  disagreement.  “You  can  never 
tell,”  they  said  to  each  other  sadly.  And 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  next  fight  between  Snubby  and 
Peter  would  be  one  really  worth  seeing, 
something  to  remember,  something  to  talk 
about  for  years  to  some. 

“It’ll  go  one  better,”  they  declared, 
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“than  Jack  Dempsey  and  the  Frenchy.” 
“Woulii’t  give  a  hill  of  beans,”  they  said 
to  each  other,  “to  see  Dempsey  and  the 
Frenchy  when  we’ve  got  Snubby  Brown 
and  the  new  missionary  right  here.” 

The  next  evening  the  whole  camp  as¬ 
sembled,  every  single  man,  and  all  of 
them  bubbling  over  with  excitement.  But 
the  camp  boss  intervened.  It  was  a  coura¬ 
geous  thing  to  do  and  his  authority  was 
strained  to  the  utmost.  Indeed,  at  one 
time  it  was  an  even  chance  that  he  would  be 
provided  with  a  suit  of  tar  and  a  ride  on  a 
rail  out  of  the  camp.  But  in  the  end  he 
carried  his  p>oint.  He  declared  that  a  good 
fight  was  never  the  worse  for  keeping.  He 
pointed  out  that  both  men  were  at  present 
below  par,  so  to  say.  By  waiting  a 
week  a  much  superior  affair  would  be 
provided,  he  said,  and  he  reminded  them 
that  to  witness  such  comparatively  trivial 
and  unimportant  affairs  as  the  settling  of 
the  disagreements  between  men  like  Wil¬ 
lard  and  Dempsey  or  Dempsey  and  Car- 
pen  tier,  it  was  often  necessary  to  wait  not 
a  week  but  many  months. 

Besides,  in  secret,  the  camp  boss  wished 
to  curry  favor  with  the  Ayalking  boss  by 
getting  the  fight  postponed  till  that  im¬ 
portant  person  could  be  informed  and  have 
a  chance  to  be  present. 

The  postponement  of  the  fight  for  a  week 
was  therefore  agreed  on  and  the  news  of 
this  decision  was  promptly  communicated 
to  the  two  principials. 

“You’U  ^  able  to  settle  things  once  and 
for  all,”  the  camp  boss  told  them.  “If 
Snubby  wins.  Preacher’ll  have  to  promise 
never  to  interfere  no  more  with  Snubby, 
what  only  wants  to  live  the  p)eaceful  life,  or 
else  Preacher  must  quit  camp  for  good,  and  if 
he  don’t,  then  he’ll  be  rid  out  of  camp  on  a 
rail  and  treated  rough  if  he  ever  comes  back. 
And  as  for  Snubby,  if  he  loses,  then  he’s  got 
to  promise  faithf^  to  attend*every  meeting 
Preacher  holds  in  this  here  camp  from  now 
on  forevermore,  and  a  conunittee  wiU  be 
appointed  to  see  he  does  it,  too.  So  both 
you  boys  will  know  exactly  what  you’re 
fighting  for.” 

“It  seems  you  mean  us  to  play  for  big 
stakes,”  said  Peter  slowly,  “but  maybe  I’ll 
raise  them  more’n  a  little.” 

The  camp  boss  did  not  know  what  Peter 
meant  by  this  and  he  did  not  ask. 

“All  the  same,”  said  Snubby  to  the  camp 


boss  with  some  bitterness,  “I  don’t  see  vb 
Preacher  should  be  so  terrible  set  on  mt 
Why  can’t  he  start  in  to  save  your  soq] 
instead  of  mine?” 

The  camp  boss,  at  this  question,  tuiwil 
a  little  p>ale. 

“Reckon  mine  ain’t  worth  botheriij 
about,”  he  said  hastily,  “and  you  ou^tto 
be  uncommon  proud  yours  is  differtnL 
Seems  a  lot  of  trouble  for  mighty  little,"  he 
added  thoughtfully;  “but  there’s  no  it- 
counting  for  tastes— I  knew  a  man  wjceas 
liked  drinking  cold  water.” 

IT  W'AS  perhaps  the  biggest  crowd  that 
ever  collected  in  the  history  of  the  lumber 
camps  that  assembled  on  the  appoinW 
day  to  witness  the  final  fight  betweo 
Snubby  and  the  missionary.  From  miles 
around  men  came,  some  starting  befon 
dawn  so  as  to  be  sure  of  arriving  in  time.  In 
the  best  p)osition  sat  the  walking  boss  with 
the  camp  boss  on  his  right,  the  head  cook¬ 
looking  a  little  worn,  for  he  had  exhausted 
himself  with  one  great  effort  to  produce  a 
pie  really  worthy  of  such  an  occasion— on  his 
left,  and  all  the  hewers  of  the  camp  seated 
near.  Around  stood  the  mass  of  the  qd- 
lookers,  twenty  and  thirty  deep  in  places, 
but  all  so  carefully  arranged  on  the  slope 
of  the  ground  that  practically  every  maa 
had  a  good  view  of  the  open  space  in  the 
center  where  the  great  fight  was  to  be 
fought. 

Patiently  the  crowd  waited.  On  4e 
whole,  the  betting,  of  which  there  was  a  good 
deal,  favored  Snubby;  but  some  haded 
Peter  on  the  general  grounds  that,  when  1 
preacher  took  to  fighting,  wildcats  no 
longer  counted. 

The  time  drew  on,  and  a  cheer  greeted  the 
appearance  of  Peter,  who  looked  a  little  pale 
and  nervous,  but  on  the  whole  seemed  noK 
the  worse  for  his  recent  tumultuous  expen- 
ences.  He  had  on  his  long  black  coat  and 
was  carrying  his  books  under  his  arm.  At 
the  same  moment  Snubby  appeared.  He 
had  not  books  but  the  haft  of  an  ax  tu^ 
under  his  arm,  and  he  also,  his  admirtn 
noted,  looked  in  good  condition. 

“Both  of  ’em’s  been  in  hard  training,”  the 
whisper  went  round,  and  men  nodded,  wtl 
plea^;  for  the  better  the  combatants  wm 
trained  the  better  worth  watching  the 
fight  was  likely  to  be. 

“Friends  and  brethren,”  said  PetSi 
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ating  up  his  position,  “we  will  b^n  by 
jiog^  a  hymn.’ 

This  was  unexpected.  Men  stared  at 
och  other.  One  man  shouted  out, 

"Aw,  cut  the  hymn;  get  to  the  fight!” 

“If  that  gent,”  said  Snubby,  stepping 
truculently  forward,  “will  open  his  mouth 
just  once  more,  he’ll  get  all  the  fight  he 
wants  to  last  him  till  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tkm.” 

Peter,  giving  out  the  hymn,  began  to  smg. 
His  long  arms  swung  up  and  down  as  he 
beat  the  time.  Almost  Wore  they  under¬ 
stood,  almost  before  they  realized  what 
thej-  were  doing,  they  were  all  singing 
heartily.  The  effect  was  good,  as  indeed 
always  is  the  effect  of  the  voices  of  many 
men  anging  together  in  the  open  air.  On 
the  whole  they  rather  enjoyed  it;  and 
though  they  thought  it  an  erfd  preliminary 
to  a  ^t,  still  they  supposed  it  was  natural 
when  a  i^eacher  was  to  be  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  So  when  it  was  over  they  settled 
themselves  down  comfortably,  supposing 
that  proceedings  were  now  about  to  begin. 
But  ftttr  said.  “Now  we  will  pray.” 

“Boss,”  said  a  plaintive  voice  from  be¬ 
hind  somewhere,  “what  about  this  here 
fight?” 

“Pass  that  feller  out  to  me,”  raved 
Snubby,  “and  I’ll  see  he  has  all  the  fight  he 
wants.” 


DlT  no  one  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
^  when  Peter  had  finished  his  extempore 
pram  he  began  to  preach.  It  was  a  good 
address,  very  plain-spoken,  sparing  not  a 
^le  one  of  their  numerous  faults  and 
positing  out  very  clearly  to  them  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequences  if  they 
did  not  mend  their  ways. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “some  of  you  are  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  decency  I  almost  fear  you 
rouldn’t  have  come  if  you  had  known  that, 
instead  of  your  seeing  me  and  Snubby 
Brown  trying  to  whip  each  other,  it 
(ras  a  gospel  meeting  we  were  going  to 


He  paused  to  let  this  sink  in,  and  they  all 
looked  at  each  other  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way 
^  a  few  of  them  smiled  feebly,  and  all  of 
them  knew  that  what  Peter  said  was  so. 
They  had  come  to  a  fight;  they  found  a 
gospel  meeting  instead,  and  Peter,  walking 
up  and  down  inside  that  roped-in  enclosure 
the  fight  was  to  have  been  held, 
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swinging  in  vigorous  exhortation  and  de¬ 
nunciation  those  long  arms  of  his  his 
hearers  had  hoped  to  see  punching  the 
attentive  Snubby’s  head,  took  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  had 
come  his  way. 

“They  shall  hear  the  truth  about  them¬ 
selves  to-day,”  he  thought  to  himself 
grimly,  “if  they  never  do  again.” 

For  fully  an  hour  he  talked,  and  then  he 
stopped  and  thanked  them  for  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  for  their  attendance  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  having  come  in  such  large 
numbers. 

“A  meeting  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
preacher,”  he  said.  “To-morrow  at  the 
same  hour  we  will  meet  again.  I  trust  that 
all  present  to-night  will  come  again  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“If  any  don’t.  I’ll  let  you  know,  boss,” 
said  Snubby  unexpectedly. 

A  very  suppressed,  somewhat  dazed  as¬ 
sembly  began  to  disperse,  and  there  are 
some  who  tell  to  this  day  of  how  the  walking 
boss  went  home  with  the  camp  boss,  talking 
all  the  way  and  the  camp  boss  listening  and 
seeming  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller  all  the 
time. 

“And  me  at  my  age,”  said  the  walking 
boss  pathetically,  “and  come  the  best  part 
of  two  hundred  miles  and  nearly  broke  my 
neck  huirying.” 

The  camp  boss  i)assed  a  weary  hand 
across  a  bewildered  forehead. 

•  “Seems  like  a  dream,”  he  said. 

As  for  Peter,  he  was  both  happy  and 
satisfied,  and  only  one  thing  troubled  him 
at  all. 

“Snubby,”  he  said,  as  they  walked  away 
together  to  share  their  ev’ening  meal  of 
fri!^  pork  and  beans,  “Snubby,  do  you 
think  they  will  come  again?” 

“You  bet,”  said  Snubby  briefly. 

Peter  looked  all  the  joyous  gratitude  he 
felt. 

“You  see,”  e.xplained  Snubby,  “I’ve 
passed  the  word  round  that  any  that  stays 
away  will  have  to  come  and  mix  with  you — 
whip  or  be  whipped — and  they  would  most 
rather  face  a  sackful  of  wildcats  than  you. 
I  ain’t  blaming  them,  either.” 

“Why,  Snubby,”  gasped  Peter,  “you 
never - ” 

“I  did  so,”  said  Snubby,  “and  it’ll  work 
all  right.  You  see,  you’ve  got  ’em  all 
scared  stiff — same  as  >00  got  me.” 
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IF  TESTIMONY  of  the  senses  was  to 
be  accepted  without  a  doubt,  the  man 
found  murdered  in  the  office  at  the 
Red  House  was  Robert  Ablett,  and 
from  whatever  could  be,  in  all  reason,  de¬ 
duced  from  happenings  both  before  and 
after  the  fact,  the  murderer  was  the  dead 
man’s  brother  Mark,  wealthy  owner  of  the 
fine  old  English  country  house.  Mark  had- 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace.  That  morn¬ 
ing  at  breakfast  he  had  received  a  letter 
and  announced  to  his  house-guests  the  im¬ 
pending  arrival  of  Robert,  a  ne’er-do-well, 
who  had  been  in  Australia  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  He  made  it  plain  that  his 
brother  would  not  be  welcome,  and  with 
evident  purpose  sent  his  friends  off  for  a 
day  on  the  golf-links. 

At  three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  Antony 
Gillingham,  visiting  in  the  neighborhood, 
came  to  call  on  his  friend  Bill  Beverley, 
one  of  the  Red  House  guests,  and  arrived 
at  what  was  apparently  the  very  moment 
of  the  discovery  of  the  crime  by  Matthew 
Cayley,  a  cousin  of  Mark  and  one  of  his 
employees. 

The  preliminary  police  investigation — 
the  questioning  of  servants  and  so  forth — 
brought  out  nothing  more  than  that  soon 
after  Robert  arrived  loud  talking,  then 
shots  were  heard  in  the  office,  and  that  no 
one  had  seen  Mark  for  some  little  time 


before  this  occurred  and  there  had  been  do 
sign  of  him  since.  To  the  obvious  condo- 
sion  from  this,  Antony  was  unable  to  agree. 
His  astute  mind  had  noted  several  curious 
circumstances  in  Cayley’s  behavior  at  the 
moment  of  the  crime’s  discovery,  and  the 
latter’s  theory  of  Mark’s  accidental  dioot- 
ing  of  Robert  and  then  running  away  he 
dismissed  as  false.  And  there  was  another 
matter  that  could  not  be  overlooked:  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Cayley  ms 
jealous  of  Mark’s  attentions  to  Angela  Not- 
bury,  who  lived  with  her  mother  on  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Cayley  was  eager  that  the  police  drag  a  | 
pond  on  the  estate,  and  while  these 
waters  gave  up  nothing,  they  suggested  to 
Antony  that  Cayley  might  now  safely  hide 
something  within  their  depths.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  secret  underground  passage 
leading  from  the  library  of  Red  House  to» 
bowling-green  further  whetted  his  interest 
in  the  mystery. 

He  obtained  the  assistance  of  Bill  ^ver- 
ley  in  his  investigations.  Their  persistent 
watching  of  Cayley’s  movements  was  finally 
rewarded.  The  next  night  they  saw  I® 
row  out  on  the  pond  and  drop  something 
overboard.  By  previously  determmed  cross- 
sights  they  were  enabled  to  locate  the  ex^ 
spot  on  the  pond  and  recover  a  large  val» 

It  contained  a  brown-flannel  suit,  whki 
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Bill  recognized  as  belonging  to  Mark,  with 
the  rest  of  a  man’s  ordinary  outfit — imder- 
*ear,  shirt,  tie,  socks  and  shoes.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  coat  was  the  letter  the 
missing  man  had  received,  presumably 
from  Robert,  the  day  of  the  murder.  Also, 
the  amateur  sleuths  foimd  two  keys — one 
to  the  Red  House  office,  the  door  of  which 
was  locked  when  Antony  found  Cayley 
trying  to  break  in  after  the  shots  had  been 
heard.  The  other  opened  a  cupboard,  and 
in  this  Antony  expected  to  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  discovery.  But  it  yielded  nothing. 
He  finally  disclosed  the  object  of  his  search 
to  Bill.  He  was  looking  for  a  collar.  The 
man’s  outfit  in  the  bag  had  been  complete — 
vitk  the  exception  of  a  collar! 

Why,  if  the  bag  contained  the  clothes 
Mark  wore  when  he  killed  his  brother,  was 
the  collar  not  among  them?  And  then  the 
men  remembered  seeing  a  collar  in  the 
finen-basket  of  a  bedroom  adjacent  to  the 
office. 

Did  this  bebng  to  the  attire  consigned  to 
the  pond?  Why  send  the  collar  quite 
casually  to  the  wash  and  take  so  much 
trouble  to  hide  everything  else?  The  men 
gave  it  up. 

But  the  inquest,  about  to  be  held,  might 
do  something  toward  clearing  up  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

The  coroner,  having  made  a  few  com¬ 
monplace  remarks  as  to  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  tragedy  which  they  had  come 
to  investigate  that  ^temoon,  proceeded  to 
outline  the  case  to  the  jury.  Witnesses 
would  be  called  to  identify  the  deceased  as 
Robert  Ablett,  the  brother  of  the  owner 
ci  the  Red  House,  Mark  Ablett.  It  would 
be  shown  that  he  was  something  of  a 
ne’er-do-well  who  had  sj)ent  most  of  his 
life  in  Australia,  and  that  he  had  announced, 
in  what  might  almost  be  called  a  threat¬ 
ening  letter,  his  intention  of  visiting  his 
brother  that  aftemcxm.  There  would  be 
evidence  of  his  arrival,  of  his  being  shown 
into  the  scene  of  the  tragedy — a  room  in 
the  Red  House  commonly  called  “the 
office” — and  of  his  brother’s  entrance  into 
that  room.  The  jury  would  have  to  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  what  happjened 
there.  But  whatever  happ>ened,  happ)ened 
•hnost  instantaneously.  Within  two  min¬ 
utes  of  Mark  Ablett’s  entrance,  as  would 
be  shown  in  the  evidence,  a  shot  was  heard, 
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and  when — p>erhaps  five  minutes  later — 
the  room  was  forc^  op>en,  the  dead  body  of 
Robert  Ablett  was  found  stretched  ujjon 
the  floor.  As  regards  Mark  Ablett,  no¬ 
body  had  seen  him  from  the  moment  of  his 
going  into  the  room,  but  evidence  would  be 
called  to  show  that  he  had  enough  money 
on  him  at  the  time  to  take  him  to  any  other 
p)art  of  the  country,  and  that  a  man  an¬ 
swering  to  his  description  had  been  ob¬ 
served  on  the  platform  of  Stanton  station, 
apparently  waiting  to  catch  the  3:55  up>- 
train  to  London.  As  the  jury  would  res¬ 
ize,  such  evidence  of  identity  was  not  al¬ 
ways  reliable.  Missing  men  had  a  way  of 
being  seen  in  a  dozen  different  places  at 
once.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  for  the  moment  Mark  Ablett  had  dis- 
appjeared. 

“Seems  a  sound  man,”  whispiered  An¬ 
tony  to  Bill,  and  Bill  nodded.  “Doesn’t 
talk  too  much.” 

Antony  did  not  exp>ect  to  learn  much 
from  the  evidence — he  knew  the  facts  of 
the  case  so  well  by  now — but  he  won¬ 
dered  if  Insp)ector  Birch  had  develop)ed  any 
new  theories.  If  so,  they  would  app>ear  in 
the  coroner’s  examination,  for  the  coroner 
would  certainly  have  been  coached  by  the 
pwlice  as  to  the  important  facts  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  each  witness.  Bill  was  the 
first  to  be  put  through  it. 

“Now,  about  this  letter,  Mr.  Beverley?” 
he  was  asked,  when  his  chief  evidence  was 
over.  “Did  you  see  it  at  all?” 

“I  didn’t  see  the  actual  writing.  I  saw 
the  back  of  it.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  was  in  it,  then?” 

Bill  had  a  sudden  shock.  He  had  read 
the  letter  only  that  morning.  He  knew 
quite  well  what  was  in  it.  But  it  wouldn’t 
do  to  admit  this.  And  then,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  p)erjure  himself,  he  remembered; 
Antony  had  heard  Cayley  telling  the  in- 
sp)ector. 

“I  knew  afterward.  I  was  told.  But 
Mark  didn’t  read  it  out  at  breakfast.” 

“You  gathered,  however,  that  it  was  an 
unwelcome  letter?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Would  you  say  that  Mark  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  it?” 

“Not  frightened.  Sort  of  bitter — and 
resigned.  Sort  of  ‘O  Lord,  here  we  are 
again!’  ” 

There  was  a  titter  here  and  there.  The 
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coroner  smiled,  and  tried  to  pretend  that 
he  hadn’t. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Beverley.” 

The  next  witness  wras  summoned  by  the 
name  of  .\ndrew  Amos. 

“He  lives  at  the  inner  lodge,”  whispered 
Bill  to  .\ntony. 

All  that  Amos  had  to  say  was  that  a 
stranger  had  passed  by  his  lodge  at  a  little 
before  three  that  afternoon  and  had  spoken 
to  him.  He  had  seen  the  body  and  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  the  man. 

“WTiat  did  he  say?” 

“  ‘Is  this  right  for  the  Red  House?’  or 
something  like  that,  sir.” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said:  ‘This  is  the  Red  House.  Who 
do  you  want  to  see?’  He  was  a  bit  rough- 
loo^ng,  you  know,  sir,  and  I  didn’t  knew 
what  he  \vas  doing  there.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  sir,  he  said,  ‘Is  Mister  Mark  Ab- 
lett  at  home?’  It  doesn’t  sound  much  put 
like  that,  sir,  but  I  didn’t  care  about  the 
way  he  said  it.  So  I  got  in  front  of  him 
like  and  said,  ‘What  do  you  wrant,  eh?’ 
and  he  gave  a  sort  of  chuckle  and  said,  ‘I 
want  to  see  my  dear  brother  Mark.’  Well, 
then  I  took  a  closer  look  at  him,  and  I  see — 
that  p’raps  he  might  be  his  brother,  so  I 
said:  ‘If  you’ll  follow  the  drive,  sir,  you’ll 
come  to  the  house.  Of  course  I  can’t  say  if 
Mr.  .^blett’s  at  home.’  And  he  gave  a 
sort  of  nasty  laugh  again,  and  said:  ‘Fine 
place  Mister  Mark  Ablett’s  got  here. 
Plenty  of  money  to  spend,  eh?’  Well, 
then  I  had  another  look  at  him,  sir,  be¬ 
cause  gentlemen  -don’t  talk  like  that,  and 
if  he  was  Mr.  Ablett’s  brother — but  before 
I  could  make  up  my  mind,  he  laughed, 
and  went  on.  That’s  all  I  can  tell  you, 
sir.” 

Andrew  Amos  stepped  down  and  moved 
away  to  the  back  of  the  room,  nor  did  An¬ 
tony  take  his  eyes  off  him  until  he  wras  as¬ 
sured  that  .\mos  intended  to  remain  there 
until  the  inquest  wras  over. 

“Who’s  .\mos  talking  to  now?”  he  whis- 
prered  to  Bill. 

“Parsons.  One  of  the  gardeners.  He’s 
at  the  outside  lodge  on  the  Stanton  road. 
They’re  all  here  to-day.  Sort  of  holiday 
for  ’em.” 

“I  wonder  if  he’s  giving  evidence,  too,” 
thought  -Antony. 

He  was.  He  followed  Amos.  He  had 


been  at  work  on  the  lawm  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  had  seen  Robert  Ablett  arrive. 
He  didn’t  hear  the  shot — not  to  notice. 
He  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing.  He  had 
seen  a  gentleman  arrive  about  five  minuUi 
after  Mr.  Robert. 

“Can  you  see  him  in  court  now?”  asked 
the  coroner. 

Parsons  looked  round  slowly.  Antony 
caught  his  eye  and  smiled. 

“That’s  him,”  said  Parsons,  pointing. 

“Did  anybody  come  out  of  the  houK 
before  this  gentleman’s  arrival?” 

“No,  sir.  That  is  to  say,  1  didn’t  see 
em. 

Stevens  followed.  She  gave  her  evi¬ 
dence  much  as  she  had  given  it  to  the  in¬ 
spector.  Nothing  new  was  brought  out  by 
her  examination.  Then  came  Elsie.  As 
the  reporters  scribbled  down  what  she  had 
overheard,  they  added  in  brackets,  “Sensa¬ 
tion”  for  the  first  time  that  afternoon. 

“How  soon  after  you  had  heard  this  did 
the  shot  come,”  asked  the  coroner. 

“Almost  at  once,  sir.” 

“Were  you  still  in  the  hall?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  I  was  just  outside  Mrs. 
Stevens’  room.  The  housekeeper,  sir.” 

“You  didn’t  think  of  going  back  to  the 
hall  to  see  what  had  happened?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  I  just  went  in  to  Mre. 
Stevens,  and  she  said  ‘Oh,  what  was  that?” 
frightened-like.  And  I  said,  ‘That  was  in 
the  house,  Mrs.  Stevens,  that  was.’  Just 
like  something  going  off,  it  was.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  coroner  gravely. 

There  was  another  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  room  as  Cayley  went  into 
the  witness-box;  not  “Sensation”  this  time, 
but  an  eager  and,  as  it  seemed  to  .Antony, 
sympathetic  interest.  Now  they  were  get¬ 
ting  to  grips  with  the  drama. 

He  gave  his  evidence  carefully,  unemo¬ 
tionally — the  lies  with  the  same  slow  de¬ 
liberation  as  the  truth.  Antony  watched 
him  intently,  wondering  what  it  was  about 
him  that  had  this  odd  sort  of  attractive¬ 
ness.  For  Antony,  who  knew  that  he  was 
lying,  and  lying  (as  he  believed)  not  for 
Mark’s  sake  but  his  own,  yet  could  not 
help  sharing  some  of  that  general  sympa¬ 
thy  with  him. 

“Was  Mark  ever  in  possession  of  a  IC* 
volver?”  asked  the  coroner. 

“Not  to  my  knowledge.” 
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“You  were  alone  with  him  all  that  mom- 
iM  Did  he  talk  about  this  visit  of  Rob¬ 
ert^  at  aU?” 

“I  didn’t  see  very  much  of  him  in  the 
morning.  We  lundied  together,  and  he 
talked  of  it  then  a  little.” 

“In  what  terms?” 

“Well — ”  He  hesitated,  and  then  went 
Mi:  “I  can’t  think  of  a  better  word  than 
•peevishly.’  Occasionally  he  said,  ‘What 
think  he  wants?’  or  ‘Why  couldn’t 
he  have  stayed  where  he  was?’  or  ‘I  don’t 
lie  the  tone  of  his  letter.  Do  you  think 
he  means  trouble?’  ” 

“Did  he  express  his  surprise  that  his 
brother  should  be  in  England?” 

“I  think  he  was  always  afraid  that  he 
would  turn  up  one  day.” 

“Yes.  You  didn’t  hear  any  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  brothers  when  they  were 
in  the  office  together?” 

“No.  I  happened  to  go  into  the  library 
jnst  after  Mark  had  gone  in,  and  I  was 
there  all  the  time.” 

“Was  the  library  door  open?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“If  anybody  had  come  out  of  the  office 
while  you  were  in  the  library,  would  you 
have  heard?” 

“I  think  so.  Unless  they  had  come  out 
very  quietly  on  purpose.” 

“Yes.  Would  you  call  Mark  a  hasty- 
tempered  man?” 

Cayley  considered  this  carefully  before 
answering. 

“Hasty- tempered,  yes,”  he  said.  “But 
not  violent- tempered.” 

“Was  he  fairly  athletic?  Active  and 
quick?” 

“Active  and  quick,  yes.  Not  particu¬ 
larly  strong.” 

“Yes.  One  question  more:  Was  Mark 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  about  with  him?” 

“Yes.  He  always  had  one  one-hundred- 
pound  note  on  him,  and  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  as  well.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Cayley.” 

Cayley  went  back  heavily  to  his  seat. 

“Damn  it,”  said  Antony  to  himself;  “why 
do  I  like  the  fellow?” 

“Antony  Gillingham!” 

Antony  smiled  at  Bill  and  stepped  up  to 
give  his  evidence. , 

He  explained  how  he  came  to  be  staying 
at  the  George  at''W15odham,  how  he  had 
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heard  that  the  Red  House  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  how  he  had  walked  over  to 
see  his  friend  Beverley,  and  had  arrived 
just  after  tlie  tragedy.  Thinking  it  over 
afterward,  he  was  fairly  certain  that  he  had 
heard  the  shot,  but  it  had  not  made  any 
impression  on  him  at  the  time.  He  had 
come  to  the  house  from  the  Woodham  end 
and  consequently  had  seen  nothing  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Ablett,  who  had  been  a  few  minutes  in 
front  of  him.  F rom  this  point,  his  evidence 
coincided  with  Cayley’s. 

“You  and  the  last  witness  reached  the 
French  windows  together  and  found  them 
shut?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  pushed  them  in  and  came  to  the 
body.  Of  course  you  had  no  idea  whose 
body  it  was?” 

“No.” 

“Did  Mr.  Cayley  say  anything?” 

“He  turned  the  body  over,  just  so  as  to 
see  the  face,  and  when  he  saw  it,  he  said, 
‘Thank  God!’  ” 

Again  the  reporters  wrote,  “Sensation.” 

“Did  you  understand  what  he  meant  by 
that?” 

“I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  said 
that  it  was  Robert  Ablett.  Then  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  afraid  at  first  it  was  the 
cousin  with  whom  he  lived — Mark.” 

“Yes.  Did  he  seem  upset?” 

“Very  much  so  at  first.  Less  when  he 
found  that  it  wasn’t  Mark.” 

“Did  anybody  come  out  of  the  house 
while  you  were  coming  up  the  drive?” 

“No.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Gillingham.” 

He  was  followed  by  Inspector  Birch. 
The  inspector,  realizing  that  this  was  his 
afternoon,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  upon  him,  produced  a  plan  of  the 
house  and  explained  the  situation  of  the 
different  rooms.  The  plan  was  then  handed 
to  the  jury. 

INSPECTOR  BIRCH,  so  he  told  the 
world,  had  arrived  at  the  Red  House 
at  4^.2  p.M.  on  the  aftemexm  in  question. 
He  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Cayley,  who  had  made  a  short  statment  to 
him,  and  he  had  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  French  win¬ 
dows  had  been  forced  from  outside.  The 
door  leading  into  the  hall  was  locked;  he 
had  searched  the  room  thoroughly  and  had 


’  Ukt  aad  Mid.  ‘Wliat  do  you  want,  eli?'  and  lie  ga^e  a  aort  of  a  ckuckle  and  said.  ‘I  want  to  see  my 
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found  no  trace  of  a  key.  In  the  bedroom 
leading  out  of  the  office  he  had  found  an 
open  window.  There  were  no  marks  on 
the  window,  but  it  was  a  low  one,  and,  as 
he  found  from  experiment,  quite  easy  to 
step  out  of  without  touching  it  with  the 
boots.  .\  few  yards  outside  the  window  a 
shrubbery  began.  There  were  no  recent 
footmarks  outside  the  window,  but  the 
ground  was  in  a  very  hard  condition  owing 
to  the  absence  of  rain.  In  the  shrubbery, 
however,  he  found  several  twigs  on  the 
ground,  recently  broken  off,  together  with 
other  evidence  that  some  body  had  been 
forcing  its  way  through.  He  had  ques¬ 
tioned  ever>'body  connected  with  the  estate, 
and  none  of  them  had  been  into  the  shrub¬ 
bery  recently.  By  forcing  a  way  through 
the  shrubbery  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
to  make  a  detour  of  the  house  and  get  to 
the  Stanton  end  of  the  park  without  ever 
being  in  sight  of  the  house  itself. 

He  had  made  inquiries  about  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Deceased  had  left  for  Australia 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  owing  to  some  finan¬ 
cial  trouble  at  home.  Deceased  was  not 
well  spoken  of  in  the  village  from  which  he 
and  his  brother  had  come.  Deceased  and 
his  brother  had  never  been  on  good  terms, 
and  the  fact  that  Mark  Ablett  had  come 
into  money  had  been  a  cause  of  great  bit¬ 
terness  between  them.  It  was  shortly  after 
this  that  Robert  had  left  for  Australia. 

He  had  made  inquiries  at  Stanton  sta¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  market  day  at  Stanton 
and  the  station  had  been  more  full  of  ani¬ 
mals  than  usual.  Nobody  had  pwirticu- 
larly  noticed  the  arrival  of  Robert  Ablett; 
there  had  been  a  good  many  passengers  by 
the  2:10  train  that  afternoon,  the  train  by 
which  Robert  had  undoubtedly  come  from 
London.  A  witness,  however,  would  state 
that  he  noticed  a  man  resembling  Mark 
Ablett  at  the  station  at  3:53  p.m.  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  this  man  caught  the  3:55  up- 
train  to  town. 

There  was  a  pond  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Red  House.  He  had  dragged  this,  but  with¬ 
out  result. 

Antony  listened  to  him  carelessly,  think¬ 
ing  his  own  thoughts  all  the  time.  Medical 
evidence  followed,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  from  that.  '  He  felt  so  close  to  the 
truth;  at  any  moment  something  might 
give  his  brain  the  one  little  hint  which  it 
wanted.  Inspector  Birch  was  just  pur¬ 


suing  the  ordinary.  Whatever  else  this 
case  was,  it  was  not  ordinary.  There  was 
something  uncanny  about  it. 

John  Borden  was  giving  evidence.  He 
was  on  the  up  platform  seeing  a  friend  ofi 
by  the  3:55  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  He 
had  noticed  a  man  on  the  platform  with 
coat  collar  turned  up  and  a  scarf  round  his 
chin.  He  had  wondered  why  the  man 
should  do  this  on  such  a  hot  day.  The 
man  seemed  to  be  trying  to  escape  observa¬ 
tion.  Directly  the  train  came  in,  he  hur¬ 
ried  into  a  carriage.  And  so  on. 

“There’s  always  a  John  Borden  at  evwy 
murder  case,”  said  .Antony  to  himself. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  Mark  .\blett?” 

“Once  or  twice,  sir.” 

“Was  it  he?” 

“I  never  reall>’  got  a  good  look  at  him, 
sir,  what  with  his  collar  turned  up  and  the 
scarf  and  all.  But  directly  I  heard  of  the 
sad  affair,  and  that  Mr.  Ablett  was  miss¬ 
ing,  I  said  to  my  wife,  ‘Now,  I  wonder  if 
that  was  Mr.  Ablett  I  saw  at  the  station?’ 
So  then  we  talked  it  over  and  decided  that 
I  ought  to  come  and  tell  Inspector  Birch. 
It  was  just  Mr.  Ablett’s  height,  sir.” 

Antony  went  on  with  his  thoughts. 


'  I  'HE  coroner  was  summing  up.  The  jury, 
he  said,  had  now  heard  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  would  have  to  decide  what  had 
happened  in  that  room  between  the  two 
brothers.  How  had  the  deceased  met  his 
death?  The  medical  evidence  would  prob¬ 
ably  satisfy  them  that  Robert  .\blett  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  bullet-wound  in 
the  head.  Who  had  fired  that  bullet?  If 
Robert  Ablett  had  fired  it  himself,  no 
doubt  they  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  sui¬ 
cide,  but 'd  this  had  been  so,  where  was  the 
revolver  which  had  fired  it,  and  what  had 
become  of  Mark  Ablett?  If  they  disb^ 
lieved  in  this  possibility  of  suicide,  what 
remained?  Accidental  death,  justifiable 
homicide,  and  murder.  Could  the  deceased 
have  been  killed  accidentally?  It  was  possi¬ 
ble,  but,  then,  would  Mark  Ablett  have  run 
away?  The  evidence  that  he  had  run 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  was 
strong.  They  would  have  then  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  would  have  run  away 
if  he  had  been  guiltless  of  his  brother’s 
death.  No  doubt  innocent  people  lost 
their  heads  sometimes.  It  was  possible 
that  if  it  were  proved  afterward  that  Mark 
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Ablett  had  shot  his  brother,  it  might  also  be 
woved  that  he  was  justiW  in  so  doing 
and  that  when  he  ran  away  from  his  broth¬ 
er’s  corpse  he  had  really  nothing  to  fear 
at  the  hands  of  the  law.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  need  hardly  remind  the  jury  that 
they  were  not  the  final  tribunal,  and  that  if 
they  found  Mark  Ablett  guilty  of  murder,  it 
would  not  prejudice  his  trial  in  any  way  if 
and  when  he  was  apprehended.  The  jury 
could  consider  their  verdict. 

They  considered  it.  They  announced 
that  the  deceased  had  died  as  the  result  of 
a  bullet-wound,  and  that  the  bullet  had 
been  fired  by  his  brother,  Mark  Ablett. 

Bill  turned  round  to  Antony  at  his  side. 
But  Antony  was  gone.  Across  the  room 
he  saw  Andrew  Amos  and  Parsons  going 
out  of  the  door  together,  and  Antony  was 
between  them. 

The  inquest  had  been  held  at  the  Lamb 
at  Stanton;  at  Stanton  Robert  Ablett 
was  to  be  buried  next  day.  Bill  waited 
about  outside  for  his  friend,  wondering 
where  he  had  gone.  Then,  realizing  that 
Cayley  would  be  coming  out  to  his  car  di¬ 
rectly,  and  that  a  farewell  talk  with  Cayley 
would  be  a  little  embarrassing,  he  wandered 
round  to  the  yard  at 'the  back  of  the  inn, 
lit  a  cigaret,  and  stood  surveying  a  tom  and 
wfather-beaten  poster  on  the  stable  wall. 
“GRAND  THEATRICAL  ENTER”  it  an¬ 
nounced,  to  take  place  on  “Wednesday, 
Decem.”  Bill  smiled  to  himself  as  he  looked 
at  it,  for  the  part  of  Joe,  a  loquacious  post¬ 
man,  had  been  played  by  “William  B. 
Bcverl,”  as  the  remnants  of  the  poster  still 
maintained,  and  he  had  been  much  less  lo¬ 
quacious  than  the  author  had  intended, 
having  forgotten  his  words  completely,  but 
it  had  been  all  great  fun.  And  he  stopped 
smiling,  for  there  would  be  no  more  fun  now 
at  the  Red  House. 

“Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,”  said  the 
voice  of  .Antony  behind  him.  “My  old 
friends  Amos  and  Parsons  insisted  on  giving 
me  a  drink.” 

He  slipped  his  hand  into  the  crook  of 
Bill’s  arm  and  smiled  happily  at  him. 

“Why  were  you  so  keen  about  them?’ 
asked  Bill  a  little  resentfully.  “I  couldn’t 
think  where  on  earth  you  had  got  to.” 

Antony  didn’t  say  anything.  He  was 
staring  at  the  poster. 

"When  did  this  happen?”  he  asked. 
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“What?” 

Antony  waved  to  the  poster. 

“Oh,  that?  Last  Christmas.” 

Antony  began  to  laugh  to  himself. 

“Were  you  good?” 

“Rotten.  I  don’t  profess  to  be  an  actor.” 

“Mark  good?” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  loves  it.” 

“Rev.  Henry  Stutters — Mr.  Matthew 
Cay,”  read  Antony.  “Was  that  our  friend 
Cayley?” 

“Yes.” 

“Miss  Norris  wasn’t  playing,  I  see.” 

“My  dear  Tony,  she’s  a  professional.  Of 
course  she  wasn’t.” 

Antony  laughed  again. 

“A  great  success,  was  it?” 

“Oh,  yes!” 

“I’m  a  fool,  and  a  blamed  fool,”  Antony 
announced  solemnly.  “And  a  blamed  f(X)l,” 
he  said  again  under  his  breath  as  he  led 
Bill  away  from  the  poster  and  out  of  the 
yard  into  the  road.  “And  a  blamed  fool. 
Even  now — ”  He  broke  off  and  then  asked 
suddenly,  “Did  Mark  ever  have  much 
trouble  with  his  teeth?” 

“He  went  to  his  dentist  a  good  deal.  But 
what  on  earth - ” 

Antony  laughed  a  third  time. 

“What  luck!”  he  chuckled.  “But  how 
do  you  know?” 

“We  go  to  the  same  man;  Mark  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  me.  Cartwright,  in  Wim- 
pole  Street.” 

“Cartwright,  in  Wimp)ole  Street,”  re¬ 
peated  .Antony  thoughtfully.  “Yes;  I  can 
remember  that.  Cartwright,  in  Wimpole 
Street.  Did  Cayley  go  to  him,  too,  by  any 
chance?” 

“I  e.xpect  so.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  he  did. 
But  what  on  earth - ” 

“What  was  Mark’s  general  health  like? 
Did  he  see  a  doctor  much?” 

“Hardly  at  all,  I  should  think.  Tony,  I 
wish  you’d - ” 

Antony  held  up  a  hand  and  hushed  him 
into  silence. 

“Ckie  last  question,”  he  said.  “Was 
Mark  fond  of  swimming?” 

“No;  he  hated  it.  I  don’t  believe  he 
could  swim.  Tony,  are  you  mad,  or  am  I? 
Or  is  this  a  new  game?” 

Antony  squeezed  his  arm. 

“Dear  old  Bill,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  game. 
What  a  game!  And  the  answer  is,  Cart¬ 
wright,  in  Wimpole  Street.” 
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The>'  walked  in  silence  for  half  a  mile  or  so 
along  the  road  to  Woodham.  Bill  tried  two 
or  three  times  to  get  his  friend  to  talk,  but 
Antony  had  only  grunted  in  reply.  He  was 
just  going  to  make  another  attempt  when 
Antony'  came  to  n,  sudden  stop. 

“I  wonder  if  you’d  do  something  for  me, 
Bill,”  he  said,  looking  at  him  with  some 
doubt. 

“VVTiat  sort  of  thing?” 

“Well,  it’s  really  very  important.  It’s 
just  the  one  thing  I  want  now.” 

Bill  was  suddenly  enthusiastic  again. 

“I  say,  have  you  really  found  it  all  out?” 

Antony  nodded. 

“At  least.  I’m  very  nearly  there.  Bill. 
There’s  just  this  one  thing  I  want  now.  It 
means  your  going  back  to  Stanton.  Well, 
w’e  haven’t  come  far;  it  won’t  take  you  long. 
Do  \'ou  mind?” 

“My  dear  Antony  Sherlock  Holmes,  I  am 
at  your  serv’ice.” 

Antony  gave  him  a  smile  and  was  silent 
for  a  little,  thinking. 

“Is  there  another  inn  at  Stanton — fairly 
close  to  the  station?” 

“The  Plough  and  Horses — just  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  where  the  road  goes  up  to  the  station — 
is  that  the  one  you  mean?” 

“That  would  be  the  one.  I  suppose  you 
could  do  with  a  drink,  couldn’t  you?” 

“Certainly  could,”  said  Bill,  with  a  grin. 

“Good!  Then  have  one  at  the  Plough 
and  Horses.  Have  two,  if  you  like,  and  talk 
to  the  landlord,  or  landlady,  or  whoever 
serves  you.  I  want  you  to  find  out  if  any¬ 
body  stayed  there  on  Monday  night.” 

“Robert?”  said  Bill  eagerly. 

“I  didn’t  say  Robert,”  said  Antony,  smil¬ 
ing.  “I  just  want  you  to  find  out  if  they 
had  a  \isitor  who  slept  there  on  Monday 
night.  A  stranger.  If  so,  then  any  par¬ 
ticulars  you  can  get  of  him,  without  letting 
the  landlord  know  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested - ” 

“Leave  it  to  me,”  broke  in  Bill.  “I  know 
just  what  you  want.” 

“Don’t  assume  that  it  was  Robert — or 
anybody  else.  Let  them  describe  the  man 
to  you.” 

“Right  you  are!”  said  Bill  confidently. 
“Where  do  I  meet  you  again?” 

“Probably  at  the  George.  If  you  get 
there  before  me,  you  can  order  dinner  for 
eight  o’clock.  Anyhow,  we’ll  meet  at  eight, 
if  not  before.” 


“Good!”  He  nodded  to  .\ntony  and 
strode  off  back  to  Stanton  again. 

Antony  stood  watching  him  with  a  little 
smile  at  his  enthusiasm.  Then  he  looked 
round  slowly,  as  if  in  search  of  something 
Suddenly  he  saw  what  he  wanted.  Tw^ 
yards  farther  on  a  lane  wandered  off  to  the 
left,  and  there  was  a  gate  a  little  way  up  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  it.  Antony  walked 
to  the  gate,  filling  his  pipe  as  he  went.  Then 
he  lit  his  pipe,  sat  on  the  gate,  and  tocdi  hh 
head  in  his  hands. 

“Now  then,”  he  said  to  himself,  “let’s 
begin  at  the  beginning.” 

TT  WAS  nearly  eight  o’clock  when  Wit 
liam  arrived,  tired  and  dusty,  at  the 
George  Inn,  to  find  Antony,  cool  and  clena,  ' 
waiting  for  him.  ! 

“Is  dinner  readv?”  were  Bill’s  first  words, 

“Y^.” 

“Then  I’ll  have  a  wash.  Lord,  I’m 
tired!” 

When  the  first  edge  of  his  appetite  had 
worn  off,  and  he  was  able  to  spare  a  little 
time  between  the  mouthfuls,  Bill  gave  an 
account  of  his  adventures.  The  landloid 
of  the  Plough  and  Horses  had  been  clos^ 
mouthed,  decidedly  close-mouthed— M 
had  been  unable  at  first  to  get  anything  oot 
of  him.  But  Bill  had  been  tactful;  blea 
you,  how  tactful  he  had  been ! 

“He  kept  on  about  the  inquest,  and  what 
a  queer  affair  it  had  been,  and  so  on,  and 
how  there’d  been  an  inquest  in  his  wife’s 
family  once,  which  he  seemed  rather 
proud  about,  and  I  kept  saying,  ‘Pretty 
busy  I  suppose  just  now,’  and  then 
he’d  say,  ‘Middlin’,’  and  go  on  again 
about  Susan — that  was  the  one  that  had 
the  inquest — he  talked  about  it  as  if  it 
were  a  disease — and  then  I’d  try  again. 
‘Slack  times  I  expect  just  now,  eh?’  and 
he’d  say,  ‘Middlin’  ’  again,  and  then  it 
was  time  to  offer  him  another  drink,  and 
I  didn’t  seem  to  be  getting  much  nearer. 
But  I  got  him  at  last.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  John  Borden — he  was  the  man  who 
said  he’d  seen  Mark  at  the  station.  Well, 
he  knew  all  about  Borden,  and  after  he’d 
told  me  all  about  Borden’s  wife’s  family, 
and  how  one  of  them  had  been  burned  to 
death — after  you  with  the  beer — thanks— 
well,  then  I  said  carelessly  that  it  must  be 
very  hard  to  remember  anybody  whom  you 
had  just  seen  once,  so  as  to  identify  him  I 
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afterward,  and  he  agreed  that  it  would 
be  middlin’  hard,’  and  then - ” 

“Give  me  three  guesses,”  interrupted 
.\ntooy.  “You  asked  him  if  he  remem¬ 
ber^  everybody  who  came  to  his  inn?” 

“That’s  it.  Bright,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Brilliant.  And  what  was  the  result?” 

“The  result  was  a  woman.” 

“A  woman?”  said  Antony  eagerly. 

“A  woman,”  said  Bill  impressively.  “Of 
course  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  Robert — 
so  did  you,  didn’t  you? — ^but  it  wasn’t.  It 
n-as  a  woman.  Came  quite  late  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  in  a  car — driving  herself — went 
off  early  next  morning.” 

“Did  he  describe  her?” 

“Yes.  She  was  middlin’.  Middlin’  tall, 
middlin’  age,  middlin’  color,  and  so  on. 
Doesn’t  help  much,  does  it?  But  still — a 
woman.  Does  that  upset  your  theory?” 

Antony  shook  his  head. 

“No,  Bill;  not  at  all,”  he  said. 

“You  knew  all  the  time?” 

“Wait  till  to-morrow.  I’ll  tell  you  every¬ 
thing  to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?”  said  Bill,  in  great  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing  to-night. 
Mark  .Ablett  did  not  kill  his  brother.” 

“.And  Cayley  did?” 

“That’s  another  question.  Bill.  How¬ 
ever,  the  answer  is  that  Cayley  didn’t, 
either.” 

“Then  who  on  earth - ” 

“Have  some  more  beer,”  said  Antony, 
with  a  smile.  And  Bill  had  to  be  content 
with  that. 

'^hey  were  early  to  bed  that  evening,  for 
*  both  of  them  were  tired.  Bill  slept 
loudly  and  defiantly,  but  Antony  lay 
awake,  wondering.  What  was  happening 
at  the  Red  House  now?  Perhaps  he  would 
hear  in  the  morning;  perhaps  he  would  get 
a  letter.  He  went  over  the  whole  story 
^in  from  the  beginning — was  there  any 
possibility  of  a  mistake? 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  letter  for  him. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Gillingham: 

“I  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  have 
made  certain  discoveries  which  you  may 
ieel  it  your  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
I'oHce,  and  that  in  this  case  my  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  murder  would  inevitably  follow. 
''T»y,  in  these  circumstances,  you  should 
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give  me  such  ample  warning  of  your  inten¬ 
tions  I  do  not  understand,  unless  it  is  that 
you  are  not  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
me.  But  whether  or  not  you  sympathize, 
at  any  rate  you  wdll  want  to  know — and  I 
want  you  to  know — the  exact  manner  in 
which  Mark  Ablett  met  his  death  and  the 
reasons  which  made  that  death  necessary. 
If  the  police  have  to  be  told  anything,  I 
would  rather  that  they,  too,  knew  the  whole 
story.  They,  and  even  you,  may  call  it 
murder,  but  by  that  time  I  shall  be  out  of 
the  way.  Let  them  call  it  what  they  like. 

“I  must  begin  by  taking  you  hack  to  a 
summer  day  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  boy  of  thirteen  and  Mark  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five.  His  whole  life  was  make-be¬ 
lieve,  and  just  now  he  was  pretending  to  be 
a  philanthropist.  He  sat  in  our  little  draw¬ 
ing-room,  flicking  his  gloves  against  the 
back  of  his  left  hand,  and  my  mother,  good 
soul,  thought  what  a  noble  young  gentle¬ 
man  he  was,  and  Philip  and  I,  hastily 
washed  and  crammed  into  collars,  stood 
in  front  of  him,  nudging  each  other  and 
kicking  the  backs  of  our  heels  and  cursing 
him  in  our  hearts  for  having  interrupted 
our  game.  He  had  decided  to  adopt  one 
of  us,  kind  Cousin  Mark.  Heaven  knows 
why  he  chose  me.  Philip  was  eleven,  two 
years  longer  to  wait.  Perhaps  that  was 
why. 

“Well,  Mark  educated  me.  I  went  to  a 
public  school  and  to  Cambridge,  and  I  be¬ 
came  his  secretary.  Well,  much  more  than 
his  secretary,  as  your  friend  Beverley  per- 
hap>s  has  told  you:  his  land-agent,  his  finan¬ 
cial  adviser,  his  courier,  his — but  this  most 
of  all — his  audience.  Mark  could  never 
live  alone.  There  must  always  be  some¬ 
body  to  listen  to  him.  And  he  used  to 
write  me  the  absurdest  long  letters  when 
I  was  away  from  him.  letters  which  I  read 
once  and  then  tore  up.  The  futility  of  the 
man! 

“It  was  three  years  ago  that  Philip  got 
into  trouble.  He  had  been  hurried  through 
a  cheap  grammar-school  and  into  a  Lon¬ 
don  office,  and  discovered  there  that  there 
was  not  much  fun  to  be  got  in  this  world  on 
two  pounds  a  week.  I  had  a  frantic  letter 
from  him  one  day,  saying  that  he  must  have 
a  hundred  at  once  or  he  would  be  ruined, 
and  I  went  to  Mark  for  the  money.  Only 
to  borrow  it,  you  understand;  he  gave  me  a 
good  salary  and  I  could  have  paid  it  back 
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in  three  months.  But  no.  He  saw  nothing 
for  himself  in  it,  I  suppose — no  applause, 
no  admiration.  Philip’s  gratitude  would 
be  to  me,  not  to  him.  I  begged;  I  threat¬ 
ened;  we  argued,  and  while  we  were  ar¬ 
guing,  Philip  was  arrested.  It  killed  my 
mother — ^he  was  always  her  favorite — but 
Mark,  as  usual,  got  his  satisfaction  out  of 
it.  He  preened  himself  on  his  judgment  of 
character  in  having  chosen  me  and  not 
Philip  twelve  years  before! 

“Later  on  I  apologized  to  Mark  for  the 
reckless  things  I  had  said  to  him,  and  he 
played  the  part  of  a  magnanimous  gentle¬ 
man  with  his  accustomed  skill,  but,  though 
outwardly  we  were  as  before  to  each  other, 
from  that  day  forward,  though  his  vanity 
would  never  let  him  see  it,  I  was  his  bitter¬ 
est  enemy.  If  that  had  been  all,  I  wonder 
if  I  should  have  killed  him.  To  live  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  man 
whom  you  hate  is  dangerous  work  for  your 
friend.  Because  of  his  belief  in  me  as  his 
admiring  and  grateful  protege  and  his  belief 
in  himself  as  my  benefactor,  he  was  now 
utterly  in  my  power.  I  could  take  my 
time  and  choose  my  opportunity.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  not  have  killed  him,  but  I 
had  sworn  to  have  my  revenge — and  there 
he  was,  p)oor,  vain  fool,  at  my, mercy.  I 
was  in  no  hurry. 

“'^WO  years  later  I  had  to  reconsider  my 

A  position,  for  my  revenge  was  being 
taken  out  of  my  hands.  Mark  began  to 
drink. 

“I  could  not  stop  him,  but  I  kept  him 
within  certain  bounds,  so  that  nobody  but 
myself  knew  the  secret.  Yes;  I  kept  him 
outwardly  decent;  and  perhaps  now  I  was 
becoming  like  the  cannibal  who  keeps  his 
victim  in  good  condition  for  his  own  ends. 
I  used  to  gloat  over  Mark,  thinking  how 
utterly  he  was  mine  to  ruin  as  I  pleased, 
financially,  morally,  whatever  way  would 
give  me  most  satisfaction.  I  had  but  to 
take  my  hand  away  from  him  and  he  sank. 
But  again  I  was  in  no  hurry. 

“Then  he  killed  himself.  That  futile  lit¬ 
tle  drunkard,  eaten  up  with  his  own  selfish¬ 
ness  and  vanity,  offered  his  beastliness  to 
the  truest  and  purest  woman  on  this  earth. 
You  have  seen  her,  Mr.  Gillingham,  but 
you  never  knew  Mark  Ablett.  Even  if  he 
had  not  been  a  drunkard,  there  was  no 
chance  for  her  of  happiness  with  him.  I 


had  known  him  for  many  years,  but  never 
once  had  I  seen  him  moved  by  any  gen«. 
ous  emotion.  To  have  lived  with  that 
shriveled  little  soul  would  have  been  hell 
for  her,  and  a  thousand  times  worse  hdl 
when  he  began  to  drink. 

“So  he  had  to  be  killed.  I  was  the  only 
one  left  to  protect  her,  for  her  mother  vis, 
in  league  with  Mark  to  bring  about  her  ruin, 

I  would  have  shot  him  openly  for  her  sake 
and  with  what  gladness,  but  I  had  no  mind 
to  sacrifice  myself  needlessly.  He  was  m 
my  power — I  could  persuade  him  to  almost 
anything  by  flattery.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  his  death  the  appearana  of 
an  accident. 

“I  need  not  take  up  your  time  by  telling 
you  of  the  many  plans  I  made  and  rejected. 
And  then  he  himself  gave  me  the  idea, 
he  and  Miss  Norris  between  them,  and  to 
put  himself  in  my  hands — without  ri^  of  dis¬ 
covery,  I  should  have  said,  had  you  not  dis¬ 
covered  me. 

“We  were  talking  about  ghosts.  .Mark 
had  been  even  more  vain,  pompous  and  ab¬ 
surd  than  usual,  and  I  could  see  that  Miss 
Norris  was  irritated  by  it.  After  dinner  she 
suggested  dressing  up  as  a  ghost  and  fridit- 
ening  him.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn 
her  that  Mark  took  any  joke  against  himself 
badly,  but  she  was  determined  to  do  it.  1 
gave  way  reluctantly.  Reluctantly,  also.  1 
told  her  the  secret  of  the  passage.  There  is 
an  underground  passage  from  the  librarv’  to 
the  bowling-green.  You  should  exercise 
your  ingenuity,  Mr.  Gillingham,  in  tryingto 
discover  it.  Mark  came  upon  it  by  acci¬ 
dent  a  year  ago.  It  was  a  godsend  to  him; 
he  could  drink  there  in  greater  secrecy.  But 
he  had  to  tell  me  about  it.  He  wanted  an 
audience,  even  for  his  vices. 

“I  told  Miss  Norris  then,  because  it  was 
necessary  for  my  plan  that  Mark  should  be 
thoroughly  frightened.  Without  the  pas¬ 
sage  she  could  never  have  got  close  enouijh 
to  the  bowling-green  to  alarm  him  properly, 
but  as  I  arranged  it  with  her  she  made  the 
most  effective  appearance,  and  Mark  was  in 
just  the  state  of  rage  and  vindictiveness 
which  I  required.  Miss  Norris,  you  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  professional  actress.  I  need  not 
say  that  to  her  I  app>eared  to  be  animated  by 
no  other  feeling  than  a  boyish  desire  to  bring 
off  a  good  joke — a  joke  directed  as  mudi 
against  the  others  as  against  Mark. 

“He  came  to  me  that  night  as  I  expected, 
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still  quivering  with  indignation.  Miss  Nor¬ 
ris  must  never  be  asked  to  the  house  again — I 
was  to  make  a  sf)ecial  note  of  it — never  again. 
It  was  outrageous.  Had  he  not  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  host  to  keep  up,  he  would  pack  her 
off  ne.Tt  morning.  As  it  was,  she  could  stay ; 
hospitality  demanded  it,  but  never  again 
would  she  come  to  the  Red  House — he  was 
absolutely  determined  about  that.  I  was  to 
make  a  special  note  of  it. 

“I  comforted  him;  I  smoothed  down  his 
raffled  feathers.  She  had  behaved  very 
badly,  but  he  was  quite  right;  he  must  try 
not  to  show  how  much  he  disapproved  of 
her.  And  of  course  she  would  never  come 
again— that  was  obvious.  And  then  sud¬ 
denly  I  began  to  laugh.  He  looked  up  at 
me  indignantly. 

“  ‘Is  there  a  joke?’  he  said  coldly. 

“I  laughed  gently  again. 

“‘I  was  just  thinking,’  I  said,  ‘that  it 
would  be  rather  amusing  if  you — well,  had 
your  revenge.’ 

“  ‘My  revenge?  How  do  you  mean?’ 

“  ‘Well,  paid  her  back  in  her  own  coin.’ 

“  ‘Do  you  mean  try  and  frighten  her?’ 

‘“No,  no;  but  dressed  up  and  pulled  her 
leg  a  bit.  Made  her  look  a  fool  in  front  of 
tfe  others.’  I  laughed  to  myself  again. 
‘Serve  her  jolly  well  right.’ 

“He  jumped  up  excitedly. 

“‘Splendid,  Cay!’  he  cried.  ‘If  I  could! 
How?  You  must  think  of  a  way.’ 

“I  don’t  know  if  Beverley  has  told  you 
about  Mark’s  acting.  He  was  an  amateur 
of  all  the  arts  and  vain  of  his  little  talents, 
but  as  an  actor  he  seemed  to  himself  most 
wonderful.  Certainly  he  had  some  ability 
for  the  stage,  so  long  as  he  had  the  sts^e  to 
hmself  and  was  playing  to  an  audience.  As 
a  professional  actor  in  a  small  part  he  would 
have  been  hopeless;  as  an  amateur  playing 
the  leading  part  he  deserved  all  that  the 
local  papers  had  ever  said  about  him.  And 
» the  idea  of  giving  us  a  private  perform¬ 
ance,  directed  against  a  professional  actress 
who  had  made  fun  of  him,  appealed  equally 
to  his  vanity  and  his  desire  for  retaliation. 
If  he,  Mark  Ablett,  by  his  wonderful  acting 
could  make  Ruth  Norris  look  a  fool  in  front 
of  the  others,  could  take  her  in  and  then  join 
in  the  laugh  at  her  afterward,  he  would  in¬ 
deed  have  had  a  worthy  revenge. 

“It  strikes  you  as  childish,  Mr,  Gilling- 
bm?  Ah,  you  never  knew  Mark  Ablett! 

“  ‘How,  Cay;  how?’  he  said  eagerly. 
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“  ‘Well,  I  haven’t  really  thought  it  out,’  I 
protested.  ‘It  was  just  an  idea.’ 

“He  began  to  think  it  out  for  himself. 

“  ‘I  might  pretend  to  be  a  manager,  come 
down  to  see  her — but  I  suppose  she  knows 
them  all.  What  about  an  interviewer?’ 

“  ‘It’s  going  to  be  difficult,’  I  said  thought¬ 
fully.  ‘You’ve  got  rather  a  characteristic 
face,  you  know.  And  your  beard - ’ 

“  ‘I’d  shave  it  off,’  he  snapped. 

“  ‘My  dear  Mark!’ 

“He  looked  away  and  mumbled:  ‘I’ve 
been  thinking  of  taking  it  off,  anyhow.  And 
besides,  if  I’m  going  to  do  the  thing,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  it  properly.’ 

“  ‘Yes;  you  always  were  an  artist,’  I  said, 
looking  at  him  admiringly. 

“He  purred.  To  be  called  an  artist  was 
what  he  longed  for  most.  Now  1  knew  that 
I  had  him. 

“  ‘All  the  same,’  I  went  on,  ‘even  without 
your  beard  and  mustache,  you  might  be 
recognizable.  Unless,  of  course — ’  I  broke 
off. 

“  ‘Unless  what?’ 

“  ‘You  pretended  to  be  Robert.’  I  began 
to  laugh  to  myself  again.  ‘Just  the  thing,’  I 
said;  ‘that’s  not  a  bad  idea.  Pretend  to 
be  Robert,  the  wastrel  brother,  and  make 
yourself  objectionable  to  Miss  Norris.  Bor¬ 
row  money  from  her  and  that  sort  of  thing.’ 

“He  looked  at  me  with  his  bright  little 
eyes,  nodding  eagerly. 

“  ‘Robert,’  he  said.  ‘Yes.  How  shall  we 
work  it?’ 

“There  was  really  a  Robert,  Mr.  Gilling¬ 
ham,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  and  the  inspec¬ 
tor  lx)th  discovered.  And  he  was  a  wastrel 
and  he  went  to  Australia.  But  he  never 
came  to  the  Red  House  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  He  couldn’t  have,  because  he  died 
(unlamented)  three  years  ago.  But  there 
was  nobody  who  knew  this,  save  Mark  and 
myself,  for  Mark  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  left,  his  sister  having  died  last  year. 
ThoughIdoubt,anyhow,if  she  knew  whether 
Robert  was  alive  or  dead.  He  was  not 
talked  about. 

“  tX)R  the  next  two  days  Mark  and  I 
worked  out  our  plans.  You  understand 
by  now  that  our  aims  were  not  identical. 
Mark’s  endeavor  was  that  his  deception 
should  last  for,  say  a  couple  of  hours;  inine 
that  it  should  go  to  the  grave  with  him. 
He  had  only  to  deceive  Miss  Norris  and 
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the  other  guests;  I  had  to  deceive  the 
world,  ^\^len  he  was  dressed  up  as  Rob¬ 
ert,  I  was  going  to  kill  him.  Robert  would 
then  be  dead,  Mark,  of  course,  missing. 
What  could  anybody  think  but  that  Mark 
had  killed  Robert?  But  you  see  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  for  Mark  to  enter  fully  into 
his  latest  and  last  impersonation.  Half¬ 
measures  would  be  fatal. 

“You  will  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  the  thing  thoroughly  enough.  I  answer 
again  that  you  never  knew  Mark.  He 
was  being  what  he  wished  most  to  be — an 
artist.  No  Othello  ever  blacked  himself  all 
over  with  such  entliusiasm  as  did  Mark. 
His  beard  was  going,  anyhow — possibly  a 
chance  remark  of  Miss  Norbury’s  helped 
here.  She  did  not  like  beards.  But  it  was 
important  for  me  that  the  dead  man’s 
hands  should  not  be  the  hands  of  a  man¬ 
icured  gentleman.  Five  minutes’  playing 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  artist  settled  his 
hands.  He  let  his  nails  grow  and  then  cut 
them  raggedly.  ‘Miss  Norris  would  notice 
your  hands  at  once,’  I  had  said.  ‘Besides, 
as  an  artist - ’ 

“So  with  his  underclothes.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  warn  him  that  his  pjants 
might  show  above  the  edge  of  his  socks; 
as  an  artist  he  had  already  decided  upon 
Robertian  points.  I  bought  them,  and 
other  things,  in  London  for  him.  Even  if 
I  had  not  cut  out  all  trace  of  the  maker’s 
name,  he  would  instinctively  have  done  it. 
As  an  Australian  and  an  artist,  he  could 
not  have  an  East  London  address  on  his 
underclothes.  Yes;  we  were  doing  the 
thing  thoroughly,  both  of  us — he  as  an 
artist,  I  as  a — well,  you  may  say,  murderer, 
if  you  like.  I  shall  not  mind  now. 

“Our  plans  were  settled.  I  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  Monday  and  wrote  him  a  letter 
from  Robert.  (The  artistic  touch  again.) 
I  also  bought  a  revolver.  On  the  Tuesday 
morning  he  announced  the  arrival  of  Rob¬ 
ert  at  the  breakfast-table.  Robert  was 
now  alive — we  had  six  witnesses  to  prove 
it,  six  witnesses  who  knew  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing  that  afternoon.  Our  private  plan  was 
that  Robert  should  present  himself  at  three 
o’clock,  in  readiness  for  the  return  of  the 
golfing  party  shortly  afterward.  The  maid 
would  go  to  look  for  Mark  and,  having 
failed  to  find  him,  come  back  to  the  office 
to  find  me  entertaining  Robert  in  Mark’s 
absence.  1  would  explain  that  Mark  must 


have  gone  out  somewhere  and  would  my¬ 
self  introduce  the  wastrel  brother  to  the  " 
tea-table.  Mark’s  absence  would  not  a- 
cite  any  comment,  for  it  w’ould  be  generally  ^ 
felt — indeed,  Robert  would  suggest  it-^  ’ 
that  he  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  his 
brother.  Then  Robert  would  make  him- 
self  amusingly  offensive  tc  the  guests,  par-  ' 
ticularly,  of  course.  Miss  Norris,  until  he 
thought  that  the  joke  had  gone  far  enou^ 

“That  was  our  private  plan.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  that  it  was  Mark’s  private  plan. 

My  own  was  different. 

I  'HE  announcement  at  breakfast  went 
well.  .\f  ter  the  golfing  piarty  had  gone 
off,  we  had  the  morning  in  which  to  complete 
our  arrangements.  UTiat  I  was  chiefly 
concerned  about  was  to  establish  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  the  identity  of  Robert 
For  this  reason,  I  suggested  to  him  that 
when  dressed,  he  should  go  out  by  the  s^ 
cret  p>assage  to  the  bowling-green  and  come 
back  by  the  drive,  taking  care  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  lodge-keeper.  In 
this  way.  I  would  have  two  more  witnesses 
of  Robert’s  arrival — first,  the  lodge-keeper 
and,  second,  one  of  the  gardeners  whom  I 
would  have  working  on  the  front  lawn. 
Mark,  of  course,  was  willing  enough.  He 
could  practise  his  Australian  accent  on  the 
lodge-keeper.  It  was  really  amusing  to  see 
how  readily  he  tell  into  every  suggestion 
which  I  made.  Never  was  a  killing  more 
carefully  planned  by  its  victim. 

“He  changed  into  Robert’s  clothes  in  the 
office  bedroom.  This  was  the  safest  way— 
for  both  of  us.  When  he  was  ready,  he 
called  me  in  and  I  insp)ected  him.  It  was 
extraordinary  how  wall  he  looked  the  p^. 

I  suppose  that  the  signs  of  his  dissipation 
had  already  marked  themselves  on  his  face, 
but  they  had  been  concealed  hitherto  by  his 
mustache  and  beard;  for  now  that  he  was 
clean-shaved,  they  lay  opjen  to  the  world 
from  which  we  had  so  carefully  hid^ 
them,  and  he  was  indeed  the  wastrel  which 
he  was  pretending  to  be. 

“  ‘By  George,  you’re  wonderful!’  I  said. 

“He  smirked  and  called  my  attention  to 
the  various  artistic  touches  which  I  might 
have  missed. 

“  ‘Wonderful!’  I  said  to  myself  again. 
‘Nobody  could  pwssibly  guess.’ 

“1  pjeered  into  the  hall.  It  was  empty. 
We  hurried  across  to  the  library;  he  got 
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into  the  passage  and  made  off.  I  went 
bnck  to  the  bedroom,  collected  all  his  dis- 
arded  clothes,  did  them  up  in  a  bundle 
and  returned  with  them  to  the  p>assage. 
Then  I  sat  down  in  the  hall  and  waited. 

“Vou  heard  the  evidence  of  Stevens,  the 
maid.  As  soon  as  she  was  on  her  way 
in  search  of  Mark,  I  stepped  into  the 
0^.  My  hand  was  in  my  side  pocket 
and  in  my  hand  was  the  revolver. 

“He  began  at  once  in  his  character  of 
Robert— some  rigmarole  about  working  his 
passage  over  from  Australia — a  little  private 
performance  for  my  edification.  Then  in 
his  natural  voice,  gloating  over  his  well- 
planned  retaliation  on  Miss  Norris,  he 
borst  out:  ‘It’s  my  turn  now.  You  wait.’ 
It  was  this  which  Elsie  heard.  She  had 
no  business  to  be  there,  and  she  might  have 
ruined  everything,  but,  as  it  tum^  out,  it 
was  the  luckiest  thing  which  could  have 
happened.  For  it  was  the  one  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  I  wanted;  evidence,  other  than 
my  own.  that  Mark  and  Robert  were  in  the 
room  together. 

“I  said  nothing.  I  was  not  going  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  heard  to  speak  in  that 
room.  I  just  smiled  at  the  poor  little  fool, 
and  took  out  my  revolver  and  shot  him. 
Then  I  went  back  into  the  library  and 
waited— just  as  I  said  in  my  evidence. 

“Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Gillingham,  the 
shock  which  your  sudden  appearance  gave 
me?  Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  a 
murderer  who  has,  as  he  thinks,  planned 
t\rry  possibility  and  is  then  confronted 
suddenly  with  an  utterly  new  problem? 
l^Ttat  difference  would  your  coming  make? 
I  didn’t  know.  Perhaps  none;  perhaps  all. 
And  I  had  forgotten  to  open  the  window! 

“T  DONT  know  whether  you  will  think 

A  my  plan  for  killing  Mark  a  clever  one. 
Perhaps  not.  But  if  I  do  deserve  any 
praise  in  the  matter,  I  think  I  deserve  it 
for  the  way  I  pulled  myself  together  in  the 
face  of  the  unexpected  catastrophe  of  your 
arrival.  Yes;  I  got  a  window  open,  Mr. 
Gillingham,  under  your  very  nose — the 
ri^t  window,  too,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
say.  And  the  keys — yes;  that  was  clever 
of  you,  but  I  think  I  was  cleverer.  I  de¬ 
ceived  you  over  the  keys,  Mr.  Gillingham, 
M I  learned  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  conversation  on  the  bowling-green 
between  you  and  your  friend  Beverley. 
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Where  was  I?  .Ah,  you  must  have  a  look 
for  that  secret  passage,  Mr.  Gillingham. 

“But  what  was  I  saying?  Did  I  deceive 
you  at  all?  You  have  found  out  the  secret 
— that  Robert  was  Mark — and  that  is  all 
that  matters.  How  have  you  found  out? 

I  shaH  never  know  now.  Where  did  I  go 
wrong?  Perhaps  you  have  been  deceiving 
me  all  the  time.  Perhaps  you  knew  about 
the  keys,  about  the  window,  even  about 
the  secret  p>assage.  You  are  a  clever  man, 
Mr.  Gillingham. 

“I  had  Mark’s  clothes  on  my  hands.  I 
might  have  left  them  in  the  pjassage,  but 
the  secret  of  the  passage  was  now  out. 
Miss  Norris  knew  it.  That  was  the  weak 
p>oint  of  my  plan,  perhaps,  that  Miss  Nor¬ 
ris  had  to  know  it.  So  I  hid  them  in  the 
pond,  the  inspector  having  obligingly 
dragged  it  for  me  first.  A  couple  of  keys 
joined  them,  but  I  kept  the  revolver.  For¬ 
tunate,  wasn’t  it,  Mr.  Gillingham? 

“I  don’t  think  that  there  is  any  more  to 
tell  you.  This  is  a  long  letter,  but,  then,  it 
is  the  last  that  I  shall  write.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  hoped  that  there  might  be  a 
happy  future  for  me,  not  at  the  Red  * 
House,  not  alone.  Perhaps  it  was  never 
more  than  an  idle  day-dream,  for  I  am  no 
more  worthy  of  her  than  Mark  was.  But 
I  could  have  made  her  happy,  Mr.  Gilling¬ 
ham.  God,  how  I  would  have  worked  to 
make  her  happy!  But  now  that  is  impos¬ 
sible.  To  offer  her  the  hand  of  a  murderer 
would  be  as  bad  as  to  offer  her  the  hand  of 
a  drunkard.  And  Mark  died  for  that.  I 
saw  her  this  morning.  She  was  very  sweet. 
It  is  a  difficult  world  to  understand. 

“Well,  well,  we  are  all  gone  now — the 
Ablet  ts  and  the  Cayleys.  I  wonder  what 
old  grandfather  Cayley  thinks  of  it  all. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  died  out. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
Sarah — except  her  temper.  And  she  had 
the  Ablett  nose — you  can’t  do  much  with 
that.  I’m  glad  she  had  no  children. 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Gillingham.  I’m  sorry 
that  your  stay  with  us  was  not  of  a  pleas¬ 
anter  nature,  but  you  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  which  I  was  placed.  Don’t  let 
Bill  think  too  badly  of  me.  He  is  a  good 
fellow;  look  after  him.  He  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  The  young  are  always  surprised. 
And  thank  you  for  letting  me  end  in  my 
own  way.  I  expect  you  did  sympathize 
a  little,  you  know.  We  might  have  been 
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friends  in  another  world — you  and  I,  and  I 
and  she.  Tell  her  what  you  like.  Every¬ 
thing  or  nothing.  You  will  know  what  is 
best.  Good-by,  Mr.  Gillingham. 

“Matthew  Cayley. 

“P.  S. — I  am  lonely  to-night  without 
Mark.  That’s  funny,  isn’t  it?” 

“l^OOD  Lord!”  said  Bill,  as  he  put  down 
the  letter. 

“I  thought  you’d  say  that,”  murmured 
Antony. 

“Tony,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
knew  all  this?” 

“I  guessed  some  of  it.  I  didn’t  quite 
know  all  of  it,  of  course.” 

“GoodLord!”  said  Bill  again,  and  returned 
to  the  letter.  In  a  moment  he  was  looking 
up  again.  “What  did  you  write  to  him? 
Was  that  last  night?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  you  say?  That  you’d  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mark  was  Robert?” 

“Yes.  At  least  I  said  that  this  morning 
I  should  probably  telegraph  to  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright,  of  Wimp)ole  Street,  and  ask  him 

Bill  burst  in  eagerly  on  the  top  of  the 
sentence. 

“Yes.  Now,  what  was  all  that  about? 
Why  were  you  so  secretive  yesterday  all 
of  a  sudden?  We’d  been  doing  the  thing 
together  all  the  time,  and  you’d  been  tell¬ 
ing  me  everything,  and  then  suddenly 
you  became  very  mysterious  and  private, 
and  talked  enigmatically — is  that  the 
word? — about  dentists  and  swimming  and 
the  Plough  and  Horses,  and — well,  what 
was  it  all  about,  Tony?  You  simply  van¬ 
ished  out  of  sight;  I  didn’t  know  what  on 
earth  we  were  talking  about.” 

Antony  laughed  and  apologized. 

“Sorry,  Bill.  I  felt  like  that  suddenly. 
Just  for  Uie  last  half-hour — just  to  end  up 
with.  I’ll  tell  you  everything  now.  Not 
that  there’s  anything  to  tell,  really.  It 
seems  so  easy  when  you  know  it — so  ob¬ 
vious.  About  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Wimpole 
Street.  Of  course  he  was  just  to  identify 
the  body.” 

“But  whatever  made  you  think  of  a 
dentist  for  that?” 

“Who  could  do  it  better?  Could  you 
have  done  it?  How  could  you?  You’d 
never  gone  bathing  with  Mark;  you’d 
never  seen  him  stripped.  He  didn’t  swim. 


Could  his  doctor  do  it?  Not  unless  he’d 
had  some  particular  operation,  and  09. 
haps  not  then.  But  his  dentist  could-st 
any  time,  always— if  he  had  been  to  his 
dentist  fairly  often.” 

Bill  nodded  thoughtfully  and  went  bid 
again  to  the  letter. 

“I  see.  And  you  told  Cayley  that  yot 
were  telegraphing  to  Cartwright  to  identify 
the  body?” 
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“Yes.  And  then,  of  course,  it  was  ill  I  y 
up  for  him.  Once  we  knew  that  Robot  1 1 
was  Mark,  we  knew  everything.”  I  a 

“How  did  you  know?”  1 1 

Antony  got  up  from  the  breakfast-tibk  1 1 
and  began  to  All  his  pipe. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  I  can  say,  Bl 
You  know  those  problems  in  algdaca 
where  you  say,  ‘Let  x  be  the  answo,’ 
and  then  you  work  it  out  and  find  whit 
*  is.  Well,  that’s  one  way;  and  anotho 
way,  which  they  never  give  you  inj 
marks  for  at  school,  is  to  guess  the  an¬ 
swer.  Suppose  the  answer  is  4;  will  tint  1 1 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problcn?  I  < 
No.  Then  try  6;  and  if  6  doesn’t  either,  | 
then  what  about  5?  And  so  on.  Well,  the 
inspector  and  the  coroner  and  all  that 
lot  had  guessed  their  answer,  and  it  seemed 
to  fit;  but  you  and  I  knew  it  didn’t  really 
fit.  There  were  several  conditions  in  the 
problem  which  it  didn’t  fit  at  all.  So 
we  knew  that  their  answer  was  wrong, 
and  we  had  to  think  of  another-m 
answer  which  explained  all  the  things  whidi 
were  puzzling  us.  Well,  I  happened  to  | 
guess  the  right  one.  Got  a  match?” 

Bill  handed  him  a  box  and  he  lit  his 
pipe. 

“Yes;  but  that  doesn’t  quite  do,  old 
boy.  ^mething  must  have  put  you  on 
to  it  suddenly.  By  the  way.  I’ll  have  my 
matches  back,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

Antony  laughed  and  took  them  out  of  his 
pocket. 

“Sorry.  Well  then,  let’s  see  if  I  can  go 
through  my  own  mind  again  and  tell  yon 
how  I  guessed  it.  First  of  all,  the  clothes.” 

“Yes?” 

“To  Cayley,  the  clothes  seemed  an 
enormously  impsortant  clue.  I  didn’t 
quite  see  why,  but  I  did  realize  that  to  a 
man  in  Cayley’s  prosition  the  smallest  clue 
would  have  an  entirely  disproportiomle 
value.  For  some  reason,  then,  Caylqr 
attached  this  exaggerated  importance  k 
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^  clothes  which  Mark  was  wearing  on 
Tuesd  y  morning — all  the  clothes,  the 
ones  as  well  as  the  outside  ones, 
[{iidn’t  know  why,  but  I  did  feel  certain 
ilat,  in  that  case,  the  absence  of  the  collar 
ns  unintentional.  In  collecting  the  clothes, 
Ik  had  overlooked  the  collar.  Why?” 

“•It  was  the  one  in  the  linen-basket?” 

“Yes.  It  seemed  probable.  WTiy  had 
CJ^^ev  put  it  there?  The  obvious  answer 
na  iat  he  hadn’t.  Mark  had  put  it 
there.  I  remembered  what  you  told  me 
about  Mark  being  finicky,  and  having 
lots  of  clothes  and  so  on,  and  I  felt  that 
he  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
never  wear  the  same  collar  twice.  Is  that 
rijhi,  do  you  think?” 

“.'^lutely,”  said  Bill,  with  conviction. 

“Weli,  I  guessed  it  was.  So  then  I  Ijegan 
to  see  an  X  which  would  fit  just  thb  part 
of  the  problem  —the  clothes  part.  I  saw 
.\(ark  changing  his  clothes;  I  saw  him 
iastBurtively  dropping  the  collar  in  the 
IncB-basket,  just  as  he  had  always  drof^d 
every  collar  he  had  ever  taken  off,  but 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  clothes  on  a  chair 
t»  the  ordinarv’  way:  and  I.  saw  Cayley 
collecting  all  the  clothes  afterward — all 
the  visible  clothes— and  not  realizing  that 
the  collar  wasn’t  there.” 

“Goon,”  said  Bill  eagerly. 

'10|7’ELL,  I  felt  pretty  sure  about  that, 
^  j  wanted  an  explanation  of  it. 
Why  lad  Mark  changed  down  there  instead 
of  ia  hb  bedroom?  The  only  answer  was 
thit  the  fact  of  his  changing  had  to  be  kept 
secret  When  did  he  change?  The  only 
peaihle  time  was  between  lunch  (when 
hewookl  be  seen  by  the  servants)  and  the 
raoaent  of  Robert’s  arrival.  And  when 
id  Cayley  collect  the  clothes  in  a  bundle? 
Again,  the  only  answer  vwas,  ‘Before  Rob- 
trfs  arrival.’  So  another  x  was  wanted — 
to  fit  those  three  conditions.” 

“.\nd  the  answer  was  that  a  murder  was 
intended,  even  before  Robert  arrived?” 

“Yes.  Well  now,  it  couldn’t  be  intended 
<*  the  strength  of  that  letter,  unless  there 
"•a  very  much  more  behind  the  letter  than 
IcoMr.  Nor  was  it  possible  a  murder 
“"•M  he  iatcnded  without  any  more  prep- 
arafion  than  the  Changing  into  a  different 
in  which  to  escape.  The  thing  was  too 
childish.  Also,  if  Robert  was  to  be  mur- 
™*d,  why  go  out  of  the  way  to  announce 
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his  existence  to  you  all — even,  at  the  cost 
of  some  trouble,  to  Miss  Norbury?  What 
did  it  all  mean?  I  didn’t  know.  But  I  l)e- 
gan  to  feel  now  that  Robert  was  an  incident 
only,  that  the  plot  was  a  plot  of  Cayley’s 
against  Mark — either  to  get  him  to  kill  his 
brother  or  to  get  his  brother  to  kill  him — 
and  that  for  some  inexplicable  reason  Mark 
seemed  to  be  lending  himself  to  the  plot.” 
He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  said,  al¬ 
most  to  himself,  “I  had  seen  the  empty 
brandy  bottles  in  that  cupboard.” 

“You  never  said  anything  about  them,” 
complained  Bill. 

“I  only  saw  them  afterward.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  the  collar,  you  remember.  They 
came  back  to  me  afterward;  I  knew  how 
Cayley  would  feel  about  it.  Poor  devil!” 

“Go  on,”  said  Bill. 

“Well  then,  we  had  the  inquest,  and  of 
course  I  noticed,  and  I  suppose  you  did, 
too,  the  curious  fact  that  Robert  had 
asked  his  way  at  the  second  lodge  and  not 
at  the  first.  So  I  talked  to  Amos  and 
Parsons.  That  made  it  more  curious. 
Amos  told  me  that  Robert  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  speak  to  him,  had  called  to 
him,  in  fact.  Parsons  told  me  that  his 
wife  was  out  in  their  little  garden  at  the 
first  lodge  ail  the  afternoon,  and  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  Robert  had  never  come  past  it. 
He  also  told  me  that  Cayley  had  put  him 
on  a  job  on  the  front  lawn  that  afternoon. 
So  I  had  another  gness.  Robert  had  u.sed 
the  secret  passage — the  passage  which 
comes  out  into  the  park  between  the  first 
and  second  lodges.  Robert,  then,  had  been 
in  the  house;  it  was  a  put-up  job  between 
Robert  and  Cayley.  But  how  could  Rob¬ 
ert  be  there  without  Mark  knowing?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  Mark  knew,  too.  What  did  it  all 
mean?” 

“^"hen  was  this?”  interrupted  Bill. 
“Just  after  the  inquest — after  you’d  seen 
Amos  and  Parsons,  of  course?” 

“Yes.  I  got  up  and  left  them,  and  came 
to  look  for  you.  I’d  got  back  to  the  clothes 
then.  Why  did  Mark  change  his  clothes 
so  secretly?  Disguise?  But,  then,  what 
about  his  face?  Tha.t  was  much  more  im- 
p>ortant  than  clothes.  Hb  face,  hb  beard 
— he-’d  have  to  shave  off  hb  beard — and 
then — oh,  idiot! — I  saw  you  looking  at 
that  poster.  Mark  acting,  Mark  made 
up,  Mark  disguised.  Oh,  priceless  idiot! 
Mark  was  Robert!” 


room.  I  iuit  tmiled  at  tie  poor  little  fool,  and  tool  out  my  revolver  and  slot  kim.' 
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“Yes,”  said  Bill  thoughtfully.  “Yes — 
But  wait  a  moment.  What  al)out  the 
Plough  and  Horses?” 

Antony  looked  comically  at  him. 

“You’ll  never  forgive  me,  Bill,”  he  said. 
“You’ll  never  come  clue-hunting  with  me 
again.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Antony  sighed. 

“It  was  a  fake.  Dr.  William.  I  wanted 
you  out  of  the  way.  I  wanted  to  be  alone. 
I’d  guessed  at  my  x,  and  I  wanted  to  test 
it — to  test  it  every  way,  by  everything 
we’d  discovered.  I  simply  had  to  be  alone 
just  then.  So — ”  He  smiled  and  added, 
“Well,  I  knew  you  wanted  a  drink.” 

“You  are  a  ^vil,”  said  Bill,  staring  at 
him.  “And  your  interest  when  I  told  you 
that  woman  had  been  staying  there - ” 

“Well,  it  was  only  polite  to  be  interested 
when  you’d  taken  so  much  trouble.” 

“You  brute!  .\nd  then  you  tried  to  steal 
my  matches.  Well,  go  on.” 

“That’s  all.  My  x  fitted.” 

“Did  vou  guess  Miss  Norris  and  all 
that?” 

“Well,  not  quite.  I  didn’t  realize  that 
Cayley  had  worked  for  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning — had  put  Miss  Norris  up  to  fright¬ 
ening  Mark.  I  thought  he’d  just  seized 
the  opportunity.” 

T>  ILL  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then, 
puffing  at  his  pipe,  he  said  slowly, 

“Has  Cayley  shot  himself?” 

.\ntony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Poor  devil!”  said  Bill.  “It  was  decent 
of  vou  to  gi\-e  him  a  chance.  I’m  glad  vou 
did.” 

“I  couldn’t  help  liking  Cayley  in  a  kind 
of  w'ay,  you  know.” 

“He’s  a  clever  devil.  If  you  hadn’t 
turned  up  just  when  you  did,  he  would 
never  have  been  found  out.” 

“I  wonder.  It  was  ingenious,  but  it’s 
often  the  ingenious  thing  which  gets  found 
out.  The  awkward  thing  from  Cayley’s 
point  of  view  was  that,  though  Mark  was 
missing,  neither  he  nor  his  body  could 
be  found.  Well,  that  doesn’t  often  hap¬ 
pen  with  a  missing  man.  He  generally 
gets  discovered  in  the  end — a  professional 
cciminal,  perhaps  not — but  an  amateur 
like  Mark!  He  mighuhave  kept  the  secret 


of  /toil'  he  killed  Mark,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  become  obvious  sooner  or  later  that  he 
kad  killed  him.” 

“Yes;  there’s  something  in  that —  Oh, 
just  tell  me  one  thing.  Why  did  Mark 
tell  Mrs.  Norbury  about  his  imaginary 
brother?” 

“That’s  puzzled  me  rather,  too,  BOI. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  just  doing  the 
Othello  business — painting  himself  black 
all  over.  I  mean  he  may  have  been  so 
full  of  his  appearance  as  Robert  that  he 
had  almost  got  to  believe  in  Robert, 
and  had  to  tell  everybody.  More  likely, 
though,  he  felt  that,  having  told  all  of 
you  at  the  house,  he  had  better  tell  Mrs. 
Norbury,  in  case  she  met  one  of  you; 
in  which  case,  if  you  mentioned  the  ap¬ 
proaching  arrival  of  Robert,  she  might 
say,  ‘Oh,  I’m  certain  he  has  no  brother; 
he  would  have  told  me  if  he  had,’  and  so 
spoil  his  joke.  Possibly,  too,  Cayley  put 
him  on  to  it;  Cayley  obviously  wanted  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  know  about 
Robert.” 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  the  police?” 

“Yes;  I  suppose  they’ll  have  to  know. 
Cayley  may  have  left  another  confession. 
I  hof)e  he  won’t  give  me  away;  you  see. 
I’ve  been  a  sort  of  accessory  since  yester¬ 
day  evening.  And  I  must  go  and  see  Miss 
Norbury.” 

“I  asked,”  explained  Bill,  “because  I 
was  wondering  what  I  should  say  to — to 
Betty — Miss  Calladine.  You  see,  she’s 
bound  to  ask.” 

“Perhaps  you  won’t  see  her  again  for  a 
long  time,”  said  .Antony  gravely. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happen  to  know 
that  she  will  be  at  the  Barringtons.  .\nd 
I  go  up  there  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  tell  her.  You’re 
obviously  longing  to.  Only,  don’t  let  her 
say  anything  for  a  day  or  two.  I’ll  write 
to  you.” 

Antony  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
and  got  up. 

“The  Barringtons,”  he  said.  “Large 
party?” 

“Fairly,  I  think.” 

Antony  smiled  at  his  friend. 

“Yes.  Well,  if  any  of  ’em  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  murdered,  you  might  send  for  me. 
I’m  just  getting  into  the  swing  of  it.” 


THE  END 


The 
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Is  the  Western  World  Suffering  from  the  Megalo¬ 
mania  of  Youth?  Sounds  Deadly^  but  It  Isn't. 

Only  the  Subject  is  Serious — Not  the  Treatment- 
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CHUM  WONG  LOO,  a  copra  ex¬ 
porter  in  Tragarette  Road  down 
near  the  Carenage,  told  me  this 
story  one  moonlit  night  on  the 
savanna  in  Port  au  Spain.  W'e  were  look¬ 
ing  at  an  Italian  villa  built  of  Barbados 
chalk.  It  arose  white,  unbelievably  while, 
in  the  moonlight,  and  was  fronted  by  an 
overture  of  terraced  gardens  and  an  arpeg¬ 
gio  of  palms.  It  was  in  process  of  trans¬ 
formation,  Loo  told  me,  with  a  trace  of 
satire  in  his  voice.  A  brotherhood  of  monks 
had  come  into  possession  of  it;  they  were 
changing  the  ballroom  into  a  chapel,  and 
already  had  removed  the  French  land¬ 
scapes  and  nudes  with  which  it  had  been 
decorated  and  had  replaced  them  with  the 
fourteen  stations  done  by  a  local  Trinidad 
negro  artist. 

We  perused  this  irony  for  several  minutes 
with  our  eyes  on  the  pallid  villa  and  the 
h^like  palms  which  were  set  with  fire¬ 
flies.  Occasionally  in  front  of  us  would 
pass  Hindu  or  English  or  Syrian  lovers, 
whispering  together,  oblivious,  of  the  night 
in  the  more  melting  wistfulness  of  their 
own  hearts.  As  we  sat  musing,  I  could  see 
p)o’s  flat  Chinese  face  smiling  in  the  moon¬ 
light  with  the  faint  condescension  of  a  man 
who  knows  the  catastrophe  of  some  friend 
and  is  thinking  how  adroitly  he  could  have 
avoided  it  had  it  happened  to  him.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  meditations  of 
the  human  heart,  I  kept  silent,  and  pres¬ 
ently  Chum  Wong  began  speaking  again 
and  drifted  into  an  account  of  the  man  who 
built  the  viUa,  the  Magnificent  Pompalone. 
He  told  it  fragmentally,  losing  his  se¬ 


quence  here  and  there,  abridging  lacunae 
by  moving  ahead  to  the  next  clearly  defined 
incident  as  men  do  when  recalling  a  large 
body  of  fact.  Through  it  all  he  preserved 
the  faint  satire  of  his  Chinese  superiority 
to  the  juvenilities  of  our  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  were  all  moonstruck,  he  said;  the 
Western  world  suffered  from  the  megalo¬ 
mania  of  youth.  And  then  he  instanced 
Pompalone.  Why  should  Pompalone,  an 
adventurer  and  a  criminal  out  of  the  Ori¬ 
noco  delta,  make  the  mad  experiment  of 
storming  the  careful  English  circle  of 
Trinidad  when  he  owmed  several  million 
bolivars  whose  possession  he  could  not  ex¬ 
plain? 

I  did  not  attempt  to  elucidate  the  point. 
I  hold  no  brief  either  for  the  East  or  the 
West,  or  for  any  of  the  numberless  coun¬ 
tries  whose  nationals  have  drained  into  the 
human  olla  podrida  of  Trinidad.  I  know 
each  country  believes  in  its  own  heart  that 
it  is  the  finest  and  greatest  of  all.  If  it  be 
a  conquering  country,  its  music  is  major; 
if  it  be  one  of  the  conquered,  its  songs  are 
minor;  to  each  singer  his  song  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  all. 

Wong  Loo  remained  in  thought  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  presently  from  some 
point  in  his  meditation  he  proceeded: 

“No  doubt  the  profoundest  surprise  the 
Magnificent  Pompalone  ever  received  in 
his  whole  surprising  life  was  when  not 
one  of  his  English  guests  app>eared  at  the 
opening  ball  in  the  Pompalone  palace.  I 
say  ‘not  one.’  That  is  incorrect,  A  few 
dwellers  on  the  social  fringe  did  appear. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  importance  thought  it 
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I  worth  while  to  notify  them  of  the  boycott. 

'•  A  Mrs.  Spence  and  her  rather  plain  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mildred;  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenahill  and 
daughter — the  Tenahills  are  manufacturers 
of  rum  in  a  small  way  down  near  San 
Fernando;  a  Major  and  a  Miss  Caroline 
Blivens — the  major  owns  the  bath-hou.ses 
on  Mariquepe  beach,  and,  I  believe,  e.xists 
in  a  boarding-house — all  dwellers  of  the 
fringe,  with  daughters.  Just  fancy  such 
a  handful  in  that  Louis  Quinze  drawing¬ 
room!  And  even  they  couldn’t  stick  it  out. 

“As  soon  as  they  realized  they  were  a 
forlorn  hope,  they  hurried  round  to  Senor 
Pompalone  to  make  their  devoirs — they 
had  just  dropped  in,  don’t  you  know, 
just  to  see  the  show — to  pay  their  respects. 
What  a  magnificent  place,  and  for  a  bachelor 
to  live  alone  in  it!  And  Major  Blivens 
winked  a  watery  eye  at  the  nudes  and  said 
it  was  a  good  thing  Trinidad’s  climate  was 
always  warm — great  exhibition  of  English 
poise  to  jest  in  so  anxious  a  situation — and 
they  got  themselves  out  into  their  little 
hir^  taxis  waiting  for  them  in  the  glare 
of  the  huge  porte-cochere — they  were  so 
desperately  afraid  they  had  tumbled  out 
of  the  fringe  by  accident.  And  when  one 
does  tumble  out  of  the  small  and  shining 
circle  in  Trinidad  into  the  depths  of  the 
creams  and  yellows  and  chocolates  and 
blacks,  one  is  so  irretrievably  out,  you 
know.” 

Chum  Wong’s  almond  eyes  wrinkled  with 
a  faint  interrogative  smile. 

“Well,  everybody  in  Port  au  Spain  knew 
of  the  ball.  The  town  is  as  intimate  as  a 
village.  The  boulevard  was  full  of  the 
motors  of  wealthy  Chinese  and  Persians 
and  Syrians  and  Hindus,  yellow  folk  of 
position  who  had  not  been  invited;  and 
every'  one  saw  them  getting  away  almost 
surreptitiously. 

“The  Magnificent  Pompalone,  however, 
did  not  lose  his  face  so  easily  as  his  guests. 
Straight  in  the  teeth  of  that  swarming  bou¬ 
levard,  he  kept  the  lights  in  his  villa  burn¬ 
ing  till  two  o’clock  that  night.  The  band 
played  its  entire  program  to  the  empty  ball¬ 
room. 

“The  crowd  of  negroes  who  stood  outside 
of  the  tronze  railing  peering  in  across  the 
terraces  said  they  could  see  the  figure  of 
Pomp>alone  passing  and  repassing  against 
the  glare  of  his  great  windows,  walking  up 
and  down,  shoulders  very  erect,  marching. 


“At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  sent 
the  musicians  away;  the  lights  blinked  out 
in  one  room  after  another  in  the  great  white 
facade  until  only  one  dim  glow  was  left 
high  up  in  the  third  story,  the  millionaire’s 
bedroom.  Against  this  glow  one  negro 
swore  he  saw  Pompalone’s  figure  standing 
all  night  long,  looking  out  over  the  savanna 
at  the  statues  on  his  terraces  washed  in 
moonlight,  at  the  old  Anglican  church  with 
its  illuminated  clock-dial  to  the  right,  at 
the  governor’s  house  to  the  left,  at  the  com¬ 
monplace  English  homes  around  the  Iwule- 
vard; — all  simple  places  possessing  not  one- 
twentieth  of  the  magnificence  of  the  white 
villa,  as  any  one  can  see — the  negro  swore 
that  Pompalone  stood  looking  out  at  them 
all  night  long. 

“T  BREAKFASTED  with  Cesar  Pompa- 
lone  a  few  mornings  afterward.  I  say 
‘breakfasted.’  I  mean  I  took  our  Trinidad 
eleven-o’-clock  meal,  which  is  the  nearest 
we  get  to  what  you  Americans  call  ‘lunch.’ 

“He  sent  for  me  because  he  knew  that 
we  Chinese  are  the  most  nearly  respectable 
folk  of  all  the  races  in  Trinidad  wearing  the 
lively-  of  the  Sun.  We  are,  you  might  say, 
the  ‘demis.’  We  tread  a  delicate  path. 
Some  of  us  marry  white  persons,  some 
colored.  We  form  a  sort  of  link — a  con¬ 
nection.  Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  if 
our  first  emperor,  Han,  eight  thousand 
years  ago,  could  have  foreseen  that  his 
people,  the  Children  of  Heaven,  would 
preserve  themselves  for  eight  millenniums 
in  order  to  have  the  honor  of  forming  a 
nexus  between  the  black  cannibals  then 
gorging  themselves  on  each  other’s  flesh 
along  the  Congo  and  white  sea-robbers, 
fighting  and  murdering,  ravishing  and  tip¬ 
pling  along  the  Baltic,  I  have  often  thought 
how  gratified  our  first  emjjeror  would  have 
been!”  Wong  Loo  smiled  and  made  a  faint 
bow  to  the  moonshine,  then  proceeded  with 
the  curious  disconnection  that  marked  his 
narrative. 

“He  was  a  youngish  man,  thick-necked, 
short-nosed,  heavy-shouldered,  with  quick, 
slightly  flushed  eyes.  And  he  wore  his 
sun-helmet  in  the  breakfast-room.  How¬ 
ever,  the  helmet  appeared  so  natural  that, 
for  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  I  really  did  not 
observe  it.  I  simply  had  a  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  presently  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  Pompalone  was  wearing  his 
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sun-helmet.  With  it  came  an  impression 
that  at  some  turn  of  Pomp>alone’s  life  he  ate 
and  slept  and  Uved  ready  to  fly,  attack, 
resist  or  evade  assault  at  any  moment,  and 
this  sun-helmet  at  the  breakfast-table  was  a 
kind  of  left-over  from  that  insecure  stage. 

“He  did  not  refer  to  his  head-gear,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  mention  it,  but  talked  of 
this  and  that  to  the  short,  powerful  figure 
eating  in  the  green-lined  helmet. 

“Pompalone  listened  well,  and  I  found 
him  interesting  to  talk  to.  About  midway 
in  our  meal,  he  interrupted  me  to  ask, 

“  ‘I  would  like  to  know,  Wong  Loo,  why 
no  one  came  to  my  baUe.' 

“It  was  a  question  certainly  which  I  had 
been  expecting  all  along,  and  1  had  my 
answer  pat. 

“  ‘As  you  know,  the  English  are  very 
conservative,  Senor  Pompalone,  and  a  new 
arrival  like  this - ’ 

“  ‘I  have  had  time  to  build  this  place — 
the  artist  took  four  months  to  do  those 
tigers.’  He  motioned  with  his  swizzle-stick 
at  the  ceiling  of  his  breakfast-room,  which 
had  a  jaguar  done  in  tempera  in  each  of  the 
four  comers. 

“  ‘That’s  true,’  I  admitted;  ‘but  four 
months  or  fourteen  months  is  a  short  time 
for  English  acquaintance.  Now,  if  you  had 
cast  your  lot  among  the  French  or,  better 
still,  the  Americans - ’ 

“He  looked  at  me  with  the  slightly  wine- 
shot  eyes  of  the  habitual  moderate  drinker. 

“  ‘Wong  Loo,’  he  said  briefly,  ‘I  asked 
you  here  to  tell  me  why  no  guests  came  to 
my  baile' 

“Somehow,  Pompalone’s  look  and  man¬ 
ner  jolted  my  explanation  out  of  my  mind 
in  a  most  curious  fashion,  and  yet  I  am  not 
a  man  easily  confused. 

“  ‘They  don’t  know  how  you  made  your 
millions,  Senor  Pompialone,’  I  said  awk¬ 
wardly. 

“  ‘No?’ 

“  ‘And  they  say — in  the  clubs — that — 
you  started  your  fortune  on  the  Orinoco 
by — by ’ 

“He  nodded  me  to  go  on,  looking  steadily 
at  me. 

“  ‘By  killing  an  Englishman.’  I  mois¬ 
tened  my  lips  with  my  brandy  and  soda 
and  spilled  a  little. 

“He  nodded. 

“  ‘That  is  correct.  On  the  Kalayo  sand¬ 
bank;  a  balata  boat  had  wreck^  on  it. 
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We  did  not  salve  enough  rubber  to  give  us 
both  a  fortune;  so  I  ne^ed  his.’ 

“  ‘Well — that’s  why.’ 

“Pompalone  continued  staring;  then  a 
short,  involuntary  laugh  broke  from  him. 

“‘.I/io  Diosy  they  do  draw  fine  lines!’ 
He  sat  toying  wnth  the  swizzle-stick,  .smiling 
and  staring. 

WELL,’  I  said,  more  at  ease,  seeing 
him  smile,  ‘as  you  know,  the  En¬ 
glish  take  that  sort  of  thing  very  seriously, 
in  fact  resentfully.  Now,  if  you  only  had 
selected  a  Frenchman  or  an  American  or, 
better  still,  a  Chinese — they  don’t  mmd 

you  murdering  their  brothers - .’ 

“Pompalone  laid  down  the  swizzle-stick, 
rose  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
mosaic  floor. 

“  ‘This  may  not  be  a  very  serious  thing, 
Wong  Loo,’  he  said,  drawing  down  his  lips 
in  his  queer  smile,  ‘but  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
joke  about,  either.  Now,  here  this  damned 
Jerrj’  Week  has  bobbed  up  out  of  the 
Orinoco  in  the  clubs  of  Trinidad,  and  he’s 

disarranged  my  whole  plans - ’ 

“He  stood  frowning  slightly,  with  the 
annoyed  look  of  a  man  who  has  been 
stopped  by  a  tire-puncture. 

“  ‘May  I  ask  what  were  your  plans, 
senor?’  I  ventured  curiously. 

“  ‘Certainly,’  he  said  bruskly.  ‘There  is 
nothing  in  my  life  that  I  have  any  need  to 
conceal.  I  wanted  to  marry  an  English 
girl,  a  fine-blooded  English  girl.’  He  turned 
and  motioned  a  fist  at  me  with  an  exposi¬ 
tory  gesture.  ‘You  see,  Wong  Loo,  sud¬ 
den  wealth  comes  to  a  man  with  a  question. 
It  asks:  What  will  you  do  with  it?  It 
opens  up  a  hundred  avenues,  low  and  high. 
Will  you  dig  on  at  your  work  like  a  beetle 
in  a  dunghill?  Will  you  gamble  and  drink 
and  play  the  Lothario?  Will  you  waste 
your  time  in  the  lonely  business  of  traveling 
for  pleasure,  and  find  all  the  real  men  in 
the  world  too  busy  to  amuse  you?  Or  will 
you  go  about  the  strange  adventure  of 
hunting  out  a  great  woman  and  founding  a 
noble  family,  a  memorable  line,  such  as  the 
Rothschilds  or  the  Vanderbilts  or  the 
As  tors — only,  Wong  Loo,  I  would  not  have 
my  line  so  cold  and  mercantile  as  these.  I 
would  select  some  house  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages  with  a  dash  of  something  vivid  in  it — 
the  Medici,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Only,  Wong  Loo’ — he  p)aused,  looking  at  me 
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and  through  me — ‘there  is  something  enor¬ 
mous  and  African  in  me,  something  vast 
and  formidable,  like  Christophe’s  fort  and 
palace  in  Haiti — gigantic — bizarre — tropi¬ 
cal.’  He  st(xxl  with  the  sweat  standing 
out  on  his  face,  staring.  Presently  he  flung 
off  his  thought,  walked  to  the  table,  lifted 
the  damask  and  wiped  his  face  and  hands, 
wrinkling  and  soiling  some  square  yard  or 
so  of  the  fabric. 

“  |qX)R  some  reason,  Pompalone  took  a 
^  fancy  to  me.  I  was  a  sort  of  little  Chi¬ 
nese  peg  upon  which  he  hung  his  remarks. 

I  became  a  kind  of  friend  of  the  house  and 
also,  I  must  admit,  a  sort  of  majordomo. 

I  am  fond  of  the  pipe  occasionally,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  pipe,  I  mean,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
smoke  in  his  palace,  quite  out  of  reach  of 
the  police,  in  a  room  high  up  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  villa.”  Chum  Wong  pointed 
through  the  moonlight.  “It  had  been 
designed  for  a  nursery  and  was  painted  all 
around  with  cockatoos  and  monkeys  and 
dragons,  and  also  with  jaguars,  all  leap¬ 
ing  and  coursing  through  a  jungle.  It 
was  done  with  a  Futurist  brilliance  of  color, 
and  I  would  lie  down  on  a  couch  and 
smoke  and  watch  the  cockatoos  and  drag¬ 
ons  and  jaguars  go  round  and  round,  and 
I  thought  I  was  Pompalone  sitting  on  a 
high  throne  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  all  the  animals  were  come  to  bow  and 
kneel  before  me.  It  was  terrible  what  I 
saw,  the  little  yellow  majordomo  of  the 
millionaire,  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  nursery 
of  his  children  yet  to  be.” 

Chum  Wong  Loo  broke  into  lisping  Chi¬ 
nese  laughter  and  looked  up,  studying  the 
flat  face  of  the  moon,  and  I  had  no  idea 
whether  he  were  laughing  at  himself 
or  at  Pompalone,  or  whether,  by  chance, 
at  me. 

Presently  his  mirth  subsided,  and  he  sat 
for  several  minutes  brooding;  then,  with 
another  abrupt  dislocation,  he  pointed 
toward  the  mountains  that  rose  up  in  the 
moonlight  to  the  west  of  Port  au  Spain. 
Just  in  front  of  the  mountains  lay  the  dark 
sweep  of  the  government  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  cluster  of  lights  in  this  heavy  wood 
represented  the  governor’s  palace.  By 
dint  of  much  pointing  and  directing  where 
to  look — over  the  tip  of  that  palm,  just  to 
the  right  of  that  kalanga  crest,  and  so, 
and  so,  until  at  last  he  pointed  out  the  roof 


and  flagstaff  of  a  little  observation-point 
barely  visible  m  the  wash  of  moonlight.  He 
picked  up  his  narrative  again  with  his  de¬ 
plorable  lack  of  coherence. 

“She  was  sitting  right  up  there  with  a 
book,  a  cool,  blond  girl,  with  a  short  blue 
walking-skirt,  and  over  the  end  of  the 
rather  whittled  bench  she  swung  a  pleasant 
curve  of  filmy  blue  hosiery  and  a  little  blue 
slipper.  She  gave  Pompalone  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  slender  bluebell  with  the  dew  on 
it.  Against  the  end  of  the  bench  leaned 
her  blue  sunshade. 

“As  Pompalone  came  up,  she  quit  reading 
and  sat  looking  at  him  with  her  b<x>k  in  her 
lap  and  her  finger  in  the  book,  precisely  as 
if  he  were  the  leading  figure  in  some  sort 
of  proce.ssion  which  she  expected  to  see 
come  winding  out  of  the  enormous  tropical 
trees. 

“The  man  from  the  Orinoco  had  never 
before  been  looked  at  so  directly  by  any 
woman  save  those  of  one  class,  and  he  had 
never  been  regarded  so  Impersonally  by  any 
woman  in  his  life. 

“It  was  not  Pompalone’s  intention  to 
entangle  himself  in  an  affair  with  howso¬ 
ever  pleasing  a  subject.  He  had  come  to 
the  English  colony  with  a  fi.xed  purpose, 
and  such  a  course  would  interfere  with  it 
So  he  walked  on  a  little  past  the  girl,  and 
then  stood  with  his  back  to  observation- 
point,  looking  out  over  the  city  in  the  plain 
below.  Beyond  the  city  lay  the  harbor, 
and.  westward  from  the  harbor,  a  sweep  of 
mountainous  coast  led  to  the  Bocas  dd 
Dragones,  a  group  of  small  islands  through 
which  vessels  entered  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
from  the  Caribbean.  Beyond  the  Bocas 
lay  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  rising  like 
smoky  amethyst  out  of  an  indigo  sea. 

“As  Pompalone  looked,  a  steamship  came 
nosing  between  the  Bocas.  The  Venezuelan 
stood  watching  the  entrance  when  the  girl 
behind  him  asked  if  he  knew  what  ship  that 
was. 

“It  was  a  casual  question.  The  girl’s 
English  was  crisper  than  Trinidad  English, 
and  hfld  a  faint  nasality  which  Pompalone 
had  never  heard  before. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know,  senorita,'  he  continued, 
standing  and  studying  the  noble  scene  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  ‘Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  New  York 
ship  or  not?’ 

“  ‘No,  senorita.' 
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“Her  questions  had  been  gathering  inter¬ 
est  slowly,  and  now  she  asked,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  bid  for  personal  service,  ‘Can’t  you 
make  out  the  flags  on  the  signal-tower?’ 

“The  man  from  the  Orinoco  turned 
slightly  and  looked  at  the  girl.  She  now 
had  her  book  on  her  lap  and  was  glancing 
at  it  in  a  leisurely  way.  She  wore  a  faint 
smile  on  lips  that  were  a  warm  pink  rather 
than  red.  Her  expression  showed  that  she 
did  not  know  her  face  was  under  observ'a- 
tion  at  that  moment.  The  Venezuelan  be¬ 
came  amused  at  her  light  impudence. 

“  T  can  make  out  the  flags,  sefiorita,  but 
I  don’t  know  what  they  mean.’ 

“The  girl  marked  her  place  and  looked 
iq)  with  quite  a  new  expression.  ‘Oh,  I 
thought  you  were  a  native.’  The  spirit 
of  this  utterance  was  vaguely  complimen¬ 
tary  and  held  the  sympathy  of  one  fellow 
traveler  for  another.  ‘I’m  glad  you  are  not. 
No  matter  what  countr>-  you  go  to,  the 
natives,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  be  rather 
stupid  and  uninteresting,  don’t  you  think?’ 

“Such  a  generalization  surprised  Pompa- 
lone  into  one  of  his  peculiar  warped  laughs, 
and  he  began  a  swift  reconstruction  of  his 
ideas  about  the  young  lady.  He  made 
another  attempt  to  classify  her.  Her  air 
and  remark  suggested  that  he  had  greatly 
overestimated  her  age. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know,’  he  said,  with  his  smile. 
‘Every  one  must  be  a  native  from  some¬ 
where.’ 

CHE  glanced  away  from  the  topic.  *I  sup- 
^  pose  you  are  traveling  for  some  stupid 
commercial  thing.  We  had  an  artist  on 
the  ship  coming  down  from  Guadelupe  to 
Barbados — oh,  I  thought  he  was  just  won¬ 
derful!  I  suppose  you  find  the  food  at  the 
hotels  very  trying?’ 

“  ‘Why,  no-o-o,’  said  Pompalone,  utterly 
at  sea  between  the  girl  and  her  piling-up 
list  of  questions.  ‘No;  I’m  not,  and  I 
don’t.’ 

“  ‘Do  you  mean  commercial  or  underfed?’ 

“  ‘Why,  neither  one!’ 

“  ‘Oh,  vou’re  not?’ 

‘‘  ‘No.’' 

“  ‘Oh,  vou  don’t  mean  vou’rc  an  artist, 
too!’ 

“She  was  clearly  younger  than  he  had 
thought. 

“  ‘Oh,  no;  I  am  no  kind  of  an  artist  at 
all.’ 
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“The  girl  narrowed  her  blue  eyes  for  a 
more  careful  estimate. 

“  ‘You  don’t  look  like  a  man  in  the 
diplomatic  service,’  she  ventured. 

“Her  light  curiosity  pleased  Pompalone 
in  an  odd  way.  She  had  the  ingenuous 
curiosity  of  a  boy,  with  an  unconscious 
suggestion  of  cool  sw’eetnesses  that  belong 
only  to  blond  women. 

“  ‘No,’  he  said  invitingly;  ‘I  am  not  a 
diplomat,  either — I  don’t  look  a  diplomat?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  no — no!’  Her  negative  was  im- 
flatteringly  frank.  ‘What  is  your  coun¬ 
try?’ 

“  ‘Right  over  there.’  He  pointed  to  the 
amethyst  headland. 

“She  was  illuminated  at  once. 

“  ‘Oh,  Venezuela — you’re  a  Venezuelan! 
Oh,  you’re  a  bull-fighter!  You  look  exactly 
like  a  bull-fighter!’  She  clapped  her  hands 
and  began  jiggling  delightedly  up  and  down. 

“There  was  something  provocative  in  the 
ripeness  of  her  childish  movement.  The 
man  from  the  Orinoco  stopped  a  breath 
half-way,  looking  at  her. 

“  ‘Why,  no!’  He  grew  suddenly  grave. 
‘I’m  not  a  bull-fighter,  either.’ 

“She  was  obviously  disappointed.  She 
studied  him  a  moment  longer. 

‘‘  ‘Then  I  give  you  up.’ 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  giving  me  up?’ 

“  ‘You’ll  have  to  tell  me  what  you  are. 
I  can’t  guess.’ 

“Her  assumption  that  he  was  a  riddle 
placed  there  for  her  entertainment  some¬ 
how  pleased  Pompalone.  He  had  never 
before  been  in  the  role  of  entertainer  for  a 
woman.  He  had  sought  some,  he  had 
bought  many;  but  this  was  an  experience 
delightful  and  unique. 

“  ‘I  came  over  here — ’  he  began,  and  his 
voice  trailed  as  he  pondered  just  how  to 
state  his  mission. 

“  ‘Yes — what  for?’ 

“  ‘To  pick  a  wife.’ 

“The  girl  came  to  a  momentary  stillness; 
a  faint  pink  came  into  her  face,  but  she 
continued  looking  steadily  at  him. 

“  ‘Now,  that  is  the  Spanish  flattery  in 
you.’  She  was  clearly  disappointed  and  a 
little  hurt.  ‘I’ve  read  about  that  in  bcx)ks. 
They  say  they  never  get  friends.  Instead 
of  being  nice  and  comfy,  they  slide  off  into 
silly  compliments.  And  so  there  is  no  real 
friendship  between  men  and  women  in 
South  America — ’  She  shook  her  head 
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sadly,  and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  not  far 
from  tears  over  the  great  impersonal  pathos 
of  such  a  condition. 

“  ‘That  was  not  flattery,’  said  Pompa¬ 
lone  dr\’ly;  ‘it  was  not  even  jiersonal.  It 
was  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  senorita.’ 

“The  girl  glanced  down  at  her  book,  then 
back  at  Pompalone.  In  the  interval  she 
had  recovered  from  her  melancholy  over 
Spanish  lack  of  sincerity  between  the  sexes. 

“  ‘Haven’t  you  any  girls  in  Venezuela?’ 
she  asked  brightly. 

“  ‘Yes;  but  I  wanted  an  English  girl,’ 
explained  Pompalone,  with  a  certain  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  truth. 

“  ‘What  English  girl — here  in  Port  au 
Spain?’ 

“  ‘No;  an  English  girl,  some  English  girl.’ 

“His  inquisitor  was  amazed. 

“  ‘Why-y-y?’ 

“Pompalone  hesitated.  He  did  not  like 
to  introduce  the  topic  of  children  to  this 
young  lady.  He  had  decided  that  she  was 
not  the  woman  he  had  thought  her,  and 
now  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  his 
conversation  not  to  offend.  He  felt  as  he 
had  felt  one  day  in  the  Orinoco  jungle,  as 
he  stood  very  motionless  so  as  not  to 
frighten  a  fawn  at  play.  However,  she 
was  obviously  waiting  for  him  to  explain 
why  he  wanted  to  marry  an  English  girl, 
and  he  could  conjure  up  no  other  reason 
than  the  real  one. 

“  'Senoriia,'  he  said  at  last,  ‘it  sounds 
rather  foolish  to  say  it,  because,  after  all’ — 
he  stood  considering — ‘after  all,  a  man  is 
but  a  partner — perhaps  not  the  major 
partner — indeed,  it  is  a  very  strange  thing, 
senorita,  that  we  stand  here  and  look  up 
at  these  trees  in  the  sunlight;  they  drop 
their  seeds  in  the  ground ;  young  trees  grow 
up,  precisely  alike,  not  a  flaw’s  difference; 
but  man’ — Pompalone  tapped  his  chest — 
‘although  that  is  the  very  dearest  thing  he 
can  set  his  heart  ori — it  will  never  be.  He 
can  never  project  his  ver\'  self  through  the 
sunshine  of  the  days  yet  to  come,  senorita. 
There  must  be  a  change.  His  children  will 
look  upon  the  world  with  other  eyes  than 
his,  weave  other  hopes  and  plans,  and  all 
his  own  fond  imaginings,  senorita,  fade 
like  a  mist,  and  are  lost  utterly  in  a  burning 
succession  of  endless  days.’ 

“The  girl  stared. 

“  ‘Whatever  are  you  talking  about, 
Mr. — ’  She  trilled  off  into  a  laugh.  ‘Dear 


me!  Here  I  am  chattering  away  to  a  man 
whose  name  I  don’t  even  know!’ 

“  ‘Pompalone,  senorita.’ 

“  ‘Pompalone — well,  mine’s  Kelvey— 
Prudence  Kelvey.’  She  extended  a  .slender 
white  hand  and  gave  the  man  from  the 
Orinoco  a  brief,  cordial  grip.  ‘Glad  to  meet 
you.  Now,  what  was  it  you  were  saying?’ 

“  A  CERT.AIN  humor  of  situation  struck 
Pomp>alone  that  he  should  be  shaking 
hands  with  a  girl  in  this  masculine  fashion 
and  telling  her  what  sort  of  children  he 
wanted.  He  gave  his  queer  down-drawn 
smile. 

“  ‘I  wanted  to  marry  an  English  girl  and 
found  a  great  family,  senorita,'  he  explained. 

“  ‘But  why  Engli.sh?’  she  asked. 

“  ‘Becau.se  the  English  seem  to  cling  to 
one  purpose  better  than  other  people. 
Usually  it  is  a  small  purpose — a  bank,  per¬ 
haps,  or  a  cacao  plantation  or  a  ranch,  but 
they  cling  to  it,  “what  they  have  they 
hold;”  and  all  of  their  small  purposes  put 
together  make  an  empire.’ 

“The  bluebell  was  listening  intently  now, 
nodding  her  blond  head  thoughtfully. 

“  ‘So  I  thought  if  I  could  marry  an  En¬ 
glish  girl,  senorita,  and  have  by  her  children 
holding  some  immense  purp>ose— a  great 
Latin  purp)ose,  held  with  English  tenacity’— 
the  Venezuelan  kindled  unconsciously  at 
his  thought — ‘why,  then  I  could  transmit 
myself  in  a  great  family,  senorita.  I  would 
found  a  second  House  of  de’  Medici.  This 
heart  of  mine  would  beat  through  cen¬ 
turies’ — he  struck  his  chest — ‘changed,  per¬ 
haps,  but  brave  and  strong  and  ruthless — 
I  should  live!’ 

“  ‘Why,  yes,’  defined  Miss  Kelvey,  with 
frank  admiration  in  her  blue  eyes;  ‘that’s 
eugenics.  I  majored  in  that.’ 

“  ‘.And  I  hate  death,  senorita!  Mio  Dios! 
To  be  struggling  one  minute  in  the  water, 
beating,  shrieking,  and  the  next  moment  a 
limp  sack  of  hide  yourself!  Ugh!  .And 
yet  it  is  an  end  every’  man  reaches  somehow 
or  another,  senorita,  unless  he  finds  immor¬ 
tality  in  brave  sons.  Unless  a  fleck  of  him 
marches  on  and  on,  through  centuries - -’ 

“  ‘Oh,  that’s  exactly  what  Professor  Reed 
said!’  cried  Miss  Prudence,  clapping  her 
hands  and  jiggling  again.  ‘Oh,  he  was  the 
handsomest  man!  He  was  our  lecturer  in 
eugenics.  “Immortality  through  our  chil¬ 
dren;”  that  was  what  he  was  always  saying. 
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OJi,  be  was  the  rage  with  our  senior  class! 
.\11  the  girls  were  just  crazy  about  him. 
His  lectures  were  so  inspiring!  And  all  of 
us  girls  meant  to  do  something  about  it, 
itally,  although  one  of  us,  Myrtle  Shaw, 
has  gone  and  got  married  to  a  grocer,  a 
bov,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  who  never 
had  but  one  inspiration  in  all  his  life,  and 
that  was  Myrtle - ’ 

“Here  the  bluebell  rippled  away  in  laugh- 
ttr  without  restraint  at  Miss  Shaw’s  faux 
f$s,  but  she  indicated  by  her  mirth  that  she 
and  the  rest  of  the  seniors  were  holding  fast 
to  their  celibacy  in  the  interest  of  eugenics. 

“Miss  Prudence  was  frankly  delighted  at 
meeting  a  fellow  enthusiast  in  the  wilds  of 
■  Trinidad.  She  bade  Pompalone  sit  down 
F  beside  her,  and  she  chattered  away  about 
[  Mendelism  and  birth-control,  and  the 
’  maternal  period,  and  the  time  for  bearing 
the  strongest  children — Miss  Kelvey  had 
I  majored  in  eugenics. 

“Her  talk  was  punctuated  with  ‘Oh’s’ 
and  sprinkled  with  quotations  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reed;  and  her  discourse  tripped 
I  along  as  if  she  were  some  sort  of  disem- 
!  bodied  intelligence  which  had  left  the 
human  machinery  for  this  highly  experi¬ 
mental  science,  somewhere  back  at  her 
cdl^e,  securely  packed  in  sawdust,  which 
she  meant  to  resurrect  whenever  she  got 
married  and  put  her  theories  to  the  test. 

“The  man  from  the  Orinoco  lost  all  his 
moorings.  Her  amazing  chatter  some¬ 
times  provoked  him  right  to  the  verge  of 
seizing  this  provocative  delight  in  his  arms, 
of  kissing  her  cool  pink  lips  violently.  What 
topics  she  prattl^  of!  The  man’s  heart 
pounded  so  that,  at  every  stroke,  the  girl 
and  the  forest  and  the  offing  seemed  to 
vibrate.  They  beat  before  his  eyes  in  tune 
to  the  violence  in  his  veins. 

“And  yet  her  sheer  effervescence,'  her 
little  ‘Oh’s’  and  amazing  quotations  from 
Professor  Reed,  her  delighted  childish  jig- 
glmgs  up  and  down,  her  absurd  cama¬ 
raderie,  her  certitude  that  Pompalone  also 
had  left  machinery  somewhere  packed  in 
sawdust —  The  man  from  the  Orinoco  sat 
staring  and  listening  and  trembling. 

“She  said  she  sure  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Pompalone  some  more,  and  set  an  hour  to 
meet  him  in  the  same  place  the  next  after- 
•won.  She  shook  hands  warmly  at  parting, 
and  Pompalone  weathered  his  last  stone- 
age  impulse.  He  watched  her  as  she  spread 
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her  cool  blue  p>arasol  and  walked  away  on 
the  wobbly  heels  of  her  blue  slippers.  As 
she  f>assed  round  a  curve  in  the  path  that 
would  take  her  out  of.sight,  she  turned  and 
gave  him  the  friendliest  smile  and  a  wave 
of  a  bit  t)f  blue  lace  and  cambric. 

“She  left  Pompalone  dazed.  He  stood 
bewildered  at  his  own  amazing  quiescence. 
The  jungle  about  him  exhaled  its  strong 
musky  perfumes,  and  the  sight  of  a  frond 
of  blue  lilylike  flowers  hanging  from  a  tree 
almost  drove  the  man  mad.  As  he  walked 
to  the  savanna  through  the  huge  trees,  the 
pulse  in  his  ears  throbbed,  ‘To-morrow — 
to-morrow — to-morrow.’  ’’ 

CAME  a  long  pause;  the  copra  dealer  sat 
smiling  in  the  moonlight,  an  unchang¬ 
ing  satiric  Chinese  mask.  After  a  while 
he  continued  in  a  leisurely  manner: 

“I  must  admit  I  never  spent  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  a  night  as  that  one  following  Pom- 
palone’s  adventure  with  the  blue  girl.  He 
rang  me  up  to  his  great  bedroom,  and  I 
sat  on  a  white-leather  couch,  now  half 
asleep,  now  fully  awake,  as  he  strode  up 
and  down  the  crimson  carpet  and  talked  or 
swore  or  muttered  or  ordered  me  to  do  this 
or  that.  At  one  moment  he  v.ould  say: 
‘No;  this  is  an  end!  I  won’t  go  back!’  At 
another  he  would  seize  my  shoulder  and 
order:  ‘Wong  Loo,  get  the  fastest  motor- 
boat  in  the  Port  au  Spain.  I  will  want  to 
escape  to  the  delta  to-morrow — fast!  I 
swear  I  will,  by  the  Virgin!’ 

“Ten  minutes  later  he  would  break  out: 
‘Mio  Dios,  Wong  Loo,  such  innocence, 
such  purity!  I  will  tell  her  everything — all 
about  that  sand-bank  on  the  Orinoco! 
How  I  worked  in  the  flues  of  hell!  How  I 
kil^^  Week!  Why,  what  good  would  he 
have  been  alive?’  he  would  storm  at  me. 
‘He  would  have  swilled  his  part  away  in 
the  Caracas  brothels.  And  I  needed  his 
part,  Wong  Loo.  I  always  had  it  in  mind 
to  found  a  great  house,  to  be  a  great  man!’ 

“Sweat  poured  from  him.  His  pajamas 
clung  to  the  moldings  of  his  back  and 
chest;  and  then  he  would  break  out:  ‘Oh, 
damn  it!  Damn  it!  She  is  so  cool  and 
blue  and  slender — ’  And  the  veins  of  his 
neck  were  like  vines  laced  round  a  tree- 
trunk. 

“I  ’must  say,  sir,  when  I  saw  my  friend 
and  patron  drive  his  motor  to  the 
botanical  gardens  the  next  afternoon,  I 
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had  not  the  least  idea  whether  by  sunset 
the  white  villa  would  have  a  new  distress 
or  lose  a  master.*'’ 

“You  see,  I  really  had  bought  a  speed- 
launch  that  morning  as  Pomp>alone  had 
directed.  It  lay  in  the  barter  •  at  the 
foot  of  the  botanical  gardens,  manned  by 
three  St.  Kitts  niggers — black  boys  who 
would  risk  their  necks  for  Pompalone — or 
cut  his  throat,  so  long  as  they  were  paid 
for  the  job. 

“I  took  a  pair  of  binoculars  and  climbed 
four  flights  of  stairs  to  the  observation- 
tower  ±at’s  on  top  of  the  villa.  I  was  so 
nervous  I  could  hardly  focus  the  glasses, 
sir.  And  then,  when  I  got  them  right,  the 
tops  of  the  jungle-trees  jump)ed  about  so  I 
had  a  miserable  fear  that  I  should  never 
see  him  at  all.  And  then,  suddenly,  there 
he  was,  right  in  my  field. 

“pjE  WAS  alone,  walking  up  and  down 

*  before  the  little  observation-jjoint, 
and  I  could  see  him  stopping  and  listening 
and  peering  into  the  jungle.  He  was  con¬ 
tinually  moistening  his  lips,  taking  long 
breaths  and  blowing  them  out. 

“All  sorts  of  things  went  through  his 
mind.  He  would  tell  the  girl  about  Week, 
about  his  outlawed  palace;  he  would  ex¬ 
plain  that  he  came  by  his  wealth  partly  by 
craft,  partly  by  oil  concessions  wrung  from 
the  Venezuelan  dictator  by  threats  of  a 
revolution,  partly  by  trade,  partly  by 
pillage.  But  he  would  explain  that  through 
it  all  he  had  kept  the  great  purpose  in 
view — to  found  a  great  family,  to  breed  a 
great  foal  from  a  great  dam;  and  they 
whom  he  had  robb^  were  small  crawling 
men  without  a  purpose.  And  then  he 
would  ask  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  racing 
motor  in  the  boulevard,  ride  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  be  married  to  him.  And 
if  she  refused —  If  she  refused,  he  would 
not  rejjeat  the  madness  of  yesterday.  He 
would  pick  her  up  bodily,  get  down  through 
the  jungle  with  her  to  the  speed-boat  and 
the  St.  Kitts  niggers,  and  he  would  escape 
to  the  delta. 

“The  thought  of  picking  her  up  bodily 
started  a  kind  of  burning  in  Pompalone’s 
veins.  And  then  a  strange  hue  came  over 
his  purpose. 

“He  thought  what  an  absurd  thing  it  was 
to  ask  any  woman’s  consent.  'Mio  Dios!' 


he  thought.  ‘Men  are  molded  of  iron,  lju«  ' 
and  strong,  and  women  are  weak  and 
and  slender.  And  the  One  Who  Knows 
and  Plans  All  must  have  meant  for  men 
to  play  the  man,  instead  of  gomg  about 
asking  and  pleading  and  begging. 

“It  was  the  strangest  fancy,  but  it  stuck 
in  Pompalone’s  head  and  grew  and  grew 
until  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  about  to 
conunit  some  sort  of  outrage  against  nature 
to  ask  the  cool  blue  girl  to  marry  him,  to 
escort  her  before  some  mouthing  official 
and  have  him  write  and  say  ceremonies 
over  this  tingling  intimate  matter. 

“The  thought  of  picking  her  up,  of  grip¬ 
ping  her  to  his  breast  as  he  skirted  down 
the  jungle  to  his  speed-boat,  grew  m  Pom¬ 
palone’s  veins  like  raw  rum.  Why,  for  a 
million  years  men  had  taken  their  women 
like  that!  Only  in  the  last  few  centuries 
have  they  asked  them,  and  talked  and 
explained  and  argued — like  street  vendors 
quibbling  over  a  penny!  Oh,  it  was  sham^ 
ful!  There  is  something  quivering  with 
shame  when  a  man  asks  a  woman’s  consent 
to  marriage!  It  is  a  blasphemy  toward 
God! 

“And  just  when  Pompalone  perceived 
this  strange  truth,  he  heard  a  rattle  of 
pebbles  round  the  curve  in  the  path.  The 
OrincKo  millionaire  made  three  steps  and 
was  behind  the  buttress  of  a  huge  ceiba 
tree.  His  nerves  were  like  a  tun^  violin. 
There  flickered  through  his  head  the  course 
of  his  flight  through  the  rank  jungle.  And 
the  steps  came  around  the  turn. 

“It  was  a  little  negro  boy  with  a  letter. 
It  was  directed  to  ‘Mr.  Pompalone’ m  the 
tall,  straggling,  almost  illegible  handwriting 
of  an  American  college-girl.  It  ran: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pompalone: 

“I  am  so  sorry  I  can  not  keep  my  appointmmt 
with  you.  I  was  so  interested  in  you  and  your  hiA 
ideels.  I  was  all  ready  just  crazy  about  Venizweda, 
and  now  I  am  so  interested  in  the  Venizwedans. 
I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  up  to  date  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  in  touch  with  the  noblest  advances 
of  human  science  and  asperation. 

“And  I  do  hojje  and  pray,  dear  Mr.  Pompalone, 
that  you  will  meet  some  nobel  woman  who  is 
worthy  to  become  a  mother  to  the  nobel  children 
I  know  you  are  sure  to  produce.  With  every  good 
wish  for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  I  am  alwaj’S 
your  sincere  freind,  Prudence  Kelvey. 

“P.  S. — The  ship  we  saw  come  in  was  ray  ^ 
after  all.  I  sail  for  New  York  at  nine  this  morning, 
or  I  would  certainly  be  with  you  when  you  read 
these  lines.  P.  K.” 
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Everybody’s  Chimney  Corner 


Where  Reader^  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to  Talk  Things  Over 


4  MONG  letters  which  say,  “Your  mag- 
\  azine  in  the  neW  form  is  better 
than  it  was  formerly,”  and  “There 
is  stuff  in  Fa'ERYbody’s  which 
shows  selection  with  a  purpose,”  we  receive 
anoccasional  criticism  to  this  effect:  “I  miss 
the  feature  articles.  I  don’t  quite  approve 
of  an  all-fiction  magazine;  one  gets  tired  of 
being  only  amused.” 

We  have  always  had  the  belief,  without 
looking  for  specific  examples,  that  good 
hctkm  did  more  than  entertain.  We  have 
always  believed  that  from  good  fiction  one 
obtained  valuable  knowledge  and  thought- 
stimulant.  Take  as  an  example  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  chosen  at  random  from  the  fiction,  in 
this  number. 

From  “Foraker's  Folly" — "We  have  only  a  fifty- 
year  cut  of  virpn  timber  left  in  this  country.  Trees 
arc  second  only  in  importance  to  food.  VV'hat  are 
we  going  to  do  when  they  are  gone?” 

Certainly  this  is  important  information. 


From  “Shagan” — “There’s  this  advantage  in 
being  a  great  criminal,”  says  Shagan;  “you  prove 
that  great  criminals  aren’t  any  different  from  other 
men.’’  His  auditor  replies:  “In  dreams  we  are  all 
alike,  but  the  criminal,  like  the  genius,  puts  hia 
dream  into  action.  Only,  the  actions  differ.  You 
might  have  written  a  play  on  murder,  as  Shakespeare 
did,  instead  of  committing  murder.  .  .  .  By 

what  fate  is  one  a  criminal  and  another  not?” 


Something  to  think  about. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Every¬ 
body’s  will  care  to  continue  this  discussion 
by  giving  examples  of  what  they  have  gained 
by  reading  good  fiction. 

Marjorie  l.  c.  pickthall,  who 

will  join  Everybody’s  family  of  au¬ 
thors  in  January  with  a  novelette  entitled 
“The  Bridge,”  was  bom  in  England,  but 
emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age.  ^ 

I  began  to  write  verse  at  an  early  age,  too  (she 
says).  One  quatrain  from  this  period  survives — 
“The  Cook’s  Complaint.” 
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From  “Seba  Dines” — “Snakes  are  very  careful 
what  they  touch.  Snakes  never  show  anything 
except  hate.  Too  full  to  get  away,  the  giant  serjjents 
were  covered  with  ants.  The  ants  won  in  the  end — 
isthey  always  do.” 

Interesting,  if  not  so  important. 

From  “Sacrifice” — “These  people  who  kill  one 
another,  and  even  themselves,  for  love  exist,  of 
eoorse,  but  to  me  they  are  ridiculous.  There  are 
too  many  other  things  in  life.” 

From  “Breaking  the  Blue  Roan” — “The  love  that 
odures  b  a  thing  of  the  mind,  intangible  and 
ponnanent,  and  baUd  on  the  irresistible  attraction 
of  soul  to  soul  and  not  of  body  to  body,” 

Food  for  thought  in  both  quotations. 


“I  know  it's  wrong  to  grumble. 

But  yet  it  does  seem  hard 
To  want  to  make  an  apple  pie 
.■\nd  not  to  have  no  lard.” 

I  was  educated  in  Toronto,  and  lived  there  until 
I  went  to  F^ngland  nine  years  ago.  During  the  war 
I  worked  on  the  land,  striving  to  make  three  lettuces 
grow  in  place  of  the  proverbial  blade  of  grass;  but 
the  grass  had  the  best  of  it.  I.ast  year  I  came  out 
to  British  Columbia,  and  have  no  desire  to  leave 
it  in  a  hurry.  Wandering  is  my  recreation,  and  the 
West  Coast  affords  unrivaled  opportunities  for  it. 
1  must  have  a  strong  mind,  because  I  have  not  yet 
bought  any  real  estate;  or  perltaps  it’s  a  thin  purse. 
I  am  awfully  fond  of  Masefeld’s  books,  bull-terrieis 
and  caramel  ice-cream;  and  I  love  reading  about 
myself. 
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Everybody’s  Chimney  Comer 


Another  author  in  January,  better 
-  known  to  Everybody’s  readers,  is 
William  Ashley  Anderson,  with  a  story 
called,  “The  Desert  Decides.”  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  has  been  a  great  traveler,  and  Fate 
has  been  kind  in  throwing  him  where  there 
was  action.  He  says: 

Since  1911,  when  I  went  to  China  on  business, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  be  caught  in  the  crash  of  the 
old  empire,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  abroad, 
and  have  gone  round  the  world  a  couple  of  times. 
Following  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  republic, 

I  lived  in  Mongolia  during  the  struggle  of  that 
province  for  autonomy.  In  1916, 1  was  in  Abyssinia 
at  the  crisis  of  the  verj'  remarkable  and  bloody  dvil 
war  in  that  empire.  Later,  I  served  as  an  ofl5cer 
in  the  King’s  African  Rifles  in  East  Africa,  and  in 
1918  secuiod  a  transfer  to  France,  where  I  was 
appointed  captain  of  infantry  in  the  American 
army,  and  in  which  I  continue  as  a  reserve 
officer. 

In  current  fiction  I  find  that  the  hero  must  never 
know  death — except,  perhaps,  how  to  inflict  it — 
whereas  in  actuality  it  often  crowns  the  heroism  of  a 
man,  and  makes  him  great.  En  passant,  may  I 
remark  that  there’s  many  a  veteran  who  would 
rather  have  died  leading  a  charge  than  live  to 
languish  on  a  park  bench,  a  defeat^  bum? 

I  believe  the  essence  of  a  full  life  is  this;  To  live 
it  cheerfully  and  deanly — yet  charitably;  to  experi¬ 
ence  unselfish  love;  to  stand  in  awe  of  no  man — yet, 
courteously  and  always,  to  be  willing  to  die  for  a 
worthy  ideal. 

There  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  growth  of  a  mind  in  what 
Sampson  Raphaelson,  whose  story,  “The 
Day  of  Atonement,”  will ‘appear  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  says  about  himself.  He  was  born  on 
the  East  Side  in  New  York,  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois,  “and  am  now,  four 
years  after  graduation,  getting  the  first  stir¬ 
rings  of  education.”  He  continues: 

I  take  myself  with  terrific  earnestness,  and,  when 
I  was  in  advertising  work,  I  believed  that  it  was  the 
epic  life,  just  as  I  felt  that  being  an  assistant  editor, 
when  I  was  one,  was  the  most  momentous  thing  in 
all  existence.  Similarly  when,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  I  left  Chicago  for  the  Pacific  coast  to  do  nothing 
but  write  short  stories,  I  felt  that  travel  and  leisure 
were  the 'natural  pridleges  and  the  sum  total  of 
existence  for  all  Superior  Persons. 

And  now  he  passes  another  mile-stone: 

I  have  begun  to  read  Homer  and  Plato  and  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  and  Horace  and  Moli^re  and 
Goethe  and  Hazen’s  “Europe  Since  1815,”  and  alto¬ 
gether  they  have  given  me  the  feeling  that  I  am  not 
so  confoundedly  important,  and  that  taking  many 
other  things  lightly  renders  life  more  seemly;  so  now 


I  am  engaged  with  tremendous  earnestness  in  ukiw 
things  lightly. 

He  passes  to  another  stage: 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have  suffered  man 
intensely  than  most  of  my  friends  from  a  desire  to 
“live,”  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  gratify  tint 
desire,  and  that  yesterday — or  was  it  the  day 
before? — I  suddenly  discovered  that  to  wish  ia 
tensely  to  “live”  and  to  suffer  the  denial  of  that 
desire  is  living,  and  that  when  one  gets  an  in- 
finitesimal  distance  out  of  oneself  and  sees  tUs, 
one  is  just  naturally  going  to  write,  or  paint,  or 
talk,  or  play  a  harmonica,  or  do  one  of  the  various 
other  bless^ly  “useless”  things  which  are  the  only 
things  under  ^e  sun  worth  doing. 

A  WRITER  who  carries  his  fourscore 
years  lightly  said  recently  that  only  at 
the  age  of  sixty  do  we  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  life — only  at  sixty  do  we  really  know 
the  pleasure,  for  instance,  of  helping  others. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  should  begin  a  “know- 
life-earlier”  campaign ;  we  should  leam  earlier 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  doing  for  others. 
And  a  good  way  to  begin  is  by  assisting 
the  Red  Cross,  which  is  now  in  the  midst  d 
a  drive  for  new  members. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
caring  for  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  disabled 
ex-service  man.  Last  year  it  spent  approximatdy 
ten  million  dollars,  or  nearly  four  million  more  thu 
the  total  receipts  from  membership  dues,  in  aklmg 
disabled  Great  War  veterans  and  their  families. 
Unless  the  membership  is  increased.  Red  Cross 
operations  mast  be  curtailed.  Curtailment  of  Red 
Cross  operations  will  mean  further  neglect  (it  is 
bad  enough  now)  of  needy  ex-service  men. 

The  government,  of  course,  provides  medical  and 
nursing  service,  but  here  are  some  of  the  things 
provid^  by  the  Red  Cross: 

In  all  hospitals  where  disabled  soldiers  are  treated, 
it  provides  convalescent  comforts,  recreation,  wl^- 
ever  can  be  done  to  lighten  the  burden  of  hospital 
life. 

It  gels  in 'touch  with  the  indiv  idual,  finds  out  his 
condition  and  problems,  and  opens  the  way  for  gw- 
emment  aid  and  compensation. 

It  looks  after  the  men  whose  disabilities  are  ni< 
beginning  to  develop,  and  they  are  insinicteo  as 
to  how  to  file  proper  papers  to  obtain  government 
help.  It  provides  care  for  their  families  until  gw- 
emment  compensation  is  granted. 

And  in  addition  to  its  work  for  ex-serv^ 
men,  the  Red  Cross  continues  its  nursing 
service,  its  disaster  relief,  and  its  assistana 
to  the  needy  in  Europe.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  vote  more  than  once,  but  it  isn’t 
against  the  law  to  join  the  Red  Cross  moit 
than  once.  Join  early  and  often. 

Sewell  Haggard. 


Prose  and  Worse,  by  Gridley  Adams 


(Atlanta  Constitution) 

Reliabk  chauffeur.  Willing  to  work  family  or 
Snn.  Call  Main  5144-J. 


(St^n  on  Cleweland  theatre)  » 

Closed  for  the  Summer.  Open  in  August. 
S’all  right,  if  you  know  Cleveland. 


(Atlanta  Constitution) 

Gbdys,  Duches.^  of  Marlborough,  Walking  With 
Her  Hu^nd  From  the  Paris  Scottish  Church 
,\fter  Her  Marriage  to  an  Open-Air  Reception. 

Playing  safe. 


(Mtzieo  Post) 

The  gathering -up  and  destruction  of  all  dead 
tnimaU  found  running  at  large  is  another  matter 
that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Health 
Dep^ment.  All  of  these  things  have  to  do  with 
making  the  city  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live. 

Provided,  of  course,  that  you  can  hold  your 
nose  long  enough. 

{Woodlands  Sew$) 

John  hlundy  and  Stella  Friday  were  married 
hst  Saturday  by  Rev.  Sunday.  They  will  leave 
Tuesday  for  F.alon  Rapids  and  be  back  Wednesday 
or  Thursday. 

Week-ended. 


(On  a  moeie  bill^board) 

Take  It  From  Me. 

Well,  seems  though  everybody  has  been. 


{Fond  du  Lac  Reporter) 

Purchases  Parlor — C.  A.  Randall,  of  Oakficld,  has 
^chased  the  Bums  ice-cream  parlor  in  that  village 
“«n  Mrs.  J.  Bums.  He  will  move  his  farm-imple- 
■nonts  to  the  new  location. 

Come  into  the  parlor,*  Maud. 

Bo^ytody's  Uatatins,  December,  1921  I 


(Cofeysille,  Kan.,  Journal) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Byrd,  of  Cherryvale,  spent 
the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Crow  00 
the  latter’s  farm  near  Nowata,  Okla. 

B.  of  a  f.,  etc. 


(Ottawa  Journal) 

Manchester-Cowan — At  Dominion  Methodist 
Church,  Ottawa,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  G.  Brown,  Mis. 
.Misha  Cowan,  of  Ottawa,  to  Mr.  David  Man¬ 
chester,  of  H  untley.  Both  left  for  Toronto,  Niagara 
and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

What!  Together? 


(Oeaffe,  la.,  Xews) 

Mrs.  Charles  Iches  went  to  Charles  City  yester¬ 
day  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  friends. 

And  she  just  had  to  scratch  to  make  the  train. 


(\ole  reeeiieil  hy  dear  teacher) 

Mary'’s  stomach  was  off,  and  I  kept  her  home  for 
two  days. 

It’s  hard  to  get  one  that  will  fit  nowadays. 


(Tirin  Butte.  .Vont.,  Miner) 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  old  cry  that  has  come 
down  the  centuries;  “Le  roy  est  mort!  Vive  Ic 
roy.” 

Roy?  Roy?  Oh,  yes;  sure  I  know  him. 


(Taunton.  Mass.,  Gazette) 

Girls  Wanted.  Baer  and  Wild. 


Copyritht.  1921.  by  Gridley  .Adams. 
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Prose  and  Worse 


(Beltidere,  III.,  RepulUiean) 

Fred  Lewis,  of  the  Hotel  Belvidere  barber  shop, 
sang  three  times  at  the  Soldiers’  Club  at  Rockford 
last  evening.  Many  of  the  patrons  of  the  club  are 
men  from  overseas,  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of 
hardships. 

It’s  an  ill  shell-shock  that  does  nobody  any 
good. 


(Ipata  Lance) 

Card  of  Thanks — We  wish  to  heartily  thank  Dr. 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Klain,  brotners-in-law, 
sisters-in-law  and  brother  for  the  kindness,  patience, 
courtesy  and  willingness  to  help  shown  on  last 
Tuesday  at  the  birth  of  our  son — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WiLLiAU  Glogas. 

Boy,  go  out  and  get  that  song:  “Everybody 
Worked  but  Father.’* 


{Twenty  yean  ago,  in  Weyauwega,  Wiee.t  Chronicle) 

Ed  Gerlach  injured  himself  quite  severely  with  a 
fork  yesterday. 

Or,  as  the  waitress  in  a  Sheboygan  caf4  said, 
“Some  one  will  have  to  use  this  fork;  all  the 
knives  are  gone.’’ 


{LonadaU,  Minn.,  Item) 

Mike  Sirek,  blacksmith,  had  the  misfortime  to  get 
two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  caught  in  the  planer 
last  Tuesday.  They  were  so  badly  crushed  that 
Dr.  Le.u  was  oblig^  to  ai^utate  them  both  just 
near  the  first  joint,  taking  on  the  ends. 

Ain’t  surgery  just  wonderful! 

(Hat.  Eve.  Poat) 

The  rain  descended  in  sheets  and  spouted ,  through 
a  ripped  seam  in  the  canvas  just  overhead,  and  ran 
in  a  stream  down  the  back  of  his  neck  and  chilled  his 
ardor  and  everything. 

Distressing! 

(Hadaon.  la..  Herald) 

He  was  brought  to  a  physician  and  had  a  covq>le 
badly  smashed  fingers  as  the  result. 

^  '  But  you  oughta  see  Doc. 


(Chicago  Law  Bulletin) 

“B.  36023  M.  Jones  v.  Somie  Jones  bill  for 
divorce. 

She  wouldn’t  give  him  any. 

(On  gaehouee  gate,  Menominee,  VFibc.) 

Xo  Admittance.  Keep  out.  This  means  you. 
WTjo,  me?  Yes;  you.  Beat  it. 

I  wonder  if  visitors  would  be  allowed! 


(Ludington,  .Mich.  ,\eua) 

Wanted— A  young  experienced  woman.  Fa 
matrimony.  No  references  are  necessary.  Myu, 
31.  Anderson,  Freesoil,  Mich. 

It  takes  so  long  to  train  ’em  nowadays. 


(FROM  EVERYBODY'S  readebs) 
(.Sa/ina,  Kan.,  Journal) 
Pcterson-Griffin 

Miss  Irene  Jennie  Peterson  and 
Salina  were  married  at  Abilene  on 
Mr.  James  .Andrew  Griflen  both  of 
Saturday  morning,  (h.  u.  r.) 

Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to  set  the  type  that  wij. 


{Lancaster,  Pa.,  Examiner^^ew  Era) 

Notice — Mabel  B.  Homer  ha\ang  left  my  bed 
and  board,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  ddxs 
contracted  by  her.  C.  M.  Horner. 

Notice — I  left  his  father’s  board.  One  of  my 
beds  he  sold,  and  the  other  I  took  with  me.  Mis. 
C.  M.  Horner.  (w.  h.  t) 

Litter-ally ! 


(Fargo.  .V.  D.,  Forum) 

Wanted — W’oman  to  come  in  few  hours  cad 
day  for  cleaning.  Prescott  Hotel,  (rev.  a.h.c.) 

Why  not  make  it  a  full  day,  and  finish  the  job? 


(Waehinglon  Poat) 

Respectable  cat  and  three  kittens  want  good 
home.  Phone  Col.  filOS-W.  (w.  h.  t.) 

But  will  she  promise  to  stay  in  nights? 


(Wehling  Poat) 

Nellie,  15,  a  daughter,  was  near  scalped,  pno 
tiodly  ail  of  the  skirt  hax-ing  been  tom  loose. 

(g.  e.  f.) 

Wearing  ’em  high  in  Neb. 


(.Veuj  Hamburg,  Ont.,  ImlepenJent) 

A  very  pleasant  visit  was  made  at  the  writer’s 
home  the  other  Sunday,  w’hen  our  New  Hambuig 
printers,  Ritz  Bros.,  accompanied  by  a  few  others, 
called  on  the  scribe.  Kindly  call  again. 

There  are  times  when  our  heart  is  dreary’. 

But  when  tme  friends  will  call  sunshine  will  appear, 
And  as  they  came  with  joy  and  happiness 
Our  heart  gets  free  of  worry, 

And  we  are  again  filled  with  courage  without  fear. 

(O.H.) 

Vers  libre  in  the  tall  grass. 


nun.  F(, 
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Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 

Editor's  Note;  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  fVe  ’will  gladly  pay  for  is’vailable  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  '‘The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

MR.  BUDGER  and  his  wife  were  con-  TWO  Hibernian  ladies  stopped  to  chat  in 
linually  at  variance  regarding  their  in-  the  village  street,  and  one  of  them  presently 
dividual  capabilities  of  making  and  keeping  began  on  the  topic  of  her  young  son. 
a  good  fire.  He  contended  that  she  did  not  “Shure  my  Tommy’s  the  fine  boy,  Mrs. 
know  how  to  make  a  fire,  or  how  to  keep  Casey,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me — he’s 
one  after  it  was  made.  She,  on  the  other  that  handy  about  the  house.  Phwat  d’ye 
hand,  maintained  that  he  never  meddled  tink  he  did  yisterday?” 

with  the  fire  that  he  didn’t  put  it  out — in  “I  dunno,  Mrs.  Ryan.  Phwat  did  he  do?” 
short,  that  he  was  a  regular  fire-damper;  “The  cuckoo-clock  was  broke,  and  he 
and,  as  he  was  always  anxious  to  stir  up  fixed  it.” 

things  in  the  various  fireplaces,  she  made  it  “Well  now,  isn’t  he  the  smart  lad!  And 
a  practise  of  hiding  the  p>oker  just  before  does  it  go  now?” 

it  was  time  for  him  to  come  into  the  house.  “It  does  that,  Mrs.  Casey.  Only,  it  ‘oo’s’ 
One  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  before  it  ‘cucks.’  ” 
sillage,  and  Budger  flew  for  his  hat  and 

coat.  MO  THER  had  to  reprove  Betty  for  some 

’  “Where  are  you  going?”  asked  the  wife,  rudeness  to  grandmother,  and  said  gravely, 
“Why,  there’s  a  fire,  and  I’m  going  to  “Betty,  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
help  put  it  out.”  your  gran’ma  is  my  mother;  so  you  must 

“Well,  my  love,”  responded  Mrs.  Badger,  obey  her  just  as  you  would  me.” 

“I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  But  Betty  did  not  mend  her  ways.  Wills 
take  the  poker  with  you.”  clashed,  and  gran’ma  wielded  a  firm,  old- 

fashioned  hand. 

MANUEL,  a  negro  with  a  record  hitherto  Betty  fled  sobbing  to  her  mother, 

clean,  was  arraigned  before  a  country  justice  “Oh,  mother,  mother!  I  ain’t  a-going 

of  the  peace  for  assault  and  battery.  to  fool  with  your  mother  no  more!” 

“Why  did  you  beat  this  man  up, 

Manuel?”  questioned  the  squire.  CH.ARLES  M.  FLOYD,  when  he  was  gov- 

“He  called  me  sumpin’,  Jedge.”  ernor  of  New  Hampshire,  lost  Colonel  W’ard, 

"What  did  he  call  you?”  of  his  staff,  and  there  was  an  unseemly 

“He  called  me  a  rhinoceros,  sah— -a  scramble  for  the  office,  even  while  the  col- 
rhinoceros!”  onel’s  body  was  awaiting  burial.  One  can- 

“.A  rhinoceros!  When  did  this  occur?”  didate  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  the  ex- 
“  ’Bout  three  year  ’go,  Jedge.”  ecutive. 

“Three  years  ago!  Then  how  did  it  hap-  “Governor,”  he  asked,  “have  you  anyob- 
pen  that  you  waited  so  long  to  resent  it?”  jection  to  my  taking  Colonel  Ward’s  place?” 

“Lord,  Jedge;  I  ain’t  never  seen  no  “No,”  replied  the  governor;  “I  have  no 
rfunoceros  till  dis  mawnin’!”  objection  if  the  undertaker  is  willing.” 
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Everybcdy’s  Chestnut  Tree 


ONE  day,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  then  the 
dauphine,  brdii^t  her  two  young  children, 
the  future  Francis  II  and  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  to  their  grandfather,  Francis  I, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  what  proved 
to  be  his  last  illness.  One  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  let  them  see  a  large  painting  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by 
Titian,  which  had  recently  arrived  from 
Florence,  a  present  to  the  French  monarch 
from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Catherine’s 
father. 

This  noble  work  had  roused  much  in¬ 
terest  at  court,  but  very  few  had  seen  it,  for 
the  old  king,  who  was  a  great  lover  and 
patron  of  art,  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
gift  and  had  caused  it  to  be  hung  in  his  bed¬ 
room.  But  the  children  had  heard  some 
of  the  discussion  and  had  begged  to  have 
a  look  at  it.  After  they  had  greeted  their 
grandfather,  the  mother  turned  to  the 
picture. 

“You  want  to  see  .\dam  and  Eve,  who ' 
are  our  first  parents,”  she  said.  “Well,  there 
they  are.” 

The  children,  hand  in  hand,  stood  for 
some  time  in  silence  before  the  masterpiece. 
Finally,  Francis  nudged  his  sister. 

“And  which  of  them  is  Adam?”  he 
whispered. 

Little  Margot  looked  a  moment  longer, 
then  shook  her  head. 

“I  can’t  tell,”  she  replied.  “They  haven’t 
got  their  clothes  on.”  < 

A  WESTERNER  came  on  to  spend  his 
vacation  at  Loblolly  Cove,  near  Rockp)ort. 
He  had  never  seen  the  ocean  before.  The 
first  morning  of  his  arrival  he  appeared  at 
the  little  fish-house  and  general  store  kept 
by  a  native  named  Haskins,  and  announced ' 
that  he  wanted  two  pails  full  of  sea-water, 
which  the  storekeeper  obligingly  dipped  up 
for  him  from  his  wharf,  it  being  high  tide. 

“How  much?”  the  Westerner  asked. 

Haskins,  who  never  overlooked  a  bargain, 
replied, 

“Ten  cents.” 

The  new  arrival  jxiid  it  cheerfully,  and 
that  afternoon  he  turned  up  again  with  his 
pails. 

“My  doctor  out  home  told  me  to  bathe 
in  sea- water  twice  a  day,”  he  explained; 
then,  observing  the  distant  Ijeach-line  at 
low  tide,  he  added:  “Gosh!  You’ve  had  a 
big  business  to-day;  haven’t  you,  mister?” 


A  COLORED  couple  appeared  before  t 
Virginia  minister  and  asked  to  be  marriei 
The  man  was  in  a  considerably  muddled 
state.  The  minister  said  to  the  woman 

“I  won’t  perform  this  ceremony.” 

“Why  is  dat,  boss?”  she  queried.  “Ain’t 
de  license  all  right?  An’  we  is  of  age.” 

“Yes;  but  that  man  is  drunk.  Take  him 
away  and  come  back  again.”  Several  days 
later  the  couple  again  presented  themsehre 
the  man  once  more  obviously  into-xicated. 

“See  here;  I  told  you  I  wouldn’t  marry 
you  when  this  man  was  drunk,”  the  minister 
said  testily.  “Don’t  you  come  back  here 
till  he’s  sober.” 

“Well,  you  see,  suh,”  the  woman  replied 
apologetically,  “de  trufe  is  dat  he  won’t 
come  less’n  he’s  lit  up.” 

r 

“THAT  young  man  stays  to  an  unear% 
hour  every  night,  Gladys,”  said  an  inle 
father  to  his  youngest  daughter^  “Whit 
does  your  mother  say  about  it?” 

“Well,  dad,”  Gladys  replied,  as  she 
turnerl  to  go  up-stairs,  “she  says  that  men 
haven’t  changed  a  bit.”  » 

A  CHINAMAN  who  had  recently  arriwd 
from  China  was  desirous  of  ‘  starting  a 
laundry,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort 
of  sign  to  put  over  his  shop.  lie'  iherete 
decided  to  take  a  walk  and  'Shvestipte 
other  signs  in  order  to  get  an  idea. 

After  walking  a  while,  he  came  to  a 
restaurant  before  which  appeared  the  bil¬ 
lowing:  “Never  Closed.”  .A  little  fartlo 
on  he  saw  another  restaurant  with  this 
sign:  “24-Hour  Service.”  Walking  sl3 
farther,  he  came  to  one  rearlin^t"M«d 
Served  Day  and  Night.”  Finally,  he 
hung  up  the  following:  “Me  No  Sleqi, 
Too.” 

BETSY’S  grandmother  had  been  rearfiDf 
to  her  the  Bible  story,'  of  the  Creation. 
When  asked  by  her  mother  how  she  liked 
the  Bible  so  far,  she  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  mother,  I  love  it!  It  is  so  exciting! 
You  never  know  w’hat  God  is  going  to  do 
next!” 

PROFESSOR  X:  Who’s  there? 

Burglar:  Lie  still  and  keep  ciuiet.  Tm 
looking  for  money. 

Prx)Fessor:  Wait;  and  I’ll  get  up  and  look 
with  you. 


The  Wcman  He 

taanf 


For  weeks  he’d  been  dreaming  of  her — he  couldn’t 
eat  or  sleep.  But  when  he  tried  to  tell  her  of  his  love, 
^  his  knees  wabbled,  his  voice  died  away  in  his  throat — the 
words  refused  to  come. 

Finally  in  desperation  he  telephoned  her  house — and  in 
a  sudden  access  of  courage  asked  her  breathlessly  to  be 
his  wife.  And  the  voice  at  the  other  end  as  eagerly  answered — “Yes.” 

Then  he  got  there — and  it  v:as  the  urong  <v;oman! 

Why  did  she  say  “Yes”?  Was  this  a  tragedy — a  scheme — or  a  madness? 

Never  in  the  writing  of  stories  has  anyone  looked  so  deep  into  the  heart  of 
woman  as  O.  Henry.  To  him  it  was  given  to  see  beneath  the  outer  mask — 
to  the  soul  within. 

The  power  and  the  passion  of  the  ages  are  in  this  story — and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Serpent.  Read  itl 
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The  Mo^st  Fci^cinattn^  XOriter  of  the  Short  Story 
the  World  Ha^  E-Ver  Kjnottm 

clean-cut  from  his  pages — each  and  every 
one  new  and  different — each  with  a  new 
beginning — a  new  plot  —  a  new  and 
always  unexpected  ending. 

He  finds  romance  everywhere — around 
the  corner — in  the  department  store — in 
the  home — in  the  shop— in  the  street  car. 
He  laughs  when  he  preaches  and  preaches 
when  he  laughs.  He  sees  what  no  one 
else  sees — but  he  sees  what  we  have  all 
subconsciously  seen  and  makes  us  wonder 
why  we  never  thought  of  it  before. 


Once  in  many  generations  a  man  is 
born  in  whom  burns  the  fire  of  heaven — 
the  world  calls  such  a  man  a  genius.  He 
flames  into  the  world  like  a  meteor.  The 
heaven-given  fire  is  his  and  urges  him 
on.  Of  such  is  O.  Henry.  He  has  the 
vision  of  the  seer.  He  sees  into  the  hearts 
of  men  as  though  they  were  cased  in 
glass. 

Marvelous  indeed  are  the  stories  he 
tells  —  bits  of  life  they  are, 
VlH  ^  really,  standing  out  sharp  and 


E.  PHILUPS  While  They  Last 
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